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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the tlank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to packin mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 
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If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of March to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers can supply Postal money orders. 
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Or she doesn’t ask: “Is the writer really a country success as to deceive all but the initiated. 
woman?” etc. To the expression of that doubt she 


is doing, but what a small part of it is doing or saying 
or thinking. We would be geniuses indeed if we could f 
find that out. Yet here is a girl who in early life | 
has apparently found out what others have striven a 


she had not found time to acquire the first rudiments 
of good manners, since she never answered our letter. 


tion of the many books that are issued by having | LF ae 
a monthly department reviewing the newest books.” But there ce rtainly must be more 
It seems more marvelous to us that any 
could make such a definite statement in face of the 
fact that this is exactly what Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie 
has been doing in this magazine, almost every month, 
for the past seven years! Yet she asks not: ‘‘ Why 
don’t you have such a department ?”’ or ‘‘ Have you ever 
had such a department ?”’ but she makes the definite 
assertion that such a department never occurred to us! 


woman 


“You Never Have a Canadian Writer,” write several 


‘“*You never appeal to us Southern people. 
writers, our history, seem unknown to you,” is the 


gist of another letter. This is not complimentary to thought in the way of a dress, a 
the writers of Southern residence who constantly write 


feathers shown are those of “beautiful song-birds’’: 























| 
| write we are hearing from others, | 
and the ten may change to twenty. | 
We hope so, for we want the help | 
| 
; | 
| 
| 
| 


in our American Fashion Depart- 
ment of every American girl and 


form: 


O CORPS of magazine editors more thoroughly there is no asking, ‘‘ How is it that you, apparently, even then, there are always two sides to a question. 
Nesies the letters that come to them from their say one thing and do another?” or, “What are these How can we say of a writer, whom we know only by 
readers than do the editors of this magazine. feathers that you show on hats?” No: they are her writings, that she is not this or that she is not that ? 
But there is one note in a number of the letters that feathers of ‘‘beautiful song-birds”’; a definite state- Something that she writes may create a doubt in our 
Q come to us that is disappointing: the habit that some ment is made without the slightest knowledge of the minds. That is legitimate and natural. But when 
M4 good people have of making definite statements with- facts in the case. Because the feathers of ‘beautiful we decide to quarrel with a writer or to protest 
he out any knowledge or proof of the statements made. song-birds” are not shown on the hats illustrated in against something we do not believe, let us put our 
v What we mean is this: THE JOURNAL: it so happens that they are invariably doubt in the form of a doubt—not in the form of a 
y either made feathers or the feathers of barnyard fowl, positive assertion rendering us liable, in nine cases out 
% A Woman Writes in Exasperation of something that such as the chicken, the duck, the turkey and the of ten, to be wrong and to be proved wrong. In short, 
9 is said in the department ‘‘The Ideas of a Plain pigeon, and of such other birds as are killed for food, we cannot be too careful how we make positive state- 
Country Woman,” and winds up her letter with this as the pheasant, quail, reedbird, mud-hen, etc. What ments or definite assertions. And I commend this 
statement: ‘Whoever she is, she is not a country often looks like an aigrette or a bird-of-paradise plume thought to hundreds who write to us. 
woman! She never lived in the country.” There is in the picture of a hat is nothing more than the coque 
a definite statement. Our irritated correspondent from the tail of a male ‘‘ Plymouth Rock,” treated by | Would Also Commend This Thought to those who 
doesn’t say: ‘I doubt if she isa country woman,”’ etc. the dyer and the manufacturer of feathers with such write us criticising some particular department and 


declaring that they will drop their subscriptions 
unless that special department is discontinued. Are 


would be entitled, or she would be quite within her It All Amuses Us: and we would be the more there not enough other departments in the magazine 

rights if she asked the question. But no! She makes amused if our writers were not so serious; if they that do meet with your approval, so that you can 

as a definite assertion, without the slightest basis for didn’t ‘‘know it all,’’ and knowing it so well (and so avoid the one that does displease? This letter puts 
4 it: without knowledge: without proof. For if she wrongly) become so furiously indignant at us! And all the matter very well: “To be sure, I do not like some 
es possessed either she would not have made the without rhyme and without reason: simply because departments as well as I do others; but if I do not 
Cry assertion, since ‘‘The Country Contributor” zs a ‘“‘some one has told them,” or that they themselves like some particular department I simply skip that 
country woman, was born in the country, has always know, positively KNOW, that so-and-so is so, whereas one, and there are surely enough that do please me to 

¥. lived in the country, and lives there now. in almost every instance of this self-appropriated give me the worth of my money.”’ And as another 
io What is the result of such a letter? By reason of knowledge it is invariably the case that the facts are woman writes: “I realize that the department that 
WW its baseless, definite assertion it reflects ignorance, absolutely the reverse. No possible room for doubt is I do not care for may be exactly what some other 
4 and to ignorant letters no attention can be paid. allowed: every assertion is positive! Now no reader woman needs and thinks is the best in the magazine. 
4 of a magazine can remember everything that has been And, naturally, | know that you are not editing the 
OF A Girl Writes: ‘‘Why don’t you stop the silly published in it, even if she has read it from the first magazine just to please me, and only me. I realize 
‘Dolly’ page. The whole country is laughing at it.’ issue. We who live over the magazine cannot: no one that | am but one in a million or more.’’ If others 
Fancy a knowledge that embraces what the whole can. Why, then, say of it, definitely, that it never has would only realize that truth! _ From some of the 

| country is doing! For twenty-five years we have done such and such things? Why say such a thing ts letters we receive aimed in criticism at some particu- 
been trying not to find out what the whole country so-and-so unless we absolutely know it is so? And, lar department one would really imagine that the 


magazine had only that one department—that one 
spread all over the magazine. When will some of us 
learn the great lesson of true proportion: to enjoy 
and value the things we do like, and pass over and 
whole lifetime to ascertain, and failed. This letter Wi H F d give proper value to the things that we do not like? 
was not put aside: it was answered, and the question € ave roun We would all be so much happier! 

naturally asked how the writer had obtained her 
knowledge. But, evidently, so busily occupied had Te C| W “Don’t Listen to Them” write scores of friends to us 
been the young lady in acquiring her knowledge that eri CVvVEF omen when we print and answer some complaining letters. 


“They are cranks, pure and simple.’’ Some are: no 


i F — doubt of that; but not all. And it is always worth 

in America who can create Origi- while to try, at least, to set some one right if one sees 

A Very Common Statement is: “You have never , ape . y i . . wrongly. But it zs a task, we grant, particularly when 

| printed a word about china painting. Why don’t nal designs for women im the folks are sO palpably unreasonable: when they accuse 
| you?” Of course the answer is simple: Because we way of dresses, shirtwaists, hats, without the slightest knowledge of the facts: when 
| have: because we have thus far printed not fewer . by some marvelous mental reasoning they declare 
than fifty articles about china painting. etc., proving, at ] sast, that a// the one’s motive in publishing a certain article to be 
“It seems marvelous to me,’ wrote one woman, : ees exactly the opposite of the real purpose. Let us 
“that it has never occurred to you to help us ina selec- 1] clever women are not in I aris. always stop for a moment when we absolutely declare 


the motive of another by realizing how absolutely 
impossible it sometimes is to understand our own 
than ten in America. As we motive in something we do. How then can we enter 
into another’s mind and correctly analyze another's 
motive? 
our right; but let us put the question in question 
not in that cocksure assertiveness that abso- 
lutely knows it all—and knows it either all wrong, 
or knows nothing about it! 


We can always question a motive: that is 


very voluminous, but it was excellent in quality. After 


. jan Wi d The Wedding-Table Prizes 

women from over the American line. But how do . 

| they know? We do not label the habitations of our woman. We want this department HE material submitted in response to our offer of 
writers. There were three Canadian writers in the z . ee 5 aie ee $100 in prizes for the best wedding tables was not 

| issue upon which this definite assertion was based. to come direct from the American . : r 


Our woman. So, if you have a new | careful consideration we have awarded the prizes as 














follows: 


First Prize 


($50) —W. J. Palmer, New York. 


for this magazine, since they seem to be unknown, | shirtwaist, a hat, a skirt, a sleeve Second Prize ($25) —Miss Libbie Irmis, Illinois. ; 
| not to us, but to the Southern folks themselves! | ‘ : : Third Prize ($15)—Graham Photograph Company, California. 
“All your writers are of the Protestant faith,” | Or a tie, pray send it to us. Make Fourth Prize ($10)—Mrs. John S. Lincoln, California. 
| writes another. “How ‘is such definite information || a sketch of it as good as you can ||, 8 addition to these prizes we have bought some 
2 ipsepgieell ihe i ra "TH payee , Fe _— 5 or n ' aE eS ot ler material which was sent for the contest; mate- 
: our W riggs and editors gh magni part - this (it need not be art ),ora photo- rial which, while ns so good as that sent by the 
letter was this assumption: “ rs. was of our eee : winners, was nevertheless so attractive that we felt 
faith she would not make such assertions.” This was graph of the original article, and that we must have it. 
apropos of the writings of one of THE JOURNAL’s f it is s a | ae Eee Pas fe will ee 
editorial staff, who, as a matter of fact, is a devout if 1t 1s somet ung we w ant we WI 
eS pnmae 6 Boscecd ir jas pay well for it. And if you shun [his Month’s Cover Design as a Poster 
good authority, that you never permit a member of o | : 2. le? 
| church in good standing (the Catholic) to write for | the publicity ofsuchan experiment HE demand for our cover designs as posters not 
your magazine,’ was an assertion that we repeatec ae. ; only continues but it also increases, and we are sure 
| once to Cardinal Gibbons, which caused His Eminence | just tell us so and your name will that the desire to have the beautiful girl’s head repro- 
to comment, with a twinkle in his eyes: ‘* Well, per- . . duced this month and entitled “‘ Purity” wil ass 
3 haps I am not in good standing!” | not be printed inany Way. Please | previous serene. It is pec of the A phere an 
| | ° | ~ g 7 7 : 
tA . . - aa || write to refined types that we have ever presented, and, as it 
el A Very General Accusation is This: one | will make a most attractive picture for framing, we 
| —- oe vee ee ene se a ] THe AMERICAN FAsHion Eprrors ave peoeries a special edition of this cover. All 
MA wther-hero © its feathers, ‘ e Fashio ae the printed matter as it now appears is retained, bu 
9 Department, on nearly every hat you show, you give l'He Lapries’ Home JourNnaAL chee is no advertising on the ay epi one be 
re the feathers of et ees song-birds. ;, 7 me | PHILADELPHIA | ing ten cents we will, as long as the supply lasts, 
4 is no question in the minds of these writers that the iz forward a copy of this charming subject, carefully 


——— ] packed in a strong tube, with all postage prepaid. 
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THAT REMINDS ME 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 











Too Late 


T LUNCHEON at Buckingham Palace one 
of the young sons of the Prince of W ales 
excitedly said to the King, ‘‘Oh! Grandpapa,’ 
when the King interposed with some severity, 
**Little boys should be seen and not heard. Go 
on with your luncheon and don’t talk.” 

The small Prince collapsed. Presently the 
King said to him, relenting: ‘‘Now you can say 
what you were going to say.” 

The little Prince, with a world of mez aning, 
said: ‘‘Too late, Grandpapa; it is too late.’ 

The King s said: ‘Nonsense! If it was worth 
saying five minutes ago it is worth saying now.” 

“No, Grandpapa,” said the little Prince. 
“There was a big green worm in your salad and 
you’ ve eaten him.’ 





Don’t Tell All You Know 


Ber little daughter of the hostess looked long 
and inquiringly at the guest who she had 
been told was a very learned man and a pro- 


fessor. During a lull in the conversation she 
spoke up. ‘‘What do you do in college, please, 
mr 


“‘T am a professor, my dear,’”’ was the reply. 
“‘T impart my knowledge to the students.” 

‘*Then if you keep on that way,” she said 
soberly, ‘‘ pretty soon you won’t know anything 
yourself, will you?” 


Led on by the Minister 


Mf nets you don’t think I practice what I 
preach, eh?” queried the minister in talking 
with one of the de: acons at a mee ting. 

“No, sir, I don’t,” replied the deacon. 
“You've been preac hin’ on the subject o’ resig- 
nation for two years an’ ye haven’ t resigned yet.” 


Teachers Don’t Know Everything 


MONG the new class which came to the 

second-grade teacher, a young, timid girl, 
was one Tommy, who for naughty deeds had 
been many times spanked by his first-grade 
teacher. ‘‘Send him to me any time when you 
want him spanked,” suggested the latter; ‘I 
can manage him.” 

One morning, about a week after this con- 
versation, Tommy appeared at the first-grade 
teacher’s door. She dropped her work, seized 
him by the arm, dragged him to the dressing- 
room, turned him over her knee and did her 
duty. 

When she had finished she said: 
Tommy, what have you to say?” 

‘Please, Miss, my teacher wants the scissors.” 


“Well, 


His Views on Suffrage 


HEN a female canvasser asked an old 

farmer to sign a petition in favor of a 
woman’s movement he eyed the document for 
a while with suspicion. ‘‘No, I’m again’ it, 
sure,” was the reply, with the emphasis of a man 
who had had some 
domestic infelicity. 
‘““A woman who’s 
allus a-movin’ is 
allus a-gettin’ in 
trouble. If you’ve 
got anything to keep 
her quiet I'll sign it.”’ 











He Just Simply Asked 
AS ORATOR with long whiskers was elo- 


quently making — a free-silver speech. 

“Gents,” said he, ‘‘our country’s welfare 
demands that silver tt kept at its face value. If 
the Government marks a dollar a dollar it fol- 
lows that it must be worth one hundred cents.” 

‘**Excuse me—may I ask a simple question?” 
spoke up a man in the rear of the hall. 

“Certainly, sir,’ said the orator. 

**Then,” said the man, coming forward, 
the Government marke -d your whiskers hi > 
would a mule eat them? 


The Coin She Wanted 


F Vs HAD just returned from Paris and said to 
aunt in the country: ‘‘ Here, Aunt, 
‘franc piece I brought you from Paris 


iS Od 


‘Thanks, Herm said the old lady. ‘‘I 
wish you ’d thougl ttoh ve brought me home one 
of them Latin quarters I read so much about.” 


An Alluring P. S. 
AWIDOWER who was married recently for 
the third time l ; 
married once before, bottom of 
the wedding invitations: ‘‘Be sure and come; 

this is no amateur performance.” 


whose bride had been 





te across the 





An If-ist 


HUNTER who was well known for his 
happy way of looking at things and giving 
a humorous turn to any serious situation was 
one day lost in the-woods with a companion. As 
night came on they made camp; but although 
they were hungry they had shot no game and 
had nothing to eat. With a perfectly serious 
face this fellow looked at his companion and 
said: 
‘*Tf we only had some ham we’d have ham and 
eggs, if we only had some eggs!” 


A New Alarm-Clock 


TOURIST in rural Scotland, who took refuge 

for the night in the cottage of an old lady, 
asked her to wake him early in the morning. He 
warned her that he was quite deaf, and hoped 
that she would not disturb the other guests by 
any loud noises. 

Jpon awakening much later than the ap- 
pointed hour he found that the old lady, with 
strict regard for the proprieties, had slipped 
under his door a slip of paper upon which was 
written: 

‘*Sir, it’s hauf-past eicht. Ye’ed better get up.” 


The Worst He Knew 


N EXCITED woman rushed up to the office 
of a trans-Atlantic steamship line, pushed 
her way past a dozen others and said to the 
clerk at the booking window: ‘‘ Young man, I 
want to get to New York in the worst way! ” 
He looked at her for a moment and then said 
very politely: ‘‘The steerage tickets are sold at 
the other window, Madam.” 


How to Teach a Dog 
Flay tcigaci was driving through a village 


when he saw a man amusing a crowd with 
the antics of his trick dog. The doctor pulled 
up and said: ‘‘ My dear man, how do you man- 
age to train your dog that way? I can’t teach 
mine a single trick.” 

The man glanced up with a simple rustic look 
and replied: ‘Well, you see, it’s this way: you 
have to know more’n the dog or you can’t learn 
him nothin’.” 
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A Magic Healer 


By deer agp an exciting game of baseball a player 
had two fingers of his right hand badly 
bunged up, and on his way home from the 
grounds he dropped into a doctor’s office to have 
them attended to. 

‘“‘Doctor,” he asked anxiously, ‘‘when this 
paw of mine heals will I be able to play the 
piano?” 

eC ertainly you will,” the doctor assured him. 

**Gee! you’re a wonder, Doc. I never could 
before.” 


Mysterious Warning 


DEAF but pious English lady visiting a 

small country town in Scotland went to 
church armed with an ear-trumpet. The elders 
had never seen one, and viewed it with suspicion 
and uneasiness. After a short consultation one 
of them went to the lady just before the opening 
of the service, and, wagging his finger at her 
warningly, whispered: ‘‘One toot and ye’re oot!” 


Most Mysterious 


H, DEAR!” sighed the wife as she was 

dressing for a dinner-party, ‘‘I can’t find 

a pin anywhere. 1 wonder where all the pins go 
to, anyway ?” 

“That’s a difficult question to answer,” 

replied her husband, ‘‘because they are always 

pointed in one direction and headed in another.” 


Honey No Longer Here 


YOUNG Californian often visited a leading 
Santa Barbara hotel because of its excellent 
honey. 

When the young man got married the wedding 
trip included Santa Barbara, so that the bride 
might taste this superb honey. 

But the first morning at the Santa Barbara 
hotel there was no honey on the breakfast-table. 
The bridegroom frowned. He called the old 
familiar waiter over to him. 

‘“Where’s my honey?” he demanded. 

The waiter hesitated, looked awkwardly at 
the bride, then bent toward the young man’s ear 
and in a stage whisper stammered: 

‘*Er—Mamie don’t work here no more, sir. 
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“Follow the Leader” 


NERVOUS commuter on his dark, lonely 
way home from the railroad station heard 
footsteps behind him. He had an uncomfortable 
feeling that he was being followed. He increased 
his speed. The footsteps quickened accord- 
ingly. The commuter darted downa lane. The 
ee still pursued him. In desperation he 
yaulted over a fence and, rushing into a church- 
yard, threw himself panting on one of the graves. 
‘*If he follows me here,” he thought fearfully, 
‘there can be no doubt as to his intentions.” 

The man behind was following. He could 
hear him scrambling over the fence. Visions of 
highwaymen, maniacs, garroters and the like 
flashed through his brain. Quivering with fear, 
the nervous one arose and faced his pursuer. 

‘*What do you want?” he demanded. ‘‘Wh- 
why are you following me?” 

‘*Say,” asked the stranger, mopping his brow, 
‘‘do you always go home like this? I’m going 
up to Mr. Brown’s and the man at the station 
told me to follow you, as you lived next door. 
Excuse my asking you, but is there much more 
to do before we get there?” 





Obedient Bobby 


‘ my son,” exclaimed the dismayed 
mother as she saw all her boy’s belongings 
stacked in a corner of the cioset. ‘‘Haven’t | 
tried over and over to teach you that you should 
have a place for everything?” 

‘*Yes, Mother,” said the boy cheerfully, ‘‘and 
this is the place.” 


Not a Bit Worse Off 


HEY had driven fourteen miles to the lake, 

and then rowed six miles across the lake to 
get to the railroad station, when the Chicago 
man asked: 

‘*How in the world do you get your mail and 
newspapers here in the winter when the storms 
are on?” 

‘*Wa-al, we don’t, sometimes. I’ve seen thi 
lake thick up so that it was three weeks befor 


we got a Chicago paper,” answered the mar 


from ‘‘nowhere.” 

‘*Well, you were cut off,” said the Chicago 
man. 

‘*Ya-as, we were so,” was the reply ‘‘Still, 


the Chicago folks were ‘just as badly off.” 
‘*How so?” 

‘‘Wa-al,” drawled the man, ‘‘we didn’t know 
what was going on in Chicago, of course. But 
then, neither did Chicago folks know what was 
going on down here.” 


None Whatever 


YOUNG man who was courting his best girl 

was being plagued by his family for driv- 
ing about behind the old family nag. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, ‘‘speed ain’t no object.” 


Wanted to Go Back 


E WAS not very sober and had ridden for « 
hour or two in the taxicab when the chau 
feur stopped. 
‘*How much do I owe you, Driver?” 
passenger. 

‘Ten dollars and eighty cents, sir.’ 
‘“Well, say, Driver,’’ was the as “just 
back up and keep going backward until you 
come to thirty cents, will you? It’s all I’ve got. 


asked the 





That Settled It 


AY OUNG woman reporter on a country pape! 
was sent out to interview leading « itize! 
to their politics. ‘‘May I see the ge entlem a 
of the house?” she asked of a large woman ¥ 
opened the door at one residence. 
‘*No, you can’t,’”’ answered the 
cisively. 
‘But I want to know what party he bel 
»,” pleaded the girl. 
‘‘Well, take a good look at me,’ she sal 
sternly; “I’m the party he belongs to.” 


matron dé 


How About a Plaster? 


NE day an old war veteran limped into 
shop and said to the druggist: 
“‘T want some medicine. Some sort of ve! 
fuge, I suppose.’ ‘ 
‘‘Well, Colonel, where’s the trouble?” ask: 
the clerk sy athe tically. ‘‘Where Ate t 
seat of your diffic ulty seem to be?” ; 
‘*In my wooden leg, Mister. It’s ge ttin 
worm-eaten!” 
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OPULAR BIRTHDAYS 


Of Men and Women We Have All Heard About 









































What Edison Forgot 


Thomas Alva Edison was born at Milan, Ohio, 
February 11, 1847. 


” ig pote you forgotten something, Mr 

Edison, and left it in the train?” asked the 
ticket agent at Orange, New Jersey, one day as 
the famous inventor got off the cars. 

‘‘No: can’t think of a thing,” replied the in- 
ventor as he felt of his coat and trousers pockets. 

Then he turned to look at the car, which was 
still standing at the station, and saw, at one of 
the windows, the smiling face of his two-weeks’ 
bride. 

‘For a fact,’”’ said Edison, while the onlookers 
roared. 

But that is Edison: absorbed in his thoughts 
or work he forgets even a bride! It was a regular 
thing for him to forget to sleep until Mrs. Edison 
put a cot beside his desk in the laboratory. If 
he undresses to sleep it is because his wife 
reminds him to do so: again and again he has 
walked into his laboratory in his pajamas, 
oblivious of everything but the thought he is 
intent on carrying out. But at sixty-three 
Edison is a wonder in health and endurance and 
bids fair to reach the record of his great- 
grandfather, grandfather and father, who lived to 
the ages of one hundred and three, one hundred 
and two, and ninety-four respectively. 

“‘T don’t overeat: that’s the trick,” says 
Edison. ‘‘The majority of men dig their graves 
with their teeth.”” And then he turns to his work 
with the laconic expression: ‘‘It’s amazing what 
work a man can do on short rations.’”?’ And he 
lives his theory and keeps well and strong on it. 


“The Three Musketeers” of Washington 


Elihu Root was born at Clinton, New York, 
February 15, 1845. 
HEN Mr. Roosevelt was President he, 
Secretary Taft and Secretary Root were 

great chums, and in private they used to call 
themselves ‘‘The Three Musketeers.”” Maybe 
the likeness to Dumas’s famous three characters 
is not apparent at the first glance, but to those 
who knew them well the application is not so far 
off. Mr. Root was the serious Athos, Mr. Taft 
the fat and jolly Porthos, and Mr. Roosevelt 
the impulsive and dashing D’Artagnan. The 
crafty Aramis had no counterpart in that union 
of friends. With the breaking up of the Ad- 
ministration Porthos went to the Presidency, 
D’Artagnan to Africa, and Athos to the Senate. 

With all our respect for the good Athos of 
Dumas, we can’t help being a little in awe of 
him; we can never take him to our hearts in 
quite the way we take D’Artagnan and Porthos. 
Sut of this modern Athos—those only who do 
not know him stand in awe of him. They say 
he is ‘‘cold.”” But under the calm manner and 
deep reserve of Elihu Root there lies hidden the 
warmest kind of temperament if you can only 
findit. The fact that he is capable of sentiment- 
alism, too, will sound strange to even his close 
friends. But the writer recalls an occasion in 
Mr. Root’s Washington home, just before he 
started on his tour of South America with the 
object of breaking down the misunderstanding 
of us that exists among our Southern neighbors. 
Mr. Root talked of the purpose of his journey, 
and as he talked he became fired with an enthu- 
siasm that one would scarcely have believed. 
He walked up and down the room, growing ob- 
livious of the presence of his visitor in his high 
fervor, and as he talked of his hopes for the 
America of the future, the continent of the 
future, he painted such a picture that the new 
Pan-America of his dreams seemed visibly un- 
rolling before the caller’s eyes. As he talked his 
face took on a deep red and his eyes shone with 
a light that might have burned in those of a 
poet, 

Never since that day has it been possible for 
any one to tell the writer that Mr. Root is a 
man of no emotions. 








The Man Who Can’t Go to Russia 


George Kennan was born at Norwalk, Ohio, 
February 16, 1845. 

M' IST of us can go where we like—if we have 

the money. But George Kennan cannot. 
He cannot go to Russia—safely. When Kennan 
wrote his famous exposé of Siberia and the exile 
system in 1890 he was not very popular in 
Russia, especially with the Czar, who had the 
book barred from the country. But hektograph 
copies were made of his articles, nevertheless, 
and in this way they were circulated in the 
Empire by the secret revolutionary clans. After 
a few years Mr. Kennan thought he would try 
it and visited Russia again, believing that the 
Czar’s ban on him had lapsed with time. He 
was met with the utmost courtesy by high 
officials of the Government, but a strong hint 
was conveyed to him that the shorter he made 
his stay in the country the better the Govern- 
ment would like it. So, while Mr. Kennan 
travels, he avoids the country where he might 
receive too warm a welcome. 






































Mrs. Deland Not Smart Enough to Write 


Margaretta Wade Deland was born at Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, February 23, 1857. 


GARDENER, working by a fence in front 
of a cottage at Dedham, Massachusetts, 
was asked by a stranger: 

“Does Mrs. Margaret Deland, the authoress, 
live here?” 

“‘Authoress? You mean a woman who writes 
books?” asked the gardener. 

‘*Yes,”’ answered the stranger. 

“No,” said the gardener, picking up his rake; 
‘‘there’s a Mrs. Deland who lives here, but she 
isn’t smart enough to write books: she isn’t 
even smart enough to know anything about 
gardening!” 

But the butcher at Kennebunkport, Maine, 
will tell you: ‘‘She’s not only a great writer, but 
she’s a great housekeeper, is Mrs. Deland. And 
she knows meat. Nearly every morning she 
comes here and she knows what she wants. No 
sending of servants for her.” 

The village carpenter thinks she is ‘‘a bit 
queer,” for one day she called him in and asked 
him if he could build her a ‘‘bedroom on the 
roof.” And that evening, when the carpenter 
sauntered into the village store, he said: ‘‘ That 
woman writer is certainly a funny one. Wants 
me to rig up for her a bed on the roof: says she’s 
going to sleep there so she can get enough air 
and hear the breakers at night.” 

And there Mrs. Deland does sleep from early 
spring till late autumn. Then she goes to 
Boston, where she lives in a home filled with 
beautiful old furniture. There are no children 
in the home, but there is a husband, Lorin F. 
Deland, a student of literature like his wife, and 
the two are as devoted as they are sympathetic. 
In fact, it is the grief of Mrs. Deland’s literary 
career that she is not known, as is Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, as Mrs. Lorin Deland. 





The Most Spoiled Child of the Stage 


Adelina Patti was born at Madrid, Spain, 
February 19, 1843. 


OW different from the glowing, loving person- 

ality of Sembrich is that of Adelina Patti, 
who writes her sixty-seventh year this month. 
For if ever there was a spoiled child of the stage 
it is Patti—spoiled as a child—as a woman—and 
as spoiled today as she was fifty years ago. No 
one close to her, as affact, has ever treated her 
otherwise than as a child. 

For instance, one time Patti’s companion— 
she could never keep one long—left her employ- 
ment on short notice, and another young woman 
was engaged as her successor. When this suc- 
cessor arrived she found the young singer—she 
was young then—in a morning negligee, with her 
hair falling over her shoulders and a face dis- 
figured by weeping over the departure of her 
companion. As soon as she saw the newcomer 
Patti threw herself into her arms, sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 

Miss Louisa Lauw, the new companion, saw 
the situation instantly. To her Patti at once 
took the place of a child to be flattered, petted 
and comforted with stories like any other little 
one crying over a lost toy. She immediately 
told Patti stories and soon # the diva laughing 
heartily and as forgetful of her grief as any little 
girl whose attention has been distracted from a 
broken doll by a new Teddy bear. 

‘‘Let me show you my treasures,” cried Patti. 
And what were these treasures? An old picture- 
book in which Adelina had been trying to paint, 
and some fashion papers! 

In Italy, at one time, Patti was seized with an 
attack of quinsy. The doctor who was sum- 
moned told her she must cancel her engagements 
and go at once to Nice or she would lose her 
voice. Adelina looked daggers at him. After he 
had gone she said decidedly: ‘‘He’s only a step- 
child of AZsculapius!” She summoned her 
brother-in-law, Maurice Strakosch, and directed 
him to cure her himself and not to let the doctor 
come back. Strakosch knew better than to 
oppose her, and with many misgivings began 
work with some remedies that he could procure. 
Fortunately, Patti’s throat became well. But 
because Strakosch tried to persuade her from 
her second marriage the self-willed little singer 
refused to speak to him for ten years. Now she 
is living in retirement at Craig-y-Nos Castle in 
Wales, and at sixty-seven, so say those who have 
seen her, she has lost nothing of her willfulness 
and capriciousness. 

Not an engaging remembrance is this Patti— 
except for her glorious voice still standing practi- 
cally unrivaled in the world of vocal music. 


An American Who Ranks With Kings 


Melville Weston Fuller was born at Augusta, 
Maine, February 11, 1833. 


HEN President Taft was inaugurated a 

year ago he stood bareheaded before a 
little man with wavy, silver hair who read to 
him in an inaudible voice the oath of office. 
The contrast between the height and bulk of 
the big statesman and the slim, diminutive 
appearance of the little Justice was so great 
that it seemed incongruous to see the man of 
whom all the nation was talking bending meekly 
before the man of whom that nation seldom 
talks, and reverently answering his question: 
“TD a6.’ 

But there was significance in the act. Great 
as is the power of the President of the United 
States, the power of the Supreme Court is far 
more. Those nine men over whom Justice 
Fuller presides have more power than any other 
man or men in the world. 

Without an army to support them, without 
even a police force or bodyguard, their dc- 
crees can force unquestioning and immediate 
obedience from armies, navies, the President 
and Congress. They acknowledge nosupremacy. 
They do not even permit Kings to take prece- 
dence of them, Quadrennially the Ambassadors, 
who are the personal representatives of their 
sovereigns, and therefore entitled by diplomatic 
usage to be treated as if they were the sovereigns 
in person, demand precedence over the Congress 
at the inauguration ceremonics, and Congress 
is forced to step aside and let them take the first 
ange They demand it of the Supreme Court, 
yut they never get it; for the Supreme Court 
does not acknowledge that Kings take prece- 
dence of it. Many a furious diplomatic note has 
gone home about it, but all in vain. 

Five Presidents have bent their heads before 
Justice Fuller and answered his question with 
a low-voiced ‘‘I do.’’ Harrison was the first; 
Cleveland the second; McKinley, who stood 
before him twice, the third; Roosevelt the 
fourth. He has presided over the Supreme 
Court for twenty-one years. It is the only 
national office he ever held. 


When the Kaiser Annexed Ireland 


Victor Herbert was born at Dublin, Ireland, on 
February 1, 1859. 


BIG man with a round, Teutonic-looking 

face and shock of kinky hair sat one night 
in a German restaurant on Broadway, devouring 
with much relish a sizable ration of frankfurters 
and sauerkraut. With him were several friends 
and they were talking music. 

Ientered a man whose every lineament be- 
spoke the German musician. He was, in fact, 
a prominent figure in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. One of the group at the table 
instantly got up and greeted him warmly. 

“*Come with me,” he said; ‘‘I want to intro- 
duce you to a man you ought to know.” 

And the newcomer was presented to Victor 
Herbert, the composer and orchestra leader. 

“*’m charmed to meet a fellow-countryman 
who has done so much for the honor of the 
profession,” exclaimed the German opera-singer, 
shaking Mr. Herbert’s hand fervently. 

‘*Well, so-r-r,” responded the Irish composer, 
purposely turning on his broadest Dublinese, ‘‘I 
am overjoyed both to meet you and to hear 
that in my absence the Kaiser has annexed 
Ireland.” 

For of all things in the world Mr. Herbert is 
vainest of his Irish ancestry. He can hark back 
to Irish nobility and, mayhap, a King or two, 
for there were Kings in Ireland in those days. 
Herbert is, too, a grandson of Samuel Lover, the 
Irish novelist, which accounts for the fact, so his 
friends say, that he is one of the best story- 
tellers at a dinner-table. 


Why Mrs. Sangster’s Friends Laughed 


Margaret Elizabeth Sangster was born at New 

Rochelle, New York, February 22, 1838. 

HEN Mrs. Sangster’s autobiography, 

‘From My Youth Up,” was published last 
year a Western book-critic, meaning to be com- 
plimentary, wrote that this book marked the 
conclusion of a notable career. And all her 
friends laughed long and loud. The size of that 
joke seemed to them cosmic. 

For never in all her long and useful life has 
Mrs. Sangster been more active in her chosen 
work than she is today at seventy-two. Not 
only is she active as an editor and a writer for a 
number of magazines, but she also continues as 
busily as ever that avocation which finds no 
parallel in the career of any other woman or 
man—that of guide, friend and adviser to per- 
sons she never saw and never may sce. 

From all over the country women and girls— 
yes, and men and boys—pour letters in on Mrs. 
Sangster, telling her their difficulties and troub- 
les and asking for counsel. These letters she 
does not publish, but she answers them all. 

The conclusion of a notable career! The idea 
becomes funnier and funnier the more you think 
of it. The only thing which she has ceased to do 
in what she has done for thirty years is the 
teaching of a Brooklyn Bible-class which had 
from fifty to seventy-five pupils. And if ever 
extremes met it was in that class, for side by 
side there sat an actress, a nursemaid and the 
daughter of a noted Judge. But all sorts of 
people have always interested Mrs. Sangster. 














“Go Ahead!” Said the Public to Him 


Francis Wilson was born at Philadelphia, on 
February 7, 1854. 


“TELL you what you do,” said Francis Wilson, 
the comedian, to the architect who was 
—_ his new sky apartment on Gramercy 

ark in New York City, ‘‘just knock that roof 
off and put glass there. I want to see my 
pictures, you know. And then knock those 
side walls out and put up bookcases. I want to 
put my books somewhere.” 

And those two things spell Francis Wilson: 
pictures and books: pictures mostly represent- 
ative of Dutch art, and rare and wonderfully 
well chosen are they: books mostly of Napoleon 
and his times, and there are hundreds of them in 
the comedian’s five thousand and more volumes. 
And the books he cannot find room for in his 
new New York ‘‘flat” are spilling all over the 
rooms of his new bungalow which he built last 
summer at Lake Mahopac. 

And now that Francis Wilson has got the 
public to accept him as an author, in his play, 
‘““The Bachelor’s Baby,’ his cup is full to over- 
flowing. ‘‘Nice, you know,’ he says quietly, 
‘‘after you have worked for and dreamed of and 
sacrificed things for an ambition for about twenty 
years!” And he has “‘sacrificed things”: sacri- 
ficed a salary of eighty dollars a week as a negro 
minstrel to accept three dollars a week as a 
legitimate comedian: sacrificed the certainty of 
thousands of dollars a week as a comic-opera 
singer for the chance of hundreds of dollars a week 
as an interpreter of delightful comedy. But the 
public has stood by, and at each ‘‘sacrifice” has 
seen the earnest, honest and studious little man 
behind the minstrel and the comic-opera singer 
and said: ‘‘Go on, old man; go ahead; we'll 
follow you.”” And he has gone on and the public 
has followed. And nota friend of the comedian 
but says, ‘‘ Wilson deserves it.” 


Fifty Years Has She Lived in a Lighthouse 


Ida Lewis Wilson was born at Newport, Rhode 
Island, February 25, 1841. 


HEY call Ida Lewis ‘‘the Grace Darling of 

America.” But Grace Darling saved only 
five lives, while Ida Lewis has saved eighteen. 

For fifty-four years Ida Lewis has lived in the 
lighthouse at Lime Rock, Newport, and for 
more than forty years she has herself, by Act of 
Congress, been the keeper of the light. Really, 
she has been the keeper ever since she was 
eighteen, for her mother, who was her predeces- 
sor, became a cripple after they had lived there 
for three years, and the work all fell on Ida. 

Many years ago Governor Van Zandt, of 
Rhode Island, told his friends that back in the 
fifties he had been trying to get the position of 
lighthouse keeper for his friend, Captain Lewis. 
When he called on Lewis to report progress he 
used to see a little, black-eyed, dark-haired girl 
playing about the house. After Lewis had been 
appointed, the Governor said, he dropped in to 
visit the Captain occasionally, and again noticed 
her, playing about the lighthouse, and often 
amusing herself by rowing. 

And then one dex he learned that this child, 
as he regarded her, had rowed out into the 
harbor to rescue four young men who were 
struggling in the water by an overturned boat, 
and had brought them safe to land. Next he 
heard that this same girl had rowed out into the 
teeth of a blizzard to rescue a soldier; and so 
she went on saving one life after another. Her 
first life was saved at the age of eighteen; her 
last when she was well past sixty. And at 
sixty-nine she is still in the lighthouse where she 
has spent more than fifty years of her life. 











They All Saw Something Else in Sembrich 


Marcella Sembrich was born at Wisniewczyk, 
Galicia, February 15, 1858. 


T WAS from her father that Madame Sembrich 
inherited her love for the piano and the violin. 
Then she studied both these instruments with a 
Doctor Stengel. But, like the London critics, 
Doctor Stengel saw something else in his pupil 
than a pianist and violinist. Only, unlike the 
critics, he saw the rare woman, and she, in turn, 
saw the rareman. And, true to a good romance, 
they were married, and never has it been truer of 
a man and a woman than it is of this couple that 
‘*they lived happy ever afterward.” But then 
everybody loves Marcella Sembrich. Singers 
who have traveled thousands of miles with her 
say that they have never seen her temper 
ruffled, her spirits dampened: always is she 
one woman: sweet, even and unruffied. And 
how much does that say for a singer, honored 
in practically every country of the world! 
Switzerland is Madame Sembrich’s home, and 
here she lives in a beautiful house within driving 
distance on one hand to the home of Paderewski 
and on the other hand to the new farm home of 
Josef Hofmann—certainly a musical trio! 
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IVORY SOAP—IT STANDS ALONE. 


What other soap is as sweet and clean and pure as Ivory? 





Not one. | 
What other soap cleans as thoroughly—and as harmlessly? | 
Not one. 
What other soap can be used for so many different purposes ? 
Not one. 
What other soap is, at one and the same time, the best of 





bath soaps, the purest of toilet soaps and absolutely unrivalled 
for fine laundry purposes? 
Not one! 





These things being true—and they are true—is it any wonder that the number | 
of women who “won't use any other soap than Ivory” increases year by year? 


Ivory Soap....... 99%#%0 Per Cent. Pure. 
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Editorial 


GREAT many women read this magazine whose husbands, fathers 
or brothers are influentially associated with the municipal regulation 
of either their cities or States. To them I particularly commend the 

little paragraph that follows this: 








A KANSAS YOUNG WOMAN of irreproachable character 

CO: | returned home from a pleasure tour of travel to find an 

a7 | ulcer developing on her lip. She went to a doctor who 

--— pronounced the ulcer of an unmentionable origin. ‘The 

A Young girl became inconsolable, and her family, distressed almost 

Ww , to distraction, spared no pains nor expense to ascertain the 
oman’s hen ; 

‘ origin of infection. It was then established, beyond reason- 

Misfortune | able doubt, that the girl’s misfortune came from the use ofa 








public drinking-cup. The case was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Kansas Board of Health, with the result that the public drinking- 
cup has been ordered abolished on all railroad trains passing through the 
State, and from all stations, public schools or public institutions of any kind. 
It is to be regretted that it required a splendid young woman’s misfortune 
to bring about the action taken, but, at least, she has the satisfaction of 
knowing that through her misfortune she has doubtless been the means of 
saving thousands of other innocent victims. But must other States wait 
for the sacrifice of their young womanhood before they abolish one of the 
most dangerous articles of use within the reach of the public today? 


IT Is CURIOUS HOW SOME WOMEN WILL SAY and believe 
that to be a housewife fails to give a woman wide enough 
scope for her abilities. Pray, in what other single walk of 
life or profession is a woman called upon to bring into 


— 





The Most play a greater number of distinct talents? As a provider 
Exacting of food she isa dietitian of the highest type; in handling 

; the household expenses, meeting the question of ways and 
Profession 


means, she is called upon to exercise a financial ability 
equal to that of any man in business; as the employer of 
servants she is an employer and in direct touch with the labor problem; to 
make worn-out clothes, left-over portions of food, furniture that shows the 
sign of wear do new, profitable service she is called upon to exercise the 
liveliest imagination and inventive genius: to train her children makes her 
a teacher of men and women more concretely important than the most 
famous educator: in the solution of each separate problem in her domestic 
routine she is a distinct factor in the highest order of social service and 
world of social economy. What other single walk of life can ask so much 
of her and such a varied order of ability? Rather than say that the work 
of the home is obstructive to a woman’s expansion and limits her mental 
growth, is it not closer to the truth to say that so many women fail as home- 
keepers because of the varied ability that intelligent home-making demands? 
No other profession known to womankind or to mankind draws so heavily 
on the varied capabilities of a woman as the successful conduct of a home. 
It is equal to the most exacting line of business followed by men, if it does 
not surpass it. For men, more and more, are specializing in the world of 
business and concentrating their efforts upon the mastery of one particular 
phase of trade. But the housewife cannot specialize as a dietitian at the 
sacrifice of her effectiveness as a teacher: not only must she be effective in 
each line, but she must be effective at the same time as well. There is no 
partner in her firm to plan the finances while she plans the meals: no clerks 
to take her dictation or write her letters: no office-boys to run her errands: 
no cashier to make out her checks or pay her bills: she is each and all, and 
allin one. Do husbands always realize this when they speak—or think—of 
the work of their wives? I wonder. 


; YOu KNOW PEOPLE WHO EAT You UP, do you not? 
oe | Not gastronomically, no, but worse: mentally, spiritually, 
oF | | vitally and bodily: who are like a sponge that constantly 

, absorbs and absorbs and gives out nothing. I think 


People | we are eminently justified in studiously avoiding certain 
| people in this world, and this type is one of them. What 
right has any one to demand everything from you and 
give nothing in return: to tap your knowledge and supply 
nothing to you: to drain your sympathies and your spirits 
and imply that your life is all lavender and roses (as if any life could 
be that!) and that you need naught? Worse than a thief who takes 
your money is such a one, for she takes what is infinitely more valu- 
able: your spirits, your vitality and your precious time. 


“Doing unto 
others” 


is the golden rule of life, but some folks seem to think that it 
applies only to you as doing for them: giving nothing themselves: not even 
offering anything: just literally eating you up! Life is a game of give and 
take, and the woman who always takes, takes, takes is the woman whom 
no Christian duty obliges us to give to. Infinitely better is it if we give her 
our room until she realizes that the golden rule of “ Do unto others,” which 
she is always so fond of quoting and applying to herself, works both ways. 








How WE AMERICANS DO LOVE TO THINK that what we 

| have is larger than anything else in the world! It is 
SS | always “the world”! We build a large railroad station. 
We are not content to say of it that it is “large” or that 














“The it is “as large’as this station or that”: at once it is ‘‘the 
Levwest in largest railroad station in the world”! And folks in the 
de - id”? little country of The Netherlands look at their station at 
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Amsterdam—and smile! We put up a large building, and 
at once it is “the largest single building in the world”’! 
And folks in Calcutta look at their Government building—and smile! A 
Western concern employs twenty-five thousand hands and says: ‘ We 
employ more people than any single concern in the world!” And the 
Germans look at the Krupp iron works with its force of one hundred thou- 
sand men—and smile! A book sells a million copies, and at once we are 
told that “‘ more copies of this book have been sold than of any other book 
in the world.”” And the Chinese in Pekin think of a book of which eight 
million copies are sold every year—and smile. ‘“ More traffic passes 
Times Square (New York) than passes any other point in the world,” reads 
an advertisement. The Englishman reads it, thinks of Ludgate Circus, 
Mansion House or London Bridge—and smiles! A home and hospital 
for two thousand poor children is built in the West, and immediately it is 
“the largest in the world”! But the Russians look at a children’s home 
and hospital that shelters seven thousand children—and smile! Curious 
that with all our travel abroad we do not learn to be more cautious about 
our superlatives. But we don’t. We do not seem to realize that the world 
isa tremendously big place and that no single man knows what is in it. 
What we constantly need is the shock that came to the man from Chicago 
who went to India and happened to hear of the three hundred million 
population of that country. “ Three hundred million!” he gasped. ‘“ Why, 
man, we have eighty million, and we are—I thought———” ‘There are so 
many of us who need just that! And we need it hard and often! We 
would be better Americans for it. 
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| YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE FIND IT DIFFICULT, they say, 


Fe3 to begin a home of their own because the cost of living 
Pees has increased. Rents are particularly high. And, what 
wi is more serious, marriage halts in face of the constantly 
Getting growing cost of things. But is there not a solution, in 
Back part at least, in the popularity of the summer camp? In 
o a some parts of America an all-the-year-round life in a tent 


is practical: in other sections the life is practicable from 
April to November. ‘Two young couples owning a lot, but 
not having the means to build a house, tried tent life three years ago as a 
temporary makeshift. ‘The first year they lived in their tent for six months. 
The first baby came, but the following year they remained eight months: 
last year the time was extended to nine months. Never were people 
healthier. One of the brides blossomed out from an anaemic girl into a 
rosy-cheeked young woman. ‘The two couples have now four children and 
all are sturdy and ruddy: there is a touch of the pioneer strength in the 
men. The building of a small house is now possible to both couples; but 
instead, better-equipped tents have been bought. 

There is, here, the germ for an attractive, popular way of beginning 
home life on a simple plan. It means the surest possible departure from 
complicated housekeeping and fashionable entertaining. ‘The very infor- 
mality of the life strikes the right keynote of informal entertaining. And 
before such a life tuberculosis vanishes, Americanitis wanes, 
healthy living finds its place! 
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THERE WAS A COUPLE WHO HAD TWO CHILDREN, a boy 
of sixteen and a girl of fourteen. ‘There was another little 
baby coming, and, with that marvelous denseness of some 
parents, the father and mother decided “the children 
should not know.” When the time approached, the girl 
oe ee was sent on a vacation to some relatives in another city. 
At last the great event took place and the father came and 
Must Not | _:) :.45), : Ser ea ae 
| said jubilantly to the boy: ‘ Johnny, what do you think: 
| Know” | You have a new baby brother.” Greatly to the father’s 
surprise the news did not fill the boy with as much surprise 
as he thought it would. Then the father sat down at his desk and in a 
few moments handed the boy a telegram. lake that to the telegraph 
office,” he said, ‘and send it to sister. Here is a dollar to pay the charges.” 
The boy came back after a while and handed his father the change. ‘“* Why, 
surely,” said the father, “that telegram cost more than thirty-five 
didn’t it?”’ 
“Oh, yes,”’ the boy replied, ‘the one you wrote would have cost more. 
But I didn’t send that. I sent one of my own.” 
‘One of your own?” the father said questioningly; “and what did you 
eas 
* Oh,” the lad replied, 
And another father and mother were “ 
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cents, 


‘**T just wired sister: ‘I win; 
surprised ”’! 


it’s a boy.’” 
Marvelous! 















































Why are We So Different From the English? 


By William Elliot Griffis, L. H. D. 


Author of “Brave Little Holland,” “The Story of New Netherland,” etc. 


HY is it that if England is, as we are 
constantly told, ‘‘ The Mother of America,” 
Americans are so different from the English? 
This is the question that comes Sponta- 
neously to the mind of almost every 
American visiting England for the first 
time. 

The same American will then cross the 
Channel, travel in and through the Neth- 
erlands, and the common experience is 
voiced in the remark: ‘I have never felt 
so much at home as here. What is it 
about the Dutch people that seems to make us feel as one 
with them?” 

The answer is simple enough: it is found in the facts of 
history: it is the Netherlands, and not England, that is 
America’s true ‘‘ Mother Country.” 














The Truth at Last Coming Out 


HE truth as to the vastness of our debt to the Dutch 

has been long in reaching the American public, but it 
is coming out at last. Why has it been so long delayed? 
Because so much of our history has been written with so 
great dependence upon English sources and so little upon 
Dutch sources. Most of our American history has been 
written within cannon-shot of the Massachusetts State 
Capitol, doubtless because here was once the largest collec- 
tion of books in English. But what historian of American 
institutions—with two exceptions of trans-Atlantic work 
done by paid proxies—read Dutch, or delved in the archives 
of the Netherlands? 

Now, however, the tide is turning. It is no longer sus- 
pected that one is necessarily a native of the Netherlands— 
or at least of Dutch descent—because he calls attention to 
the glaring defects in our popular histories, ignoring, as 
they do, vast areas of fact known to the scholar in Dutch. 
I am the grandson of an Englishman with no Dutch blood 
in my veins, but I have studied American history in the 
Dutch documents. And when, last summer, I saw five 
tablets established on the soil of as many Dutch cities, in 
addition to two others already reared, all given by 
Americans, and testifying in enduring bronze to the grow- 
ing recognition, late as it comes, of the overwhelming 
influence wielded by the Dutch upon the springs of American 
history—I realized that the time had at last arrived when the 
truth was about to come out. Not that the coming out of 
the truth means any reflection upon England. Mind you, 
she has never claimed to be the ‘‘ Mother Country” of 
America. She has simply accepted what we have laid at her 
doors. And what country would, of her own volition, deny 
the parentage of such a child? 


Where Our Beginnings Came From 


HE five tablets that I speak of were erected in the 

Dutch cities of Utrecht, Nijkerk, Amsterdam, Leyden 
and Leeuwarden. And why? Because a marvelous parallel 
to our own political origins is presented by these cities 
in the far-off days before ever the Mayflower sailed for 
Plymouth Rock! Amazing are these parallels if we will 
but study them in the history of these Dutch cities in con- 
nection with what happened years after on our own soil. 

Here was a federal republic formed by a Congress of 
State Delegates, exactly as we did. 

Here was a “ Declaration of Independence”’ framed with 
the spirit—yea, the very words and phrases—of our own. 

Here was born a written Constitution followed almost 
exactly as a model for our own. 

Here was begun the recording of deeds and mortgages. 

Here was established our present university education. 

Here was begun the free public-school system upon which 
our own was based. 

Here was born a red-and-white striped flag, each State 
represented by a stripe. 

And all these before the sixteenth century had closed— 
the very foundation-stones of our own Republic—years 
before England ever thought of these elements of govern- 
ment or education! 

Those five bronze tablets commemorate some other facts 
that the American knows not of: 

That the Dutch gave the first foreign salute to our flag. 

That the most liberal supplies for our Revolutionary Army 
came from the Dutch. 

That Dutch loans paid our starving soldiers, upheld our 
credit, and, when repaid, remained here to develop four 
million acres of land in Pennsylvania and New York. 

They tell of the Dutch championship before all Europe 
of our Revolutionary cause. 

They tell of asylum and religious freedom extended by 
the Netherlands to Pilgrims, Walloons and Huguenots— 
three bodies of Christians whom intolerance harried out of 
the borders of England, Spanish Belgium and France, and 
who subsequently, on American soil, became the best of 
American citizens. 

Of such things do these tablets speak. But they only 
speak in part. If through tablets the whole truth of our 
debt to the Dutch could be told it would be necessary to 
cover the Netherlands with bronze from one end to the other. 





Have These Not a Familiar Sound? 


bog take one Dutch city—that of Utrecht. To thousands 
of Americans Utrecht is but a spot in geography. Yet 
well might every patriotic American uncover at the mention 
of this Dutch city’s name, for here was the first seat of 
federal government in Northern Europe. 

At Utrecht the ‘Liberty Bell” first rang out. 
3 Here men talked of ‘‘the Father of his Country,” the 
" Declaration of Independence,” the “‘ Written Constitution,” 

Freedom of speech and conscience for all men,” and “ The 
supremacy of the National Government over secession.” 

Here it was declared that ‘“‘the Union must and shall be 
preserved.” 

And all of this occurred two hundred years before 
Bunker Hill was won. : 

So uninformed are we Americans of our real origin that 
thousands of us think of these phrases as American: that we 
coined them: that they are our own! And yet, over there 


in the Dutch city of Utrecht, were they born nearly two 
hundred years before our Republic was born, and carried 
over here by our forefathers. Where does England appear 
as the ‘‘ Mother Country” of America with such a parallel? 

Think of a federal republic of seven States in 1579, built 
on religious liberty and free common schools, before Roger 
Williams or William Penn was born! 

No wonder that one American —a Yankee, not a Dutchman 
—Charles Francis Adams, saw history straight when he said 
that ‘in the great developing drama of civil and religious 
liberty, the modern phase of evolution, . . the ulti- 
mate verdict of history will concede to the Netherlands that 
at one time, and for a long time, it stood forth alone, but 
erect, in desperate bravery, the sole champion on earth of 
both civil liberty and religious toleration.” 

The cry, ‘‘No taxation without representation,’ sounds 
in every American ear like the first gun of the American 
Revolution. But away back in 1477 ‘‘no taxation without 
consent’’ was the Dutch law enunciated. 


When the Dutch Went to War for America 


AKE another city in the Netherlands—Leeuwarden! 

Here it was, by vote of the States of Friesland in 1781, 
that the Dutch Republic first recognized the existence of 
our own Republic of the United States. Only a little later, 
on April 19, 1782, came the States-General’s vote to receive 
John Adams, our envoy. It was this act which virtually 
ended hostilities for us, for it made our independence a fact 
even at the grim test of finance, since the Dutch bankers 
by their loans made our National Government, with credit, a 
possibility. Of threesil ver medals commemorating American 
independence, two were struck in the city of Leeuwarden. 
This act brought down on the Netherlands the wrath of 
Great Britain, and for our sakes the Dutch bore the brunt 
of war when their Admiral Zoutman worsted King George’s 
fleet at the Doggerbank on August 5, 1782. 

In the Boston ‘‘State House”’ there now lies American 
history wherein William Bradford has borne witness in 
classic phrase to our debt to the Dutch city of Amsterdam, 
having written in his Book II, paragraph 151: ‘By joint 
consent they resolved to go into the Low Countries, where 
they heard was freedom of religion for all men ‘ 
and lived at Amsterdam.” When harried or hanged and 
whole congregations of their faith and order thrown into 
the filthy English jails of their time the Pilgrim Fathers 
crossed the North Sea to the Netherlands and freedom in 
1609. A tablet of bronze erected in Amsterdam last summer 
speaks this and points to the true Mother of America! 

And again, it was that same young Bradford, Pilgrim of 
the Pilgrims, who, having as above testified his gratitude 
to Amsterdam, added thereto a still broader confession of 
what the Pilgrims owed to the Dutch. For it was that 
young Bradford who, from the new country, wrote in Dutch: 

ee te, ts obliged by the good and courteous entreaty 
which we have found in your country, having lived there 
many years with freedom and good content, as also many of 
our friends do to this day, for which we and our children 
after us are bound to be thankful to your nation and shall 
never forget the same.” 

If in these words Bradford, the Pilgrim, did not pledge 
the never-ending gratitude of America to the Dutch he 
surely came near it—as the memorial tablet at Rotterdam 
implies. So we see that the reminders of our debt to the 
Dutch at Amsterdam, Leyden and Rotterdam are con- 
fessions of obligation, not from modern enthusiasts nor 
faddists, but from those who actually received those benefits 
three hundred years ago. 





What Another Dutch City Tells 


HERE stands, too, a memorial tablet in Leyden—the 

thrice-charged Leyden jar of our national life, the city 
which has been ever electric with new ideas. This is the 
city that offered a new home to those three typical com- 
panies of makers of distinctive America—the Pilgrims, who 
founded New England, the Walloons, who settled New 
Netherland in America, and the Huguenots, who enriched 
our national composite with their manifold gifts and graces. 
In Leyden, in the new House of Archives, one can learn 
twenty-fold more from the written records about the 
Pilgrims than in all England. It was in Leyden, while 
the English universities still admitted only adherents of the 
State church, that Leyden University educated about five 
thousand English-speaking students, many of whom were 
or became American citizens. Here, too, was educated 
Jean Luzac, whase advocacy of the American cause, backed 
by that of a brilliant company of Dutch statesmen, writers 
and dramatists who saw in the American movement for 
freedom the reflection of their own history, led to the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the United States of America by 
France, Spain and the Netherlands and the armed neutrality 
of Russia and Prussia in our favor. 


What the Pilgrims Brought Over 


HESE men and women brought to America, as naturally 

a part of themselves as their eyes and hands, the great 
institutions that their twelve years’ residence in the 
Netherlands had taught them meant freedom of life for a 
nation. For remember, too, what else they brought over. 

Take the common modern practice of the State allowing 
a prisoner the free services of a lawyer for his defense, and 
the office of a district attorney for each county. So familiar 
to us are these that we regard them as American inventions. 
Both institutions have been credited to England, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, it is impossible to find in England, even 
today, any official corresponding to our district attorney. 
Both of these institutions existed in the Netherlands three 
centuries before they were brought to America. 

Take the equal distribution of property among the chil- 
dren of a person dying intestate—that is, withouta will. This 
was brought to America direct from the Netherlands by the 
Pilgrims. It never existed in England. 

The record of all deeds and mortgages in a public office, a 
custom which affects every man and woman who owns or 
buys property, came to America direct from the Netherlands. 
It never came from England, since it does not exist there 
even at the present day. 





The township system, by which each town has local self- 
government, with its natural sequence of local self-govern- 
ment in county and State, came from the Netherlands. 

The practice of making prisoners work, and turning 
prisons into workhouses, and, in fact, our whole modern 
American management of free prisons which has caused 
the admiration of the entire world, was brought from the 
Netherlands to America by William Penn. 

All this is not to be wondered at when one stops to 
consider that the men who founded New York were not 
Englishmen, but largely Dutchmen: that the Pilgrims, a; 
has been pointed out before, who settled Plymouth, had 
lived twelve years in the Netherlands: that the Puritan; 
who settled elsewhere in Massachusetts had all their lives 
been exposed to a Dutch influence: that Connecticut, a: 
well as New York, was owned or first settled by the Dutch 
West India Company: that Roger Williams, who founded 
Rhode Island, was a Dutch scholar: and that William Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania, came of a Dutch mother. 

How many Americans know that the city of Buffalo was 
laid out by the Dutch as ‘‘New Amsterdam’”’? 

How many Americans know that a Dutchman, Van der 
Kemp, riding on horseback, in July, 1792, from Utica to 
Niagara predicted the future Erie Canal? 

Even our widest-known American family names ar 
purely Dutch, only they have been perverted and changed 
in the English. The Dutch name of Pickard became Packard : 
Bruyn and Brouen became Brown; DeWitt became Dwight; 
Kuyper became Cooper; Groen became Green; Hardt 
became Hart; Jansen became Johnson, and so on. 

These and other proofs seem overwhelmingly to establish 
the fact that the spirit of our national life is far more Dutch 
than English. The seeds of that spirit were implanted in 
the Netherlands in the breasts of the earliest makers of 
this country and have flowered broadcast to their present 
development with a faithfulness to their Dutch originals in 
many cases nothing short of amazing. 


The Marvelous Record of a Small Land 


HAT the Netherlands has done for America seems not 

so strange when we consider what this same amazing 
little country has done for the world. Just read this 
marvelous list of leadership and invention: 

It was the first nation, for example, to master the soil and 
teach agriculture to the world. It taught the whole world 
to garden. We think of England as the country of the rose, 
but the first rose ever cultivated by man was grown in the 
Netherlands and sent to England! 

We think of the Bank of England as the institution of 
finance whence the world’s broadest lines of banking have 
come. But go back to the establishment in 1609 of the 
great Dutch Bank of Amsterdam, with one hundred and 
eighty millions of dollars deposits, preceding the establish- 
ment of the Bank of England by nearly one hundred years! 

University education in the founding of the great Univer- 
sity of Leyden in 1575 marked an epoch in the world’s 
history of education and made the Netherlands the center 
of learning of Europe. Here was founded international law 
through Grotius. Here Boerhave, a Dutchman, revolution- 
ized medicine by his wonderful discoveries until the Dutch 
medical school became the authority for all Europe. 

From the Netherlands came that great lesson in the pub- 
lishing of books in the shape of the famous Elzevir books. 

It was the first nation to place the reader and the spelling- 
book in the hands of the child, irrespective of station. 

As musicians, for nearly two hundred years the Nether- 
lands stood supreme. It was the Dutch who founded, in 
Naples, the first musical conservatory in the world, and 
another in Venice, and it was to their influence that the 
renowned school of Rome owed its existence. 


The Astounding Inventions of the Dutch 


T WAS the Dutch who introduced to the world the manu- 

facture of woolen cloth that marked an epoch in history, 
and followed this up by developing the manufacture ol 
silk, linen, tapestry and lace until they made their cities 
in Flanders the manufacturing center of the world. 

It was the Netherlands that devised and _ presented 
through the Van Eyck brothers the wonderful discovery ot 
oil-painting, and gave, in the person of the brother, Jan 
Van Eyck, the originator of the painted portrait. 

Then came the invention of wood-engraving by a Dutch- 
man, followed quickly by the printing of books from blocks, 
and later by the printing-press. 

Then came these wonderful inventions, all Dutch: 

The telescope. 

The microscope. 

The thermometer. 

The discovery of the capillary circulation of the blood. 

Theinvention of the pendulum clock —by which the Dutch 
gave to the world the beginning of anything which we can 
call accuracy of time. 

Then came the marvelous discovery of measuring degrees 
of latitude and longitude. 

Then, naturally, came the compass. 

The windmill with movable cap. 

The glass hothouse. 

The first use of underclothing. 

The first bedstead. 

The first brick. ; 

Even in sports, the popular game of golf, so often attriD- 
uted to Scotland, was played in the Netherlands over tity 
years before it was ever thought of in Scotland. 


S IT to be marveled at that a nation so prolific in ideas, 

in inventions, in leading the world, should have py ed 
so important a part in the shaping of our American lil: ind 
American institutions ? 


But the time has come for Americans to know the ta ts. 
We Americans have done a wrong to the people o! the 
Netherlands in talking about England as the © Mother 


Country of America” —a wrong, however, which Time, the 
great referee, is now beginning to set right. 

So, when we ask ourselves again, ‘Why is it that we 
Americans are so different from the English?” let us remem- 
ber these facts. Well may we ask ourselves: ‘Why, !1 the 
name of history, shouldn’t we be?”’ 
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The Girl Who 
Had No Charm 


By Maggie Wylie 
I 








T WAS in the little Scotch village of the 
|| Pans, in the house of my brothers, the 
three Wylies, that this story began— 
the story of a girl who had no charm. 
How that girl, who was I, Maggie Wylie, 
was born and grew, spoiled systematically 
by the doting brothers that brought her 
up, is no part of the tale to be told here. 
That a child is unattractive brings no 
grief into its child’s life of play and make- 
believe. But when the woman sees her 
girl-dreams wither under the touch of the 
passing years, when she seeks the reason and finds it in 
herself, then the bitterness of being charmless steals in. 
And that bitterness Maggie Wylie had come to know when 
the chapter in her life that she is going to relate began. 
Curiously enough, the Wylies were about their fire, dis- 
cussing the very subject of charm, on the raw November 
night on which the first link in that chain of strange events 
was forged. I mind well Alick, who was the oldest of us, 
turning his chair’away from the chessboard where he and 
David were having their regular game, and saying: 
‘Maggie, what is this thing, charm, exactly?” 

“Charm?” I answered. ‘Oh, it’s a kind of bloom on a 
woman. If you have it you don’t need to have anything 
else—not even education,’’ which was the great thing my 
brothers looked up to, not having so much of it themselves 
as they would have liked; ‘‘and if you don’t have it it 
doesn’t much matter what else you do have. Some women 
—the few—have charm for all, and most have charm for 
one, and some have charm for none.” 

















EZ And as I said those last words over to myself my 
hands dropped in my lap with the stocking that I was 
knitting and the truth of it burned into my heart more 
bitterly than ever before: 
‘“Some have charm for 
none!’’ That was for me. 

Yes, that was me with 
my life going by and my 
dreams passing, and I of 
no use in the world except, 
perhaps, in a small way 
to Alick and David and 
James, who would have 
been better off without 
me as married men. I 
must have showed how I 
felt, for up jumped James. 
‘‘T have a sister that has 
charm,”’ he shouts. 

“No, James, you 
haven't,” said I. 

With that he had noth- 
ing to say, so he slipped 
a present, a gold watch 
and chain, into my hand. 
But I could hardly see 
them, much less speak, 
for suddenly it came over 
me as it had never come 
before what it meant to 
have nocharm. A choke 
caught me in the throat. 
Oh, the bitterness of it 
and the injustice of it. 

Then poor David put 
his arm about my neck. 
“Would you like a silk?” 
said he. 

“What could I do with 
a silk?” I cried. ‘‘ You 
might as well dress up a 
little brown hen!”’ 

There was silence after 
that, for I burst out with 
a vehemence that amazed 
them all and me as well. 
Sut those bitter words 
telling the whole terrible 
truth of it had to come. 
And yet I knew how cruel 
they were to the brothers: 
how they hurt the dears. 
They were so blinded by 
affection, and more than 
anything in the world it 
would have pleased them 
to have me beautiful and 
men seeking after me and 
tosee me married tosome 
good man. When the 
minister of Galashiels 
married they actually took it as a personal affront, yet 
he'd never noticed me except as a friend. They had 
bought the watch and chain to console me for that blow. 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


“ZH But though I had to speak, after the words were out I 
hould have given anything to have been able to call them 
back. The silence that followed went to my heart. It was 
terrifying. I can call the scene all back again —the old room 
that I thought so grand and everything in it—the fine 
cushion on the best chair, the sideboard and the bookcase 
with the magnificent ten yards of books that were the pride 
of the house—and never opened. And I can hear the clock 
ticking as I heard it then ticking in the stillness down the 
hall. And then Alick, without speaking, began to gather 
up the chessmen and put them into the box. And poor 
James, not knowing what to do, sat down in the fine chair. 
‘“James,”’ said I, ‘‘I wouldn’t sit on the fine chair.” 
After that we could all speak again and it grew easier. | 
had done all that I was able to restore conversation and then 
David took up the burden. He began to tell what had 
made him so late in coming home. He had been kept at the 
meeting, being in the chair. 
Copyright, 1909, by Charles Frohman.) 
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ie IS generally conceded that in his play, ‘‘ What Every 
Woman Knows,’’ Mr. Barrie has written what is thus 
far, at least, his masterpiece. The thousands who have 
seen the play will be glad to have their evening’s 
pleasure recalled by reading the delightful play in this 
story form. But it is for those far away from the cities 
who cannot see the play that this version is particularly 
given, especially as Mr. Barrie will not allow his plays, 
or any complete version of them, to be published. This 
version is, therefore, destined to be the only printed 
form in which the play is likely to appear. 
THE EpITorS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


























‘“‘Was it a good meeting?” asked Alick, showing an 
interest he never felt in those meetings. 

He grasped at anything to get away from the fatal sub- 
ject of charm. 

‘“Fairish,” said David. ‘But that young John Shand 
would make a speech,”’ said he. His face clouded. 

I’d been knitting again, but I wanted to show that I was 
interested in the conversation, so I said: ‘‘ John Shand? Is 
that the student Shand ?”’ 

“The same,” said David. ‘‘He’s a student at Glasgow 
University in the winter months, but in the summer he’s 
just the railway porter here. I think it’s very presumptuous 
of a young lad like that to make a speech when he hasn’t a 
penny to bless himself with.” 

‘The Shands were always an impudent family,” said 
Alick, ‘‘and jealous because as we rose in the world they 
went down. I suppose that’s the reason they haven’t been 
on speaking terms with us this six years.’”” Then he added: 
‘“Was it a good speech?”’ 

‘“‘It was a very fine speech,” said David with some heat, 
“but he needn’t have made fun of me!” 

And then I really was interested. The idea of that young 
Shand making fun of David! ‘‘He dared!” I cried. 


As We Know Her 
Through Miss Maude Adams 
in J. M. Barrie’s Play 


“‘T suppose it’s because I’m a self-made man,”’ said David 
gloomily, ‘‘but I cannot get started on a speech without say- 
ing things like ‘In rising for to make a few remarks.’”’ 

““What’s wrong with that?” asked James. 

‘‘He mimicked me,” said David, ‘‘and said, ‘Will our 
worthy chairman come for to go for to answer my questions?’ 
and so on, and they roared.” 

‘The Sacket!”’ said James. : 

Then poor David hung his head. ‘‘I did feel bitterly the 
want of education,” he said. ‘‘Every day I feel it in the 
very marrow of me.” 

“And so do I, David,” said I. And that was true. Not 
only mg I a little brown henlike body, but I was ignorant 
as well. 

“Lads,” said Alick, ‘‘it’s not to riches I take off my hat, 
but to education. We have these rows of books out of 
respect to scholarship, but all we really enjoy is the daily 
paper. 

David looked proudly at the books. ‘‘There’s ten yards 
of them,’”’ he said—‘‘ten yards of the most learned books in 
the language—that was my order.” 

“Yes,” said James, “‘and they were selected by the 
minister of Galashiels.” 


WEE With that poor James had put his foot in it from Alick 
and James’s point of view. Since the minister had married 
Miss Turnbull his name was never spoken, out of considera- 
tion for me; and yet, as I say, he’d never looked at me. 

Alick slammed the table and we all felt red and uncom- 
fortable again, for that brought up the vexed subject of 
charm. The minister had told us that Miss Turnbull pos- 
sessed it in a superlative degree. 

‘“‘Let’s be practical,” I said; ‘‘let’s go to our beds.” 

But as I made the suggestion I saw David give Alick a 
queer look. ‘I don’t feel very sleepy yet,’”’ said he. 

“‘Nor me, either,”’ said 
Alick. 

‘‘Nor me,” said James. 

What could it mean? 
“All of you unsleepy,” 
said I, ‘‘when it is well 
known ten o'clock is our 
regular bedtime?” 

“Exactly,” said James; 
“it is notorious that we 
gotoour bedsatten. It’s 
just that that we’re count- 
ing on.” 

I looked at him amazed. 
“Counting on?”’ said I. 

Then David turned on 
poor James: “ You stupid 
whelp!” he said; and 
then, of course, I knew 
there was something up. 

‘You've got to tell me, 
David,’ I said. 

‘‘James,” he said dis- 
gustedly, ‘“‘go out and 
watch.” 

‘‘Watch?”’ said I. 

“Ves, watch,” said he. 
‘‘Maggie, you must not 
be alarmed, but there are 
burglars about.” 


WZ Acold chill ran over 
me and I leaned and 
caught the table. ‘ Bur- 
glars!”’ I repeated. 

‘“‘We hadn’t meant to 
tell you till we nabbed 
them,” he said, ‘‘but 
they’ve been in this room 
twice of late. We sat up 
last night waiting for them 
and we’re to sit up again 
tonight.” 

All I could think of were 
the spoons and forks. 
“The silver plate!” I 
cried. 

“Tt’s all safe as yet,” 
said David; ‘‘that makes 
us think they were fright- 
ened away those other 
times and they are com- 
ingto makeacleansweep.”’ 

“How did you get to 
know about this?” Lasked. 

“The policeman called 
at the quarry with a very 
queer story,’ he answered. 
“He had seen a man climbing out of the window into the 
garden at ten past two.” 

‘Did he chase him?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘It was so dark he lost sight of him at once.” 

“Tell her about the window,”’ said Alick. 

And David went on: ‘We've found out that the catch of 
the window has been pushed back by slipping the blade of a 
knife between the woodwork.”’ 

“The policeman,” said Alick, ‘‘told us that the fellow was 
carrying a little carpet bag.” 

“Then,” said I, ‘the silver plate is gone!” 

‘“No,” said David, ‘‘we were thinking it was bunches of 
keys he had in the bag.” 


24 That seemed unlikely to me. Why should he carry 
keys? I said: ‘‘It would be weapons he’d have in his bag.” 

‘As for that,’’ said David, ‘‘we have some pretty stout 
weapons ourselves in the umbrella stand,’’ and then he 
added: ‘So, if you’ll go to your bed, Maggie ——”’ 

“Go to my bed!” I cried, ‘‘and you in danger? That I 
will not. I watch with you!” 

There was silence for a moment and then I heard David 
whisper to Alick: ‘‘ And they say she has no charm!”’ 
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Poor David, he meant it so well, he was so proud of 
me: so blind to me, I ought to say. And yet it was a 
tactless thing to have said, for it brought up the sore sub- 
ject again. f 

But we had no more time for that, for just then James 
came in on tiptoe, allexcitement. “‘Out with the lights!” 
he whispered. ‘‘He’s there! I saw him climbing the 
garden wall!” 

‘‘What’s he like?” said Alick. 

‘He's big, that’s all I could see,” said James. 
was a wee carpet bag in his hand.” 

“‘That’s him,” said David. 

‘“‘ And then,” said James, ‘“‘he slunk into the rhododen- 
drons and he’s there now, watching the window.” 

‘Do you think he saw you?” I asked. 

‘“‘l couldn’t say,” answered James, ‘but in the case he 
did I looked up at the stars and yawned loud at them as 
if | was tremendous sleepy.”’ 

“Whisht!” said Alick. And as we listened we could 
hear a noise at the window as if some one were tampering 
with the catch. James turned out the light in the hall, 
and softly opening the door we tiptoed out, and, partly 
closing it again, we watched through the crack. 


‘* There 


42 The window opened softly, the curtain rustled, the 
window closed again, and in the dark we could make out 
the dim form of a broad-shouldered man moving stealthily 
across the room. He stood a moment listening, then he 
came to the very door where we were and listened again, 
and as he stood there not a foot away I thought he must 
hear the beating of my heart. It was louder than the tick- 
ing of the clock, and that sounded all through the house. 

Then he went back to the center of the room, lit the 
gas and listened again. But his back was toward us and 
we couldn't see his face. All we could see of him was that 
he wore a shabby overcoat and a cockerty bonnet and 
corduroy trousers such as you would expect a burglar to 
wear. He was opening his bag and taking out of it what 
seemed to be a bar of iron, a burglar’s jimmy, and then 
his bunch of false keys. With them he went to the book- 
case instead of to the sideboard where one would expect 
a burglar to look for silver, and opened it with a key. 
Then he took a great book out, came back to the table, 
put the fine cushion on the chair, sat down and began to 
study. And then we saw that the jimmy was onlya ruler, 
and the burglar was John Shand, the student. We looked 
at one another in amazement and stole silently in. James 
was the first to speak. 

‘Ticket, please!" said he, imitating a railway porter. 

With that John Shand looked up and there was never 
man more amazed than he unless it might have been us. 
He was speechless. 

David smiled. ‘‘ You can’t think of anything for to go 
for to say now, John,” he said. 

‘“Young man,” said I, ‘I hope you found the cushion 
comfortable.” 

“I’ve no complaint to make against the cushion,’’ he 
answered, and as well as I can remember those were the 
first words John Shand ever spoke to me personally. 

All this time Alick was looking at him and shaking his 
head. ‘Think of it,” he said. ‘‘A native of the town! 
The disgrace to your family! I feel pity for the Shands 
this night!” 

But I had a feeling that Alick did not understand the 
case. ‘‘I think you should let the young man explain,” 
I said. ‘It mayn’t be as bad as we thought.” 

‘Explain away, my Billie!’’ said David. 

‘Only the uneducated would need an explanation!” 
said John with scorn, and then he went on fiercely: ‘I’m 
a student and I’m desperate for want of books. You have 
all I want here—no use to you but for display. Well, I 
came here to study. I come twice weekly.” 


ZZ And there was the truth of it! There was the poor 
boy standing like a wild thing at bay and all for the love of 
learning and the books that we never read. 

‘“You come twice weekly ?”’ I asked. 

“By the window,” David put in. 

But John was equal to him. ‘‘Do you think a Shand 
would so far lower himself as to enter your door?”’ He 
waited a moment. Then he added: ‘‘ Well, is it a case 
for the police ?”’ 

The three brothers stood undecided. ‘‘It seems to me,” 
said I, ‘‘that it’s a case for us all to go to our beds.” 

‘*What?” said David. 

“Ves,” said I, ‘“‘and leave the young man to study— 
but not on that cushion!” 

““Thank you, Miss Maggie,” said John, ‘‘ but I couldn’t 
be beholden to you.” 

That made James angry. ‘‘My opinion is,” 
James, “he’s a nobody—so, out with him!”’ 

‘Yes, out with me!”’ answered John—he was not a bit 
afraid—‘‘and you'll be cheered to hear I’m likely to be a 
nobody for a long time to come.” 

‘‘Are you a poor scholar?” asked David suspiciously. 

“On the contrary,” cried John, “I’m a_ brilliant 
scholar.” From the first he had that grand confidence. 

“It’s siller, then?”’ said David. 

“Yes,” said John, “‘it’s the filthy lucre. My first year 
at college I lived on a barrel of potatoes, and we had just 
a sofa-bed between two of us—when one lay down the 
other had to get up. Do you think it was hardship? It 
was sublime. But this year I can’t afford it. I'll have 
to stay on here collecting the tickets of the illiterate such 
as you when I might be with Romulus and Remus in the 
stars!’’ 

I looked at him and a choke came into my throat for 
the pity of it and the splendor of it. What a thirst for 
education! 

“‘T must say, young lad,” said David, ‘‘I like your 
spirit. Now tell me, what’s your professors’ opinion of 
your future?” 

“They think me a 
promise,” said John. 

“You have a name here for high moral character,” 
said David. 

‘And very justly,” said John. 

‘Are you serious-minded ?”’ asked David. 

‘‘T never laughed in my life,” was the answer. 

‘Are you a Sabbath-school teacher ?”’ 

“Tam,” said John. 

“One more question,” 
promised ?”’ 

John looked puzzled, but no more than Alick and 

James and myself. 


cried 


young man of extraordinary 


asked David: ‘‘Are you 


‘Promised ?”’ he repeated. 

““Ves,”’ said David. 

John looked at him scornfully. ‘I’ve never given one 
of them a single word of encouragement,” he said. ‘I’m 
too much occupied thinking about my career.” 

At that David looked at him curious-like, then he 
thought a while, then he signed to Alick and went to the 
door and beckoned Alick to follow him. I could see they 
had some plan and they both went out. 

‘‘T don’t know what maggot they’ ve got in their heads,”’ 
said I, ‘‘but sit down, young man, till they come back.” 

He looked at me and stood up the straighter. ‘‘My 
name’s Mister Shand,” he said, ‘‘and till I’m called that 
I decline to sit down in this house.” 

His pride was splendid, but of course I couldn’t let 
him know that I thought so. ‘‘ Then I’m thinking, young 
sir,” said I, ‘“‘that you'll have a weary wait.”” And I sat 
down myself and took up the stocking again. 

I knitted on in silence for a while and then David and 
Alick came in, looking very pleased with themselves. 

‘*Sit down, Mr. Shand,” was the first thing David said, 
and with that John looked at me triumphant and sat 
down. I admit I was surprised at David. 

“You'll have a thimbleful of something to keep the 
cold out,” said David again, and then turning to me he 
said, ‘Glasses, Maggie,” and then again to John: ‘‘ You’re 
not a totaller, I hope?” 

‘‘I’m practically a totaller,” said John. 

‘‘So are we,” said David. ‘‘ How do you take it?” 

‘“‘Tf I take it at all,” said John, ‘‘and I haven’t made up 
my mind yet, I’ll take it cold.” 

Then David turned to James. 
James?” 

‘‘No,” said James, ‘‘I a 

“T think you'll take it hot, James,” 
with a look at him. 

‘I'll take it hot,’”’ said James. 

““Then,” said David, ‘‘the kettle, Maggie. 
wishes it hot.” 
get rid of me. 


“Toa lady?” 


” 


“You'll take it hot, 
said David firmly 


James 
And then I knew that they wanted to 


244 I was back in a minute and they stopped talking 
directly Icamein. Finally, David said to me: ‘‘ Maggie, 
don’t you see you’re not wanted ?” 

“I do, David,” said I, but I sat down and they knew 
what that meant, for I began to knit on the stocking. 

‘‘We’ll have to let her bide,”’ said Alick. 

‘“‘Very well,”’ said David sternly, ‘‘you can sit there, 
but mind you, don’t interfere. Mr. Shand, we're will- 
ing, the three of us, to lay out three hundred pound on 
your education.” 

‘“‘What’s that?” cried John. He nearly jumped out of 
his chair; and as for me, I was not much less surprised. 

“On condition,” David went on, ‘‘that five years from 
now Maggie Wylie, if still unmarried, can claim to marry 
you—should such be her wish—the thing to be perfectly 
open on her side, but you to be strictly tied down.” 

Imagine how I felt at hearing such a proposition! At 
first I could not believe my ears. Then I was minded to 
laugh at the humor of it and then to cry with vexation at 
what John Shand would think of me. 

‘Well, what have you to say?” said David to John. 
“Decide!” 

“‘T regret to say — ’ John began. 

And then I interrupted, for I was piqued. ‘It doesn’t 
matter what he regrets to say, because I decide against it. 
And I think it was very ill done of you to make any such 
proposal.” 

“I must say, Miss Maggie,’”’ said John, “I don’t see 
what reasons you can have for being so set against it.”’ 

“If you could grow a beard, Mr. Shand,”’ said I, ‘‘the 
reasons wouldn’t be quite so obvious.”’ He looked no 
more than a boy. 

“‘T’ll never grow a beard,”’ said he. 

‘‘Then you’re done for at the start,” said I. 

“Come! Come!’ said Alick, ‘“‘why shouldn’t he 
speak?” 

“Seeing I have refused him ——”’ 

“Refused!” cried he. 

“Your objections, Mr. Shand?” said David. 

‘Simply, it’s a one-sided bargain,” said John. “I 
admit I’m no catch at present, but what could a man of 
my abilities not soar to with three hundred pounds? 
Something far above what she could aspire to.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said I, and yet it all flashed on me in a 
moment that what he said was true! Such courage as he 
had! Such force! Could anything stop a man like that 
if he had his chance? 


said I. 


NZS There was a pause for a moment, then David said: 
“But the position is that without the three hundred 
pounds you cannot soar.” 

“Ay,” said John, “‘ you have me there.” 

“Then be sensible,” said David. ‘It’s a good arrange- 
ment for you. The chances are that you'll never have to 
go on with it, for in all probability she’ll marry soon.” 

‘‘She’s tremendous run after,’”’ James put in. 

But John Shand was canny. ‘Even if that’s true,” 
said he, ‘‘it’s just keeping me in reserve in case she misses 
doing better.” ; 

‘‘That’s the situation in a nutshell,” said David. 

“Another thing,” said John: ‘suppose I was to get 
fond of her now, and then suppose she was to give me the 
go-by?” 

‘““You have to risk that,’”’ said David. 

“Or take it the other way,” said John: “‘supposing as I 
got to know her I could not endure her?” 

‘“‘Nonsense!”’ said James. ‘‘ You're 
impossible!”’ 

‘““You have both to take risks,”’ said David. 

John thought a while. ‘‘Three hundred pounds is no 
great sum,” he said at last. But we all saw what he 
meant. 

“You can take it or leave it,’’ said David. 

““No great sum for a student studying for the min- 
istry?” cried Alick. 

John looked at him with a light in his eyes. ‘‘Do you 
think with that amount of money I would stop short at 
being a minister?”’ he cried. 

Then David banged his hand on the table. ‘That’s 
how I like to hear you speak!”’ he said. ‘A young Scots- 
man of your ability let loose upon the world with a three- 
hundred-pound education! What could he not do? It’s 


almost appalling to think of—especially if he went among 
the English!” 


supposing the 


“Nothing could stop me,” said John calmly. Then he 
turned tome: ‘What do you think, Miss Maggie?” 

What I thought I had no intention of saying, but it 
seemed that all that David had just said was little enough. 
Such a boy, with such a brave heart, what could he not 
do? Especially if he were guided rightly. I looked up 
from my knitting for a moment and then went on with it. 
‘I have no thoughts on the subject either way,” I said. 

There was another pause, then I could see John look- 
ing at me cautiously. 

‘“*What’s her age?” he asked. ‘‘She looks youthful, but 
—they say it’s the curls that does it.” 

‘“‘She’s one of those women,” said dear, staunch David 
quickly, ‘‘ who are eternally young.” 

“T can’t take that for an answer,” said John. 

“‘She’s twenty-five,” said David. 

I gave a gasp, but I never looked up from my knitting. 

“Ay,” said John, ‘‘and I’m just twenty-one.” 

‘‘T read in a book,” said James, ‘‘that about four years’ 
difference in the ages is the ideal thing.” 

‘‘Blethers!” said John. 

David looked at him judiciously. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Shand?” 
he said. 


24S And then as we waited for John’s answer to this 
strange proposition I began to realize how the poor lad 
needed guidance and some one to look after him, and 
all the more for his pride and his high-handed way that 
needed taking down. 

John looked at me again, then he said slowly: ‘I’m 
willing if she’s willing.” 

He was so cautious and comical that I couldn’t resist 
the temptation to joke. ‘‘There can be no ‘if’ about 
it,”’ said I seriously, sitting up; ‘“‘it must be an offer.” 

‘““A Shand give a Wylie such a chance to humiliate 
him?” cried John. ‘‘ Never!” 

‘*Then all is off,’”’ said I. 

“Come! Come! Mr. Shand!” said James. 

“No! No!” said John. 

“It’s just a form,”’ said David. 

‘““That’s all, that’s all,” said James. 

I could see that it was terribly hard for John, but he 
needed the humbling, so I never helped him. 

“Miss Maggie,”’ said he at last, ‘‘ will you?” 

“Is it an offer?” said I. 

“Yes,” said John. 

Then I realized as I had not done before that perhaps, 
after all, in spite of the strange way of going at it, John 
Shand meant something to me. It sobered me. I got up 
from my chair and looked at him. ‘‘ Before I answer,”’ | 
said, ‘‘I want first to give you a chance of drawing back.”’ 

““Maggie!”’ cried David. 

But I went on: ‘‘When they said that I have been 
‘sought after’ they were misleading you. I’m without 
charm. Nobody has ever been after me.” 

“Oho!” said John, looking at my brothers. 

“They will yet,” said Alick. 

John thought a moment. ‘It shows at least,” he 
said, “‘that you haven’t been after them.” 

“One more thing,” said I. I was in the spirit of 
humility just then. ‘‘ David said I wastwenty-five. I’m 
twenty-six.” 

Again John looked at the men. ‘‘ Aha!” said he. 

“Now be practical,” I went on. ‘‘Do you withdraw from the 
bargain or do you not ?” 

There was a wait and then John said heavily: 
bargain.” 

I think a mist came over my eyes then. Though we were 
all together in the room I seemed to be alone. Of course, I had 
no idea of marrying him, but I was being of use to him with the 
money, and so we were tied together in a way and I might help 
his splendid courage. 

Then all at once I heard Alick say cheerily: ‘‘Did you say 
you’d take it hot, Mr. Shand?” 

And John answered: ‘‘I think I’ll take it neat!” 


“It’s 4 


NZS The glasses were filled and Alick toasted him. ‘‘Here’s to 
you, Mr. Shand, and your career!” 

‘*Thank you,” said John, and turning to me he lifted his glass. 
““To Miss Maggie,”’ he said. It was the first time that ever | 
was toasted out of the Wylie family. Then, after pondering a 
bit an idea seemed to come to him. ‘‘Had we not better draw 
up a legal document?” he suggested. ‘‘Lawyer Crosbie could 
do it on the quiet.” 

“*Should we do that?” said David, ‘‘or should we just trust to 
one another’s honor?” 

“‘Let Maggie decide,” said Alick. 

What could I say? It was John’s idea to have a document 
“*T think we would better have a legal document,” I said. 

‘‘We’ll have it drawn up tomorrow,” said David. ‘‘I wa 
thinking the best way would be for to pay the money in five 
yearly installments.” 

“*And I,” said John, ‘‘I was thinking, better bank the whol 
sum in my name at once.” 

‘*T think David’s plan the best,’’ said Alick. 

“*T think so, too,” said James. 

“J think not!” said John. ‘‘Of course, if it’s not convenicnt 
to you ‘2 

“It’s perfectly convenient,” said David hastily. ‘‘What do 
you say, Maggie?” 

Again I was in a quandary, and then there seemed only on 
way. ‘‘I agree with John,” said I 
Presently John was going. He put on his coat. Outside 

was a raw night. ‘‘Have you a muffler, John?” said I. 

“*T have,” he said. 

‘You would better put it around twice,’ I said, and 
helped him wind it. 

“*T think, Maggie,” said David, ‘‘that you might see Mr. 
Shand out.”’ 

‘*Certainly,” said I. ‘*This way, John.” I caught him 
the arm, for the lad actually was for going by the window a 
had come—and so I led the way down the hall. At the d 
we shook hands. The door closed and he was gone. For a litt 
I waited there, thinking. It was all incredible and amazing, 
yet there it was, true. Then I came back to the sitting-r 
and I took the book that he had been studying from the tabl 

‘‘Are you taking the book to your bed, Maggie?” a 
David. 

‘*Yes,” said I, ‘‘I don’t want him to know things I don’t } 
myself.” 

Then I went out, but I stopped in the hall, for I heard James 
‘*John Shand has no idea what a remarkable woman Maggie } 

‘*Best he shouldn’t know,” said Alick. ‘‘Men are nervous 
remarkable women. It’s an instinct, and all the remark 
women know it and spend half their lives in concealing that th« 
are remarkable.” 

And wondering on the truth of this I went to my bec. 
knew that I was not remarkable, only anxious to be of us: 
that poor, brave lad, to make up, if might be, for my lack ol 
charm, and perhaps, too, for my lack of being a truthful wom 
for when I confessed to him that I was twenty-six it was 
confession. I was twenty-seven. 
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DRAWN BY C. D. WILLIAMS 


hen Actors Play to an Audience of One 





F ONE of the closest friends that Charles 
Frohman has were asked to describe him 
in one word that word would be “ eccen- 
tric’’—that is, he is out of the ordinary 
circle; he is in a class by himself. The 
greatest of theatrical-producing man 
agers, he is personally the simplest of 
men. A man with a vivid, even pictorial 
imagination, his speech is crisp, unas- 
suming and direct. The secret of his 
success is that he has always done what 

| he has had to do quicker and better than 

Sa) the. other man could do it. His. first 
position as a boy was to deliver newspapers from the 
counting-room of the ‘‘ New York Tribune.’ But it is still 
told of him that he could count them quicker and more 
accurately than anybody else. 

To the ordinary mind Mr. Frohman is a bundle of con- 
tradictions. A member of the greatest organization of 
theatrical managers in the world, he never attends any of 
their meetings. A producer of plays, with more theatrical 
property carrying his name than any of his contemporaries, 
not one playgoer in a hundred knows what he looks like 
With more successes to his credit than any living manager, 
he has also had more failures—because he has taken 
greater chances. He has the worst memory in the world 
for failures; the best memory for successes. At the first 
performance of a play he sits in the last row of the 
gallery when he is sure of the success of the play. If he is 
doubtful he will be found sitting on the stage, just inside 
the wings, where he so charges the spirits of his company 
with the surety of success that inevitable failure is fought 
ff for weeks, or plays doubtful to everybody else suddenly 
loom up into large successes. 

\ scoffer of stage superstitions, he is as mystical-minded 
is an Oriental priest. Nothing will induce him to state 

proposition negatively that can by any twist be stated 
positively. He will never say “I do not think,’’ when he 
an in any way say “I think.’’ He has yet to write the 
letter that begins ‘‘I am sorry to say.” 








46 Between his principal actors and himself there does 
not exist as much paper by way of a written contract asa 
two-cent postage stamp. That is the force of a great 
personality. Therein is an amazing tribute to a man’s 
word. 

He is nearly always alone—hurrying unseen and unsee 
ing from one of his theaters to another. So few know what 
Charles Frohman looks like that almost nobody recognizes 
him during the very rare moments that he is to be seen on 
the street. The door-tenders of his theaters speak of him 
is ‘to and fro-man.”” They never know when he is coming, 
ind he is already out of the theater by the front way while 
hey are still standing at attention to let him out through 
he stage door. 

Nobody can ever entice Charles Frohman to a rehearsal 
1! a play while the actors and actresses are still holding 
their parts in their hands, not yet having memorized their 
lines. That is why he has three or four stage directors, all 
simultaneously conducting rehearsals at different theaters. 
It is torture to the manager to watch a tanglefoot rehearsal 
with parts. There must be but one manuscript visible when 
he comes to the theater, and that one is only visible when 
the prompter steps out of the wings to help an actor halting 
in his lines. 

When the preliminary work is done and Mr. Frohman 
gets word that his stage director is ready, ten minutes 
before the rehearsal you will find him seated on an aisle 
seat in the orchestra of an absolutely empty auditorium. 
There must be but one other person in the theater, and 


By John D. Williams 


that a secretary seated just behind the manager. 
at a regular performance, the footlights 
curtain ascends and the performance begins. 

The play goes on with apparent promise of continuing 
until the end without interruption. But all the while Mr. 
Frohman, sitting motionless, gazing straight ahead, drink- 
ing in everything that is said and done, without ever mov- 
ing, is quietly murmuring to the secretary, ‘‘envelopes,” 
“lights,” ‘“good-by,” “chair,’’ and similar points. ‘Then 
the act ends and the curtain falls. But it has barely touched 
the stage before it crawls up again. 


Then, as 
flash up, the 


WZ Mr. Frohman is up from his aisle seat. He has 
hurried forward, just in front of the orchestra brass rail. 
His first act is to reassure all upon the stage that they have 
done well. Fifty times more is got out of, or instilled into, 
a reassured than a frightened actor. ‘‘ The first necessary 
step in coaching an actor is always to reassure him,” said 
Mr. Frohman once to a friend. ‘‘ Nothing can be heard, 
much less understood or adopted, by a man or woman in a 
state of nervous excitement. They are already greatly 
excited when called to the footlights. The first thing to do 
is to calm them and then correct them. They must be 
made teachable before they can be taught.” 

Then the secretary whispers the last point 

‘“Now, Mr. So-and-So,” Mr. Frohman begins, ‘‘ that 
chair annoys you; it is in your way. But the chair is all 
right. Later it is needed just where it is, so you see you 
are in the chair’s way. Don’t worry about it; don’t dodge 
about it or let it make you act awkwardly. Sit down on it. 
All right. That’s just a small point. I know you see it 
yourself.” 

‘‘Good-by,’” whispers the secretary in the manager's ear. 

““Now, Miss So-and-So, you are going out of the room, but 
not out of the country, so you make too much of your 
good-by. Lift it lightlhy—‘good-by’—upward, not down- 
ward—and then go out; don’t turn to say good-by; say 
it and leave instantly, just as you would in real life.” 

“Lights” is the next whispered note from the secretary. 

Mr. Frohman calls for the electrician. Toward this man in 
the blue jeans, as toward the actors, there is first of all the 
same reassuring manner which first puts the man at his 
ease. 

“The effect you are getting in this scene,” says the mana- 
ger, leaning toward the workman who peers through the 
glare of the footlights, ‘‘is one of twilight. Now the front 
of the stage is the fourth wall of your room, so you cannot 
begin to dim your lights at the footlights. You must begin 
with the sky through these windows at the rear. Check 
your border lights beginning at the back and move forward. 
Now try it.” The experiment is made, calmly and care- 
fully. ‘*That’s it, but not quite so fast. Now once more 
That’s it—fine! Fine!” 


“ chair.’ 


ZH Neither then nor at any other time does the manager's 
voice rise above a conversational tone. Not once is his 
manner aggressive nor his insistence upon a point tyran- 
nical. His method is as simple as his manner. It is merely 
that of allowing the people on the stage to act out their 
parts as they think them and feel them without interfer- 
ence, as long as they are going in the right direction. Then, 
when they have shown all they have to contribute to the 
scene or to the character, he stops them for what he reas- 
suringly calls ‘‘just a few little points’’—which more often 
than not are the making of the scene or the character. 

It is a saying among actors of experience that they would 
rather have ten minutes of Charles Frohman at a rehearsal 
than ten weeks of the best of professional stage directors. 
They cannot tell you why, but the reason is this: In devel- 
oping a living play out of an inert manuscript Mr. Frohman 


has an unerring knack of intuitively pouncing upon and 
bringing to the fore just the element that will make the 
play, if it is to succeed at all. Once he has settled upon the 
making element of the play, Mr. Frohman sets out to 
‘point up” scene after scene, réle after réle, until the essen- 
tials in the actor’s work stand out unmistakably—and the 
non-essentials are so gilded over that they do not tax the 
auditor’s attention. The Frohman credo is that “a play 
lives by being played over again—at the breakfast-table 
the next morning, ina man’s office, among friends at chance 
meetings. What causes it to be played over again is the 
fact that it has conveyed an unmistakably distinct impres- 
sion.”’ It gets this clearness of impression by the process 
which Mr. Frohman calls “ pointing up” a play. 

For example, one morning last week Mr. Frohman sat 
before a company of actors that was rehearsing a play in a 
way that emphasized one scene as heavily as another and 
with a monotony of action that only emerged from a dead 
level at the coming of the easily-recognized “ big scene.”’ 
After the second act the manager, taking his customary 
stand in front of the orchestra brass rail in the middle of an 
aisle, said: ‘‘ Now, I am an audience. I give you my atten- 
tion, but you must hold it. The secret of interesting any- 
body is in being economical with that person’s attention. 
Don’t call on him foras much attention for a trifle as for an 
essential. Only strike a hundred on those points that send 
the story forward. Let the others take care of themselves. 
You are like marksmen who have only just somuch ammu- 
nition—except that your ammunition is the attention of 
the audience. If you waste it you are gone; if you are 
thrifty with it you succeed.”’ 


ZH The quickness with which he sees a fault and the pic- 
turesque directness with which he corrects it are extremely 
interesting. For instance: In the battle scene of a recent 
war play the chief actor is supposed to get shot in the arm 
at the beginning of an act. Several other episodes occur, 
and then the act ends with the rescue of the besieged garri- 
son. Everybody on the stage is jubilantly cheering, but 
most jubilant of all is the chief actor, joyfully waving aloft 
the arm that he has forgotten was shot by a bullet. A 
blunder of that kind Mr. Frohman will purposely correct 
so pointedly that it can never occuragain. ‘‘ That's a quick 
healing, Mr. Blank; but | am no believer in healing by 
faith.” 

A star actress in a musical comedy has to carry a gold- 
mesh chatelaine bag. Its links catch on her dress, tearing 
the delicate fabric and her nerves as well. Her best song 
is being spoiled, as she thinks, by the orchestra, by the 
chorus, byanything exceptthereal cause. But Mr.Frohman 
sees only the mischievous bag. ‘‘Give me that 
please,” he says. Then the song and the singer proceed 
with a smile and without a wrinkle. 

Sut only the obvious can be corrected from the manager’s 
position on the orchestra floor in front of the brass rail. 
For an actor to mistake the sense of a scene instantly 
arouses Mr. Frohman from mere stage direction to genuine 
acting himself. In atrice he is up from his seat, has crossed 
the temporary foot-bridge between the orchestra and the 
stage, and has taken on the looks, the position and the 
speech of the character. 

He is all animation and earnest emphasis. His favorite 
saying is: ‘“‘ Now we come to the speech that contains the 
whole play. How does it go?” And the speech is recited. 
“No,” he goes on, ‘‘that makes too little of it. Think of it, 
there is a whole play in every word you are saying, and yet 
you rattle it off like a list of groceries. Now take it slowly, 

! so!’’—and with each “so!” he pounds the stage 


bag, 


so! so! 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 60 


















(MIHERE was never a man so besottedly in 
4| love, so firmly convinced of his wife’s shin- 
)))| ing virtues, that down in his secret soul 
(ihe didn’t believe half her fussing over 
| domestic matters to be quite unnecessary, 
and wasn’t convinced that he could handle 
‘the servant problem without trouble if it 
came within his province. 

And there’s seldom a married man who 
re doesn’t sooner or later say, with a greater 
A or less degree of forbearance, according to 
a his temperament and training: “ My dear, 
there’s no sense in putting up with such things. I wouldn’t 
stand it fora moment. If she isn’t satisfactory discharge 
her and get some one else. I have no such trouble in the 
office. If a boy or man isn’t what he should be I simply 
fire him and hire another. That’s the way to run things. 
The moment you truckle to your employees that moment 
you get poor service and impertinence. They don’t respect 
an employer who isn’t masterful. You must make your 
maid understand that you are mistress in your own house, 
instead of cringing before her and humoring her and sacri- 
ficing the family comfort to her whims.” 

A very young wife is likely to argue the question, to 
point out that the situation in the office and the one in 
the home are totally different; that the supply of office-boys 
and the supply of competent general-housework servants do 
not balance; that the loss of a cook means more serious 
discomfort than the changing of a bookkeeper; that every 
mortal has the defects of his qualities, and that when a 
servant has a host of good qualities allowance must be 
made for her faults and she must be handled diplomatically 
for the sake of her virtues. 

The Little Woman achieved positive eloquence along this 
line during the first year of married life. Then, being a 
sensible Little Woman, she realized that irrefutable logic 
and incontrovertible fact left her liege lord of the same 
opinion still, so she gave up argument. When the Busy 
Man was moved to hold forth upon the subject of servant 
management she smiled amiably and thought about other 
and pleasanter things. The hardy perennial border which 
she intended to plant in her garden, whenever they should 
acquire the farm of her dreams, furnished a most delectable 
retreat at such moments, and gave her grace to say none of 
the truthful but unflattering things which she might have 
thought of if she hadn’t been busy planting phlox and 
delphinium. 

Every wife would do well to cultivate a hardy border of 
one kind or another, and a tired husband might find 
reclaimed orchard or a model stable a pleasant refuge in 
time of trouble. 





GH The one subject which usually precipitated the Busy 
Man's discussion of the servant problem was a pleading 
request that he should try to be at home in time for dinner. 
In spite of all the Little Woman's knowing theories about 
mutual understanding and her appreciation of a working- 
man’s trials she did cling to the purely feminine idea that 
dinner should be served at a given hour, and shrewdly sus- 
pected that a lack of conviction in regard to the sanctity 
of the dinner hour frequently had as erick to do with the 
Busy Man’s tardiness as pressure of office work. 

So, once in a while, when the deity presiding over the 
kitchen showed signs of profound disgruntlement, the Little 
Woman made her plea, and the Busy Man was invariably 
surprised and hurt. 

*“Do you suppose, my dear, that I stay at the office late 
by way of self-indulgence?” he would ask with over- 
emphasized politeness, his halo showing a reprehensible 
inclination to tip over sidewise. 

“Why, of course not, dear; but sometimes, perhaps, you 
don’t realize how late it is and go on working at something 
that can’t be finished before the next day anyway—and ten 
or fifteen minutes does make such a difference in Emmeline’s 
temper. When you don’t get home till eight or half past, 
you see, she can’t get out in the evening at all, and —— 

‘If Emmeline doesn’t like our meal hours discharge her 
and get a girl who will be reasonable over accidental delays. 
Just have it understood from the first that dinner i is often 
late and that you won't stand for any bad temper.” 

He was started. 

The Little Woman wandered off along the hardy border, 
and the m: an, seeing the absent look in her eyes, pulled him- 
self up anc 1 apologized. 

“ Of course, you manage beautifully, Honey, and Emmeline 
certainly can cook; but you’re such a duck and so good- 
hearted that anybody can impose upon you. You mustn’t 
let . servant bully you. Just assert yourself and lay down 
the law. ‘Tell her what’s what, and if she doesn’t like it 
tell her to pack and go.”’ 

The Little Woman decided to plant the Canterbury bells 
just in front of the Madonna lilies. White and blue were 
so lovely together in a garden. 

The Busy Man’s hours continued to be most erratic, and 
Emmeline was soothed, placated, bribed into serenity. The 
household ran with apparent smoothness. When the Busy 


Man came home a good dinner and a cheerful wife were 
waiting and all was outwardly serene, although there were 
times when the Little Woman looked fagged and showed 
faint signs of quivering nerves. 

It was in January that the looking fagged became a habit 
and that her eyes began to look so big and her face so white; 
and it was on the first of February that she was taken to 
the hospital for an operation, the Busy Man for once for- 
getting his office and given over to blind, helpless panic, 
although outwardly he kept up a pathetic, white-lipped pre- 
tense of manly self-control and widespreading cheerfulness. 


ZS All that last day at home she was planning for his 
comfort during her absence, and holding long conferences 
with Emmeline—a softened, sympathetic Emmeline, fur- 
tively wiping tears from her black cheeks and divided ’twixt 
distress over the Little Woman’s danger and awful joy in 
the dramatic situation. 

When the doctor came with the carriage the Busy Man 
went with him into the Little Woman’s room. She was 
Ww riting at her desk, and looked up smiling. 

“T’m all ready except my coat and hat. Give these to 
Emmeline, will you, Dick? They’ re the menus for two 
weeks. I’ll be back by that time.” 

The Man went hastily toward the kitchen with a mist 
over his eyes and something clutching at his heart. 

She’d be back by that time, if —— 

“Don’t worry, darling,” she said later, as she bade him 
good-by before the operation. ‘It’s coming out all right. 
I’m not a bit afraid. I'll be back home again before you 
know I’m gone, and Emmeline will take splendid care of 
you—and, Dick, do be just a little careful about her, won’t 
you? She’s such a good maid I’d hate to lose her.” 

When he went home, five hours later, limp and shaken, 
Emmeline gathered him in and fed him the things he liked 
best and praised the Lord the ‘“‘bresséd lamb” was ‘‘ gettin’ 
on so fine,’”’ until he caught a little of her buoyant optimism 
and grim ae relaxed its merciless grip on his heart. 

For a week all went well at hospital and home. Then 
the tension began to relax and life to resume its normal 
values. The Little Woman was practically out of danger. 
The call of business made itself heard more insistently. 
There was much to be done in the office and there was no 
wife waiting at home to greet him. 

He stayed a little later than usual one night. The next 
night he was later still. The thing went on for a week, and 
Emmeline’s face began to lengthen. Her mistress was get- 
ting well, her sympathy declined, and the memory of the 
Little Woman’s e ntreaties before leaving home grew fainter 
and fainter. The ‘‘two weeks’ lengthened into three, 
seemed like ly to lengthen into four or five, and the third week 
Emmeline’s temper burst the bonds of her loyalty. 

When the Busy Man came home to dinner at eight o’clock 
on one Friday evening she served him an excellent dinner 
with quiet skill; but he noticed that she did not lend her- 
self readily to cheerful conversation, as had been her custom 
since the Little Woman’s absence had thrown upon her 
shoulders the responsibility of ‘‘chirking the master up.” 


24S After the dinner dishes were washed and the kitchen 
put in order Emmeline made her appearance in the living- 
room, where the Busy Man sat reading the evening paper. 

He looked up at her, smiling, but the smile died a violent 
death as he saw her face. 

Here was an Emmeline he did not know, an Emmeline 
with lips set and a deep furrow between her eyes, with 
shoulders resolutely squared and arms akimbo. 

Determination was writ large upon her. Even her well- 
starched apron crackled defiantly. 

‘If you please, suh, I’ve come to give notice.” 

She was respectful. but firm. 

To find the enemy heaving solid shot across his bows 
without any preliminaries threw the Busy Man into help- 
less confusion. 

He tried a mild joke upon her. 
her majestic dignity. 

‘““Of co’se I'll not go befoh the Madam comes home,” 
she explained. ‘I wouldn’ leave her in a fix that way—an’ 
her sick; but she’ll be comin’ along right soon now and I’m 
givin’ notice so’s you-all can get somebody else in as soon’s 
she’s home an’ settled.” 

The Busy Man put down his paper and stared at the 
disturber of his peace in consternation. 

‘But you mustn’t go that way, Emmeline. Mrs. 

Randolph wouldn’t know what to do—she mustn’t be wor- 
ried—I really don't see—why, what in the deuce is the 
matter, anyway? 

Even as he spoke a sense of guilt sent the blood to his face 
and he cast a furtive look at the clock. 

“Yes, suh,’”’ said Emmeline, following his eyes. ‘‘An’ I 
can’t stay nowhere where I can’t have my evenin’s.” 

He recognized an ultimatum when he met one. This was 
an ultimatum. 

“Well, of course, I was a little late this evening. A man 
dropped in and delayed me, but that was an accident. It 
doesn’t happen often, I 


It fell feebly away from 
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HE LITTLE WOMAN AND THE BUSY MAN 


In Which is Told How the Busy Man “Discharged” the Cook 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, Author of the “Belinda” 


Stories, etc. 


‘“*You’ve been late every night this week.” 

‘Oh, not every night.” 

Ves; suh. I didn’t get to church, an. I didn’ t get tomy 
lodge, an’ I missed a party I was goin’ to an’ had a new blue 
dress for, an’ I jes’ natch’ly can’t stan’ it. I wouldn’t mind 
missin’ an evenin’ once in a while—I allus told the Madam 
so; but I can’t get along this way nohow, so I’d better go.” 

Now here was a Heaven-sent chance to demonstrate his 
capacity for handling labor crises and employees. 

The Busy Man realized his opportunity; but, ey 
or other, his system did not seem to fit the case. He had 

never had an office-boy just like Emmeline. Office-boys did 
not deliver ultimatums. They did not put their hands on 
their hips and calmly propose shattering the peace and com- 
fort of a home. 

Of course the thing to do was to carry out the program 
he had so often outlined for his wife—to say, ‘“‘ You may go 
at once; here is your money,” and close the interview with 
a majestic wave of the hand; but he had a sudden vision 
of the Little Woman’s face when she would hear that 
Emmeline was going, and his heart sank within him. 


WEE The Scotts had had six cooks since Christmas. 
Three of them drank, and one stole Mrs. Scott’s silk stock- 
ings, and one had ten callers in a single evening, and one 
gave paregoric to the baby. 

And the Wilsons—well, Wilson had been obliged to take 
most of his meals at the club all winter because they couldn't 
get a servant who could boil water without a recipe. 

And Courtney never dared take a friend home to dinner 
unexpectedly—and then the Little Woman was still so 
white and weak. She wouldn’t be strong for a long time 
yet and every little thing would worry her. Why, she cried 
now at the drop of a hat. 

“‘T don’t think you ought to leave this way, Emmeline,” 
he said, with a heroic effort to be calmly judicial. ‘‘ Mrs 
Randolph will come home far from well, and she won't feel 
equal to training a new maid. I should think you’d have 
some consideration for her.”’ 

Emmeline looked at him without the slightest symptom 
of relenting. She had this futile man-creature where she 
wanted him, and she realized that this was the time for a 
demonstration that would make her pathway smoother in 
the future. 

“‘T ain’t got nothin’ against the Madam. She’s allus 
treated me white. Many a time I’d ’a’ left if she hadn't 
been so nice; but I’m a workin’-woman, an’ I’ve got to 
think about myself.” 

The Busy Man quite lost hold upon the curt dismissal 
and the majestic hand-wave and cast about him for a life- 
preserver. The idea common to all men that the blackest 
of grievances can be settled on a money basis came to his 
rescue, and he temporized weakly. 

“Tf your wages aren’t satisfactory, Emmeline 

A gleam of inspiration lighted the gloomy eyes. 

“Well, I’d ought to have thirty dollars anywhere.” 

“That will be all right. I’ll raise your wages to thirty.” 

“Yes, suh. Thank you, suh. But I’ve got to have my 
evenin’s, an’ you can’t get home at seven, an’ so I’m sorry, 
but I’ll have to go.” 

He looked at her helplessly. She was so big, so unyielding, 
so competent, so essential. 

A sudden appreciation of the Little Woman’s trials and of 
her surpassing diplomatic skill flooded his brain. After all, 
women knew how to cope with domestic problems. Fora 
moment he hesitated, ashamed to strike his colors, afraid to 
flaunt them. Then he surrendered unconditionally. 

“IT guess I can arrange about the dinner hour, Emmeline. 
You can count on my being here at seven.” 

“Yes, suh. That’ll be all right. Thank you kindly for 
the raise, suh.”’ 

She swept out of the room like a galleon under full sail; 
but in the kitchen she gave way to subdued chuckles 

“Ain't I allus said the Madam wuz too easy with him? 
she said gayly to the teakettle. ‘‘You’ve suah got to be 
masterful with them men—an’ that five a month wuz jes 
velvet—jes’ silk velvet. I never would ’a’ thought of it 


” 


ZH The next morning, at the hospital, the Busy Man led 
the conversation adroitly around to household matters. | 
‘“‘By-the-way,” he said carelessly, ‘‘I raised Emmeline s 
wages yesterday. She’s taken awfully good care of things 
since you’ve been away.” 
The Little Woman beamed upon him. ‘Why, Dick! 
How sweet of you! But can we afford it?” 


“‘Oh, well, good servants are scarce. I guess we can 
stand it.” 
She lay looking at him from behind drooping lashes ind 
the ghost of a smile hovered around her lips. 
‘“‘ Now I wonder what really happened at home and it 


Emmeline did to him,”’ she said to herself. But because, 45 
has been said before, she was a wise little woman and knew 
that when a man is struggling, in Chinese parlance, to “save 
his face” it is a foolish thing to let him know he is not 
accomplishing the feat, she asked him no embarrassing 
questions. 
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CHAPTER X 


JHE days passed on. _ Philip, in the comfort- 
| able hotel at Lake Louise, was recovering 
)| steadily, though not rapidly, from the gen- 
| eral shock of his immersion. E lizabe th, 
while nursing him tenderly, could yet find 
| time to walk and climb, plunging spirit and 
| sense in the beauty of the Rockies. 

On these excursions WVelaine generally 
accompanied her, and she bore it well. 
Secretly, she cherished some astonishment 
and chagrin that Anderson could appar- 

—J ently be with them so little on these bright 
afternoons among the forest trails and upper lakes, although 
she generally found that the plans of the day had been 
suggested and organized by him by telephone from Laggan 

) the kind and competent Scotch lady who was the manager 
a the hotel. It seemed to her that he had promised his 
company, whereas, as a rule, now he withheld it; and her 
pride was put to it, on her own part, not to betray any sign 
of discontent. He spoke vaguely of ‘‘business,”” and on 
one occasion, apparently, had gone off for three days to 
Saskatchewan on matters connected with the coming gen- 
eral election. 

ph a the newspaper, or the talk of visitors in the hotel, 

x the C. P. R. officials who occasionally found their way to 
Lake Louise to make courteous inquiries after the English 
party, Elizabeth became, indeed, more and more fully aware 

the estimation in which Anderson was beginning to be 

held. He was already a personage in the Northwest; was 
said to be sure of success in his contest at Donaldminster 
and of an immediate Parliamentary career at Ottawa. 
These prophecies seemed to depend more upon the man’s 
character than his actual achievements; though, indeed, 
the story of the great strike, as she had gathered it once or 
twice from the lips of eyewitnesses, was a fine one. For 
weeks he had carried his life in his hand among thousands 
of infuriated navvies and miners—since the miners had 
made common cause with the railway men—with a cheer- 
fulness, daring and resource which in the end had wrung 
success from an apparently hopeless situation; a success 
attended, when all was over, by an amazing effusion of 
good-will among both masters and men, e specially toward 
Anderson himself, and a general improvement in the indus- 
trial temper and atmosphere of the Northwe 








ZS The recital of these things stirred Elizabeth’s pulses. 
it why did she never hear them from himself? Surely he 

had offered her friendship and the rights of friendship. How 
els se could he justify the scene at Field, when he had so 
brusquely probed her secret anxieties for Philip? Her pride 

elled w oe she thought of it, when she recalled her wet 
eyes, her outstretched hand. Mere humiliation!—in the 
case of a casual or indifferent acquaintance. No; on that 

lay, certainly, he had claimed the utmost privileges, had 
even strained the rights of a friend, a real friend. But 
his behavior since had almost revived her first natural 
resentment. 

Thoughts like these ran in her mind and occasionally 
affected her manner when they did meet. Anderson found 
her more reserved and noticed that she did not so often ask 
him for small services as of old. He suffered under the 
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change; but it was, he knew, his own doing and he did not 
alter his course. Whenever he came he sat mostly with 
Philip, over whom he had gradually est: tblished a remark- 
able influence, not by any definite acts or speeches, but 
rather by the stoicism of his own mode of life, coupled with 
a proud or laughing contempt for certain vices and self- 
indulgences to which it was evident that he himself felt no 
temptation. 

As soon as Philip felt himself sufficiently at home with 
the Canadian to begin to gibe at his teetotalism Anderson 
seldom took the trouble to defend himself; yet the passion 
of moral independence in his nature, of loathing for any 
habit that weakens and enslaves the will, infected the 
English lad whether he would or no. ‘‘ There’s lots of things 
he’s stick-stock mad on,” Philip would say impatiently to 
his sister. But the madness told. And the madman was 
all the while consolingly rich in other and, to Philip, more 
attractive kinds of madness—the follies of the hunter and 
climber, of the man who holds his neck as dross in com- 
parison with the satisfaction of certain wild instincts that 
the Rockies excite in him. Anderson had enjoyed his full 
share of adventures with goat and bear. Such things are 
the customary amusements, it seemed, of a young engineer 
in the Rockies. Beside them English covert-shooting is 
a sport for babes, and Philip ceased to boast of his own 
prowess in that direction. He would listen, indeed, open- 
mouthed, to Anderson’s yarns, lying on his long chair on the 
veranda—a graceful, languid figure—with a coyote rug 
heaped about him. 

It was clear to Elizabeth that Anderson, on his side, had 
become very fond of the boy. There was no trouble he 
would not take for him. And gradually, silently, proudly, 
she allowed him to take less and less for herself. 


WES Once or twice Arthur Delaine’s clumsy hints occurred 
to her. Was there, indeed, some private matter weighing on 
the young man’s mind? = She would not allow herself to 
speculate upon it, though she could not help watching the 
relation between the two men with some curiosity. It was 
polite enough; but there was certainly no cordiality in it; 
and once or twice she suspected a hidden understanding. 
Delaine, meanwhile, felt a kind of dull satisfaction in the 
turn of events. The intimacy between Anderson and Lady 
Merton had certainly been checked, or was, at least, not 
advancing. Whether it was due to his own hints or to 
Anderson’s chivalrous feeling he did not know. But he 
wrote, every mail, to Mrs. Gaddesden—discreetly, yet not 
without giving her some significant information; he did 
whatever small services were possible in the case of a man 
who went about Canada as a Johnny Head-in-air, with his 
mind in another hemisphere; and it was understood that 
he was to leave them at Vancouver. In the forced associa- 
tion of their walks and rides Elizabeth showed herself gay, 
kind, companionable; although often, and generally for 
no reason that he could discover, something sharp and icy 
in her would momentarily make itself felt, and he would 
find himself driven back within bounds that he had, per- 
haps, been tempted to transgress. And the result of it all 
was that he fell day by day more tormentingly in love with 
her. Those placid matrimonial ambitions with which he had 
left England had been all swept away; and as he followed 


her—she on ponyback, he on foot—along the mountain 
trails, watching the lightness of her small figure against 
the splendid background of peak and pine, he became a 
troubled, introspective person; concentrating upon himself 
and his disagreeable plight the attention he had hitherto 
given to a delightful outer world, sown with the caches of 
antiquity in order to amuse him. 


ZH Meanwhile, the situation in the cabin at Laggan 
appeared to be steadily improving. McEwen had abruptly 
ceased to be a rebellious and difficult patient. The doctor’s 
orders had been obeyed; the leg had healed rapidly; and he 
no longer threatened or cajoled Mrs. Ginnell on the subject 
of liquor. As faras Anderson was concerned he was generally 
sulky and uncommunicative. But Anderson got enough out 
of him by degrees to be able to form a fairly complete idea of 
his father’s course of life since the false report of his death in 
the Yukon. He realized an existence on the fringe of civili- 
zation, with its strokes of luck neutralized by drink, and its 
desperate and, probably, criminal moments. And as soon 
as his father got well enough to limp along the trails of the 
Laggan Valley the son noticed incidents which appeared to 
show that the old man, while playing the part of the help- 
less porno was by no means without acquaintance among 
the motley host of workmen that were constantly passing 
through. The links of international trade-unionism no 
doubt accounted for it. But in McEwen’s case the frater- 
nity to which he belonged seemed to apply only to the looser 
and more disreputable elements among the emigrant throng. 

But at the same time he had shown surprising docility in 
the matter of Anderson’s counsels. All talk of the Nevada 
mine had dropped between them, as though by common 
consent. Anderson had laid hands upon a young man, a 
Salvation Army officer in Vancouver, with whom his father 
consented to lodge for the next six weeks; and further 
arrangements were to be postponed till the end of that 
period. Anderson hoped, indeed, to get his father settled 
there before Lady Merton moved from Lake Louise. For in 
a few days now the private car was to return from the coast 
in order to take up the English party. 

wee Ewen’s unexpected complaisance led to a great soften- 
ing in Anderson’s feeling toward his father. All those inner 
compunctions that haunt a just and scrupulous nature 
came freely into play. And his evangelical religion—for 
he was a devout though liberal-minded Nereg higee aptesc 
entered in. Was it possible that he was to be the agent 
of his father’s redemption? The idea, the hope, produced 
in him occasional hidden exaltations—flights of prayer— 
mystical memories of his mother—which lightened what was 
otherwise a time of bitter renunciation and determined 
wrestling with himself. 


4S During the latter days of this fortnight, indeed, he 
could not do enough for his father. He had made all the 
Vancouver arrangements; he had supplied him amply with 
clothes and other personal necessaries; and he came home 
early at nights in order to sit and smoke with him. Mrs. 
Ginnell, looking in of an evening, beheld what seemed to her 
a touching sight, though one far beyond the deserts of such 
creatures as McEwen—the son reading the newspaper 
aloud, or playing dominoes with his father, or just smoking 
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and chatting. Her hard common-sense as a working-woman 
suggested to her that Anderson was nursing illusions; and 
she scornfully though silently hoped that the ‘‘old rip” 
would soon, one way or another, be off his shoulders. 

But the illusions, for the moment, were Anderson’s 
sustenance. His imagination, denied a more personal and 
passionate food, gave itself with fire to the redeeming of 
an outlaw and the paying of a spiritual debt. 


2463 It wasa Thursday. After a couple of drizzling days 
the weather was again fair. The trains rolling through 
the pass began with these early “" of July to.bring a 
first crop of holiday-makers from Eastern Canada and 
the States; the hotels were filling up. On the morrow 
McEwen was to start for Vancouver. And a letter from 
Philip Gaddesden, delivered at Laggan in the morning, 
had bitterly reproached Anderson for neglecting them and 
leaving him, in particular, to be bored to death by glaciers 
and tourists. 

Early in the afternoon Anderson took his way up the 
mountain road to Lake Louise. He found the English 
travelers established among the pines by the lakeside, 
Philip half asleep in a hammock strung between two pines, 
while Delaine was reading to Elizabeth from an article 
in an archeological review on ‘‘Some Fresh Light on the 
Cippus of Palestrina.” 

Lady Merton was embroidering; it seemed to Anderson 
that she was tired or depressed. Delaine’s booming voice 
and the frequent Latin passages interspersed with stam- 
mering translations of his own, in which he appeared to 
be interminably tangled, would be enough—the Canadian 
thought—to account for a subdued demeanor; and there 
was, moreover, a sudden thunderous heat in the afternoon. 

Elizabeth received him a little stiffly, and Philip roused 
himself from sleep only to complain: ‘‘ You’ve been four 
mortal days without coming near us!” 

“IT had to go away. I have been to Regina.” 

“On politics?”’ asked Delaine. 

“Yes. We had a couple of meetings and a row.” 

‘Jolly for you!” grumbled Philip. ‘But we've had 
a beastly time. Ask Elizabeth.” 

‘Nothing but the weather!”’ said Elizabeth carelessly. 
“We couldn’t even see the mountains.” 

But why, as she spoke, should the delicate cheek 

change cokot suddenly and brightly? The answering 
blood leaped in Anderson. She had missed him, though 
she would not show it. 
32263 Delaine began to question himabout Saskatchewan. 
The Englishman’s forms of conversation were apt to be 
tediously inquisitive, and Anderson had often resented 
them. Today, however, he let himself be catechised 
patiently enough, while all the time conscious from head 
to foot of one person only—one near and yet distant 
person. 

Elizabeth wore a dress of white linen and a broad hat 
of soft blue. The combination of the white and blue with 
her brown hair and the pale refinement of her face 
seemed to him ravishing, enchanting. So were the move- 
ments of her hands at work, and all the devices of her 
light self-command; more attractive, infinitely, to his 
mature sense than the involuntary tremor of girlhood. 

‘Hallo! What does Stewart want?” said Philip, rais- 
ing himself in his hammock. The hunter who had been 
the companion of his first unlucky attempt at fishing was 
coming toward them. The boy sprang to the ground and, 
vowing that he would fish the following morning, what- 
ever Elizabeth might say, went off to consult. 

She looked after him with a smile and a sigh. 

‘Better give him his head!’’ laughed Anderson. Then 
from where he stood he studied her a moment, unseen 
except by Delaine, who was sitting among the moss a 
few yards away and had temporarily forgotten the 
Cippus of Palestrina. 

Suddenly the Canadian came forward. 

“Have you explored that path yet, over the shoulder?” 
he said to Lady Merton, pointing to the fine promontory 
of purple, piny rock which jutted out in front of the 
glacier on the southern side of the lake. 

She shook her head; but was it not still too early and 
too hot to walk? Anderson persisted. The path was in 
shade and would repay climbing. She hesitated—and 
yielded; making a show of asking Delaine to come with 
them. Delaine also hesitated and refrained, making a 
show of preferring the archeological review. He was 
left to watch them mount the first stretches of the trail, 
while Philip strolled along the lake with his companion in 
the slouch hat and leggings, deep in tales of bass and 
trout. 


2S Elizabeth and Anderson climbed a long, sloping 
ascent through the pines. The air was warm and scented; 
the heat of the sun on the moistened earth was releasing 
all its virtues and fragrances, overpowering in the open 
places and stealing even through the shadows. When the 
trees broke or receded the full splendor of the glacier 
was upon them to their left; and then for a space they 
must divine it as a presence behind the actual, faintly 
gleaming and flashing through the serried ranks of the 
forest. There were heaths and mosses under the pines; 
but otherwise for a while the path was flowerless; and 
Elizabeth discontentedly remarked it. 

Anderson smiled. ‘‘Wait a little!—or you'll have to 
apologize to the Rockies.” 

He looked down upon her and saw that her small face 
had bloomed into a vivacity and charm that startled him. 
Was it only the physical effort and pleasure of the climb? 
As for himself it took all the power of a strong will to 
check the happy tumult in his heart. 

Elizabeth asked him of his Saskatchewan journey. He 
described to her the growing town he hoped to represent 
—the rush of its new life. 

“‘On one Sunday morning there was nothing—the bare 
prairie; by the next!—so to speak—there was a town all 
complete, with a hotel, an elevator, a bank and a church. 
That was ten years ago. Then the railway came; I saw 
the first train come in, garlanded and wreathed with 
flowers. Now there are eight thousand people. They 
have reserved land for a park along the river, and sent 
for a landscape gardener from England to lay it out; they 
have made trees grow on the prairie; they have built a 
high-school and a concert-hall; the municipality is full 
of ambitions, and all round the town settlers are pouring 
in. On market-day you find yourself in a crowd of men 
talking cattle and crops, the last thing in binders and 


threshers, as farmers do all over the world. But yet you 
couldn’t match that crowd in the Old World.” 

“Which you don’t know,” put in Elizabeth with her 
sly smile. 

“Which I don’t know,” repeated Anderson meekly. 
“But I guess. And I am thinking of sayings of yours. 
Where in Europe can you match the sense of boundless- 
ness we have here--boundless space, boundless oppor- 
tunity? It often makes fools of us; it intoxicates, turns 
our heads. There is a germ of madness in this North- 
west. I have seen men destroyed by it. But it is Nature 
who is the witch. She brews the cup.” 

“All very well for the men,’ Elizabeth said, musing, 
‘‘and the strong men. About the women in this country 
I can’t make up my mind.” 

“You think of the drudgery, the domestic hardships?”’ 

“There are some ladies in the hotel, from British 
Columbia. They are in easy circumstances—and the 
daughter is dying of overwork! The husband has a large 
fruit farm, but they can get no service; the fruit rots on 
the ground; and the two women are worn to death.” 

“Aye,” said Anderson gravely. ‘‘ This country breeds 
life, but it also devours it.” 

“T asked these two women—Englishwomen—if they 
wanted to go home and give it up. They fell upon me 
with scorn.” 

“And you?” 

Elizabeth sighed. ; 

“TI admired them. But could I imitate them? I 
thought of the house at home: of the old servants; how 
it runs on wheels; how pretty and—and dignified it all 
is: everybody at his post; no drudgery, no disorder.” 

“It is a dignity that costs you dear,’’ said Anderson 
almost roughly and with a change of countenance. “You 
sacrifice to it things a thousand times more real, more 
human.” 

“Do we?” said Elizabeth; and then, with a drop in 
her voice: ‘‘Dear, dear England!”’ She had paused to 
take breath, and as she leaned resting against a tree he 
saw her expression change as though a struggle passed 
through her. 


44) The trees had opened behind them, and they looked 
back over the lake, the hotel and the wide Laggan Valley 
beyond. In all that valley not a sign of human life but 
the line of the railway. Not a house, not a village to be 
seen; and at this distance the forest appeared continuous 
till it died against the rock and snow of the higher peaks. 

For the first time Elizabeth was homesick; for the 
first time she shrank from a raw, untamed land where 
the House of Life is only now rearing its walls and its 
roof-timbers: and all its warm furnishings, its ornaments 
and hangings are still to add. She thought of the 
English landscapes, of the woods and uplands around her 
Cumberland home; of the old church, the embowered 
cottages, the lichened farms; the generations of lives that 
have died into the soil, like the summer leaves of the trees; 
of the ghosts to be felt in the air—ghosts of ’squire and 
laborer and farmer, alive still in the men and women of 
the present, as they, too, will live in the unborn. Her 
heart went out to England; fled back to it over the seas 
as though renewing, in penitence, an allegiance that had 
wavered. And Anderson divined it in the yearning of 
her just-parted lips, in the quivering, restrained sweetness 
of her look. 

His own heart sank. They resumed their walk, and 
presently the path grew steeper. Some of it was rough- 
hewn in the rock and encumbered by roots of trees. 
Anderson held out a helping hand; her fingers slipped 
willingly into it; her light weight hung upon him, and 
every step was to him a mingled delight and bitterness. 

“Hard work!” he said presently with his encouraging 
smile; ‘‘but you will be paid.” 

The pines grew closer and then suddenly lightened. A 
few more steps and Elizabeth gave acry of pleasure. They 
were on the edge of an Alpine meadow encircled by dense 
forest, and sloping down beneath their feet to a lake that 
lay half in black shadow, half blazing in the afternoon 
sun. Beyond was a tossed wilderness of peaks to west 
and south. Light masses of cumulous cloud were rushing 
over the sky and driving waves of blue and purple color 
across the mountain masses and the forest slopes. Golden 
was the sinking light and the sunlit half of the lake; 
golden the western faces and edges of the mountain world ; 
while beyond the valley, where ran the white smoke of a 
train, there hung in the northern sky a dream-world of 
undiscovered snows—range, it seemed, beyond range— 
remote, ethereal; a Valhalla of the old gods of this vast 
land, where one might guess them still throned, at bay, 
majestic, inviolate. 

But it was the flowers that held Elizabeth mute. 
Anderson had brought her to a wild garden of incredible 
beauty. Scarlet and blue, purple and pearl and opal, 
rose-pink and lavender-gray—the flower-field ran about 
her, as though Persephone herself had just risen from the 
shadow of this nameless Northern lake, and the new earth 
had broken into eager flame at her feet. Painters’ brush, 
harebell, speedwell, golden-brown  gaillardias, silvery 
hawkweed, columbines yellow and blue, heaths and lush 
grasses— Elizabeth sank down among them in speechless 
joy. 


246 Anderson gathered handfuls of columbine and 
vetch, of harebell and heath, and filled her lap with them 
till she gently stopped him. 

““No! Let me only look!” 

And with her hands around her knees she sat motion- 
less and still. 

Anderson threw himself down beside her. Fragrance, 
color, warmth; the stir of an endless, self-sufficient life; 
the fruitfulness and bounty of the earth: these things 
wove their ancient spells about them. Every little rush 
of the breeze seemed an invitation and a caress. 

Presently she thanked him for having brought her there 
and said something of remembering it in England. 

“*As one who will never see it again?” He turned and 
faced her, smiling. But behind his frank, pleasant look 
there was something from which she shrank. 

“I shall hardly see it again,’’ she said, hesitating. 
“Perhaps that makes it the more—the more touching. 
One clings to it the more—the impression !—because it is 
so fugitive—will be so soon gone.” 

He was silent a moment, then said abruptly: 

**And the upshot of it all is that you could not imagine 
living in Canada?” 


She started. 

“T never said so. Of course I could imagine living in 
Canada!” 

‘But you think, for women, the life up here—in the 
Northwest—is too hard?” 

She looked at him timidly. 

“That's because I look at it from my English point of 
view. Iam afraid English life makes weaklings of us.” 

‘““No!—not of you!” he said almost scornfully. ‘“ Any 
life that seemed to you worth while would find you strong 
enough for it. I am sure of that.” 

Elizabeth smiled and shrugged her shoulders. He went 
on—almost as though pleading with her: 

“ And as to our Western life—which you will soon have 
left so far behind—it strains and tests the women—true! 
—but it rewards them. They have a great place among 
us. It is like the women of the early races. We listen 
to them in the house and on the land; we depend on 
them indoors and out; their husbands and their sons 
worship them.” 

Elizabeth flushed involuntarily, but she met him gayly. 

“In England, too! Come and see}”’ 

“‘T shall probably be in England next spring.” 

Elizabeth made a sudden movement. 

“T thought you would be in political life here!” 

““T have had an offer—an exciting and flattering offer. 
May I tell you?” 


243 He turned to her eagerly and she smiled her sympa- 
thy, her curiosity. Whereupon he took a letter from his 
pocket—a letter from the Dominion Prime Minister, 
offering him a mission of inquiry to England, on some 
important matters connected with labor and emigration. 
The letter was remarkable, addressed to a man so young 
and on the threshold of his political career. ‘ 
Elizabeth congratulated him warmly. 

“Of course you will come and stay with us.” 

It was his turn to redden. 

“You are very kind,” he said formally. ‘As you know, 
shall have everything to learn.” 

“T will show you our farms!” cried Elizabeth, ‘‘and 
all our dear, decrepit life—our little chessboard of an 
England.” 

‘How proud you are, you Englishwomen!”’ he said, 
half frowning. ‘You run yourselves down—and at bot- 
tom there is a pride like Lucifer’s.”’ 

‘But it is not my pride,”’ she said, hurt, ‘‘any more 
than yours. We are yours—and you are ours. One 
state!—one country!”’ 

‘“No!—don’t let us sentimentalize. 
future. It is not yours.” 

‘But you are loyal!”’ The note was one of pain. 

“Are we? Foolish word! Yes, we are loyal, as you 
are—loyal to a common ideal, a common mission in the 
world.” 

“To blood also!—and to history?” Her voice was 
almost entreating. What he said seemed to jar with 
other and earlier sayings of his which had given her joy. 

He smiled at her emotion—her implied reproach. —~ 

““Yes!—we stand together. We march together. But 
Canada will have her own history, and you must not try 
to make it for her.”’ : : ; 

Their eyes met; in hers exaltation, in his a touch of 
sternness, a moment’s revelation of the Covenanter in 
his soul. 

Then, as the delightful vision of her among the flowers 
in her white dress, the mountains behind and around her, 
imprinted itself on his senses he was conscious of a 
moment of intolerable pain. Between her and him—as 
it were—the abyss opened. The trembling waves of color 
in the grass, the noble procession of the clouds, the 
gleaming of the snows, the shadow of the valleys—they 
were all wiped out. He saw, instead, a small, unsavory 
room—the cunning eyes and coarse mouth of his father. 
He saw his own future as it must now be: weighted with 
this burden, this secret; if, indeed, it were still to be a 
secret; if it were not rather the wiser and the manlier 
plan to have done with secrecy. 

Elizabeth rose with a little shiver. 
begun to blow cold from the northwest. 

“How soon can we run down? I hope Mr. Arthur will 
have sent Philip indoors.” 


— 





We have our own 





The wind had 


22H Anderson left Lake Louise about eight o’clock and 
hurried down the Laggan road. His mind was divided 
between the bitter-sweet of these last hours with Elizabeth 
Merton and anxieties, small, practical anxieties, about 
his father. There were arrangements still to make. He 
was not himself going to Vancouver. McEwen had 
lately shown a strong and petulant wish to preserve his 
incognito, or what was left of it. He would not have 
his son’s escort. George might come and see him at 
Vancouver; and that would be time enough to settle up 
for the winter. 

So Ginnell, owner of the boarding-house, a stalwart 
Irishman of six-foot-three, had been appointed to see 
him through his journey, settle him with his new pro- 
tectors and pay all necessary expenses. 

Anderson knocked at his father’s door and was allowed 
to enter. He found McEwen walking up and down his 
room with the aid of a stick, irritably pushing chairs and 
clothes out of his way. The room was in squalid disorder, 
and its inmate had a flushed, exasperated look that did 
not escape Anderson’s notice. He thought it probable 
that his father was already repenting his consent to go 
to Vancouver, and he avoided general conversation as 
much as possible. McEwen complained of having been 
left alone; abused Mrs. Ginnell; vowed she had starved 
and ill-treated him; and then, to Anderson’s surpris¢ 
broke out against his son for having refused to provide 
him with the money he wanted for the mine, and so ruined 
his last chance. Anderson hardly replied; but what he 
did say was as soothing as possible; and at last the old 
man flung himself on his bed, excitement dying away in 
a sulky taciturnity. 

Before Anderson left his room Ginnell came in, bring- 
ing his accounts for certain small expenses. Anderson, 
standing with his back to his father, took out a pocket- 
book full of dollar bills. At Calgary the day before a 
friend had repaid him a loan of a thousand dollars. He 
gave Ginnell a certain sum; talked to him in a low voice 
for a time, thinking his father had dropped asleep, and 
then dismissed him, putting the money in his pocket. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 






































LIFE STORIES 


FROM THE EXPERIENCES OF REAL WOMEN 





Why | Have Not Become a Mother 


A Wife’s Frank Statement of Her Reasons for Not Having Any Children 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. LEONE BRACKER 


My Mother and Father 


OTHER was a bride at eighteen, and 
although she is fifty today and has six 
daughters to prove it she is just like Peter 
Pan: she will never grow up. Father is 
fifty-five, and his gray hair shows that he 
has grown up for both of them. With 
six daughters on his hands—and shoulders 
—and a cheery little wife who is younger 
than any of us, Father has begun to break 
under the burden of his delight. 

We have always been the happiest 
family I have known—on the surface. 
We are so very cheerful that no one gives 

us credit for serious thought. Father is known and loved 

by every white man and negro and mule within a radius of 
fifty miles of his South Carolina plantation, and he is so 
good and kind that people come to him to settle disputes and 
to borrow a few dollars and to get sound advice. He is so 
fine and jolly that even the negroes still call him ‘‘ Marse”’ 
and worship the ground he walkson. He is so hard-working 
that every man respects him, and although we are very, very 
poor, as money goes, it would never occur to the richest man 
in the county to speak of him as a failure. But alas! he 
feels himself a failure, dear Father! It breaks my heart to 
see his disappointment in himself. He feels that it is his 
fault that we are poor and that we girls must look to our 
own livings—some day. He talks it over with me, for no 
one else understands, and tells me that in spite of his hard 
work he will leave us little or nothing. But I know that it 
is not his fault; it is Mother’s. And it is not so much hers 
as her parents’ before her. For thirty years and more 

Father has reasoned and patiently worked to open Mother’s 

eyes to her responsibility, but now he knows that it is too 

late: she will never grow up. 


























WES Mother is so sweet and hospitable and generous that 
she keeps us impoverished. She will travel any distance to 
take medicine and delicacies toa sick negro, who has probably 
treated her very shabbily, at that. She gives the cook every 
scrap that is left from our lavish meals, and that buxom old 
mammy goes home with a dishpan full of ‘‘ victuals”’ every 
night. Mother works all the time, sewing and cooking and 
doing a thousand things. She will work her fingers to the 
bone, as she expresses it, embroidering petticoat ruffles, for 
she considers them necessities to such daughters as hers, 
but she has never kept an expense 
account in her life. She will go without 
clothes herself in order to buy a new 


When she has the house full of guests she considers that the 
plantation supplies them and she doesn’t consider the grocery 
bills at all. She laughs when I suggest that she should 
relieve Mother of the housekeeping and keep track of stray 
dollars and cents, and says that ‘‘ Polly has absorbed a lot of 
stinginess from those Yankees.”’ Then she writes me that 
she needs a new pair of slippers and that she thinks she 
might as well kill herself, life is such a round of petty pov- 
erty. And I send the slippers, like a little fool. 


ZS The other four girls, who are younger than I, are my 
little brood of the Wistful Eyed. There is Ruth, who is 
twenty and a born cook and housekeeper, not because of 
Mother, but in spite of her. Mother would never teach one 
of us to cook or to sew, because she could do it so much 
quicker herself! She wanted us all to have ‘‘ good times”’; 
we would have enough work when we married. But Ruth 
is such a serious young woman, and she aches so to help 
Father and me that I have determined to give her the 
Domestic Science course in Barnard College, not only that 
she may be self-supporting, but also that she may bring 
order out of the chaos at home. 

Ellen is an artist to her finger-tips, and feels much older 
than sixteen. She has written me illustrated letters every 
week since I left home, six years ago. She has such a whim- 
sical wit and such a fine mind that I dream of making a 

cartoonist of her. 

G ara, bless her, i is only twelve, and she is our musician. 
She sings like a lark and has the delicate touch which 
bespeaks talent and feeling. It isas much as I can manage 
to send her four dollars a month for her lessons, but oh, 
that I may manage some day to help that blithe spirit into 
her own! 

Peggy, my darling of them all, is only seven, and for 
her | have no workaday plans. Surely, surely the good 
God will prosper me sufficiently that I may give her a 
beautiful young ladyhood, with no thought of work. 


Myself 


ATHER didn’t have enough money to send any of us to 
college, but he had a home big enough for a family which 
was as likely to number twenty as ten, for there lived with 
us all those who were unfortunate: my old-maid aunt and 
my two cousins and my grandmother; to say nothing of 
visitors who came and stayed for months at a time. But 








pair of dancing slippers for one of us. 
She will go without a cook and work 
twelve hours a day, but she refuses to 
sell her butter and eggs and milk. Liv- 
ing on a plantation where vegetables 
and fruit abound, and the place flows 
with milk and honey, she takes these 
thingsasa matterof course and dispenses 
hospitality with as lavish a hand as did 
her mother in those feudal days before 
the war. She rarely complains, and 
then not against Father, but against 
Fate, that vague force which has kept 
her so poor that her daughters cannot 
have the things that are necessary for 
such wonderful girls. She has no con- 
ception of the value of a dollar; she 
always charges things at the stores 
despite all Father’s pleadings and fre- 
quent resolutions on her own part. She 
is very economical for the first days of 
the month, but afterward goes to the 
telephone and orders ice and lemons for 
a multitude. 

When I was twenty and struck out 
for fame and fortune in New York 
Mother was not in the least alarmed for 
me. It was Father who lay awake at 
night and prayed for me. It is simply 
impossible for Mother to conceive of a 
possible disaster; she is so honest and 
kind herself that she expects the whole 
world to take care of her daughters. 
When I secured a positionat fifty dollars 
a month she urged me to get some 
maiden lady of good family for my 
chaperon. Dear Mother, she couldn’t 
see the comedy of it—a chaperon on 
fifty dollars a month! 








My Sisters 


Cy, THE six girls I am the second. 
Sister Kate, the oldest of us, is 
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thirty. She is a magnificent creature, 
strong and perfectly well, but she is dis- 
contented because Fate hasn’t hunted 
her up and laid a fine position with a generous salary in her 
lap. She writes me the most tragic letters about her 
inability to find congenial work. She has never tried to 
find work of any sort. She cannot define the work she 
would like, but it must pay well and leave her lots of time 
for her bridge clubs and her dances. She would take a 
business course, but Father is so poor that he can’t get the 
actual money together for a course. 

In vain do I write her and demonstrate that if she should 
give up bridge and house-parties she could soon save enough. 
When she has a little party—and she has one a week and 
often more—she orders ‘‘simple refreshments” and has 
them charged, and keeps poor Father’s nose to the grind- 
stone. He always owes his cotton crop before it is ginned. 








this to Father was a matter of course. He never thought of 
the others as being outsiders. Ours was simply a large and 
ever-changing family, that was all. There were only a few 
servants, but their large families were also included in the 
‘“‘family’’ expenses. 


ZH When! wastwenty I determined to put my shoulder to 
the wheel and help Father. I had literary ambitions, and 
had sent in any number of “‘stories"’ to the newspapers in 
the cities near us, and had just enough encouragement to 
keep on trying. With unlimited faith in myself and the 
world I borrowed a hundred dollars from my grandmother 
and came to New York. Of my three years here I could 
write volumes. When I look back on that terrible first year 
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and the terrible struggle I am incredulous that brown hair 
can ever turn gray over night, for mine didn’t. 

I came to New York so joyous and unsophisticated that 
I was a wonder to all who met me. Some people were 
kind, and helped me along. Others misunderstood my 
joyousness and insulted me. Before I had been here six 
months I had lost forty pounds and all my smiles and my 
hundred dollars My smiles had run away home, perhaps, 
and my money had dwindled, dwindled, until there were 
times when I knew real hunger and horrible fear. My life 
was a round of hard work and disillusionment. No one had 
prepared me for any of the problems I met, and I became 
nervous and afraid of myself. 


ZH I lost my faith in the world, and was just beginning 
to lose faith in myself when my sweetheart came on the 
scene and turned my night into day. With his encouraging 
spirit to help me I regained my cheerfulness and did some 
good work, which resulted in my securing a position which 
paid me about forty dollars a week, or two thousand a year! 
So much happiness all at once bewildered me, but somehow 
I kept on my feet and worked for six months, feeling myself 
a millionaire in love and wealth, and then I collapsed from 
nervousness. The strain had proved too much for me. 

Then I was married. It never occurred to me to keep my 
position after | was married, although I ple inned to do a lot of 
free-lance work at home. My husband’s income was very 
small, as a professional man’s income is apt to be in the 
beginning, and there were times when I sighed for that 
forty a week; but on the whole I never regretted giving up 
the salary for home work. 

My friends urged me to keep my position and pay for a 
servant or two, and thus have time and money for a few 
‘pleasures’; but I was jealous of my kitchen and living- 
rooms—I wanted to do everything for my good man with 
my own hands. I think he never once thought about the 
possibility of my keeping the position; he would have been 
very much bewildered at the suggestion, although his income 
was less than the one I had given up. 

When I was married I had not thought much about hav- 
ing children. I had worked so long and so hard that all I 
wanted was to be with my husband and to rest. My mind 
didn’t seem big enough to grapple with problems. But 
gradually I became aware that Mother was expecting me to 
present her with a grandchild, thus giving her an excuse for 
more lace and embroidery. She adored babies, and never 
thought of any responsibility due them. 

My husbz ind and I had talked this matter over, and as our 
income was so smi ill and uncertain and I was so frail from 
my three years’ struggle for bread and butter, we decided 
that it would not be honorable for us to bring a child into 
the world until we could afford to take care of it. We fixed 
on our fifth anniversary for our first child, and then dis- 
missed the subject from our minds! In the mean time I 
was to be so happy that I would get as fat as a pig and as 
rosy as possible and to love him a little more every day. 
Man proposes! 


GZS I read all the current articles about reluctant parent- 
hood and race suicide, but I felt that probably a lot of these 
people had such good reasons as my own, and worried very 
little about the birth ratio of the classes. 

I love children passionately, and the excuses some of my 
friends offer for being childless seem shameful to me; but 
perhaps they, too, have some underlying problem as serious 
as my own. Gradually my problem grew until I feared that 
even in five years I would not have the right to become a 
mother, and every letter from home strengthened this feel- 
ing. Times were harder than ever, or Father’s hair was 
getting whiter, or the children were growing so rapidly they 
were all young ladies, and so forth. 

Sometimes I would get out my precious collection of 
photographs of my husband when he was a little boy, 
and then I hungered—oh, how I hungered—for a little 
boy just like him. At such times I went around with a 
lump in my throat until I got my weekly letter from home. 
Then I put away the vision of the little son, for the four 
Wistful-Eyed ones stand in a row, looking to Polly for help, 
looking to Polly for everything. I see dear old Father, and 
always his hair seems to be visibly growing grayer. He 
looks to Polly for understanding, he trusts her completely 
with his little ones. I see Mother, my foolish, impractical, 
lovable little Mother, and I know that she must always 
laugh and weep cheerfully, for she will never grow up. I 
see the scowl of discontent on Sister Kate’s face, and I know 
that somehow Polly must fill her hands that the scowl may 
disappear. 

These are my children! 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 56 
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When | Became Engaged to William 


USED to think that I was a born old 
maid, and I had just settled comfortably 
down to being one when I became engaged 
to William. Itsurprised and disconcerted 
me a good deal, but I bore it pretty well, 
all things considered, till I realized that I 
must tell my relatives about it. There 
are a great many of us Bancrofts, and we 
are very proud of our traditions. We try 
to live up to the ideas not only of the 
living Uncle Francis and Aunt Maria, but 
of the dead Great-Aunt Angelina and 
Great-Great-Grandmother Foster as well. 
I was rather in disfavor because I hadn't lived up to the 
family tradition of early marriage.. They had all tried to 
help me and had had moments of hope, but these were 
always balanced by seasons of despair. For years now they 
had given me up, but I hoped to reinstate myself by 
announcing my engagement according to custom at the 
family Thanksgiving party. 

I had no illusions as to this being a pleasing thing to do. 
I had seen it done too many times by my cousins, and had 
been quite reprehensibly active in poking fun at them when 
they faltered over it. So I went over the scene repeatedly 
in my imagination and planned to walk nonchalantly up to 
Aunt Elizabeth or Uncle Francis with William and say 
carelessly: ‘‘This is William Norton, whom I am going to 
marry.” 

It came to sound quite easy. But when Thanksgiving 
Day arrived it looked different, and I stopped in the hall 
and held William back while I peeked between the portiéres. 
Uncle Francis had got under way with the story of the 
spotted dog. This story had been a regular fireside com- 
panion ever since I was eight, and I knew that to be inter- 
rupted in the course of it was apt to make Uncle Francis 
fretful,so [held on to William until Uncle had ended. Then 
I seized William by the hand and bore him into the room. 
It must have looked like marriage by capture. 











ZS Now, according to family custom, our mere appearance 
together at such a time was equivalent to an announcement, 
and at first this was what the family took it to mean. 
Cousin Harry brought his hands down on the keys ‘in a 
thunderous discord, and the group singing around the 
piano let their voices go quavering along unsuperintended 
while they looked at me with an air of being unable to 
believe their eyes. The rest were stupefied into silence, and 
I was speechless with stage-fright. Then my sense of humor 
dug me in the ribs and said, ‘‘Serves you right.” But before 
I could speak their surprise wore off; they had seen me 
violate family tradition before, and that I should be engaged 
to be married was incredible. This seemed to make things 


harder, and I berated myself that I had made William 
promise to let me make the announcement. But it had to 
be done somehow, and I led William over beside Uncle 


Francis’s chair and opened my mouth—but nothing came! 
I opened it wider—with the same result! Uncle Francis 
fairly bulged his eyes at me in alarm and tried to look down 
my throat. He must have found the words there himself, 
for quite without my conscious volition it was out at last! 

There were sudden exclamations and little cries and a 
general rushing together, and then a black pall of unbelief 
settled upon them. ‘‘Serepta must be joking.” My long- 
continued spinsterhood had itself become a family tradi- 
tion! When at last they did grasp the idea I experienced 
the most humiliating moments of my life. They snatched 
William to the family bosom with such force that he almost 
bounced off, and was left quite breathless from the shock. 
It looked like the incarceration of a criminal rather than 
the welcoming of a prospective bridegroom. I wanted the 
family to be pleased, of course, but I didn’t want them to 
seem so glad to get rid of me. But already the atmosphere 
was changing. 

“You say the young man expects to practice law, 
Serepta?”’ asked Uncle Francis, regarding him with deep 
suspicion. 

““He’s a member of the firm of Fisher, White and Com- 
pany,” I answered proudly. 

‘“H’m!”’ snorted Uncle Francis, in a tone which branded 
Fisher, White and Company as incompetents, and made 
William responsible for their inefficiency. 

Then Aunt Maria discovered a resemblance between his 
nose and that of John Chapin, the ne’er-do-well, who had 
married her daughter Anna. 

““Yes,’” Aunt Elizabeth assented, ‘‘and he has the same 

expression about the ears.” 
ZH They began to rehearse all the unfortunate passages in 
the marriage of John and Anna, and I moved William has- 
tily over to the other side of the room. I did not want 
him to know that the expression of his ears was unreli- 
able. But there a group of cousins were expressing their 
misgivings. 

‘Why, just look how it was with Emma, and she was not 
nearly so old as Serepta. Martin quarreled with her all 
the time.” 

““It was all his fault. 
Bancrofts—at any age.” 

“Come, Marie, you know that there i isn *t a twining vine 
nor a sheltered dove in the whole family.’ 

‘‘Poor Serepta! I suppose she never had any really good 
offers, or she wouldn’t be doing this now. 

I gasped. I thought I had had “ good offers,”’ as Marie 
called them, and it had never occurred to me that my being 
an old maid had made me hard to get along with; but prob- 
ably I was not a good judge. Anyway, this didn’t seem a 
safe part of the room to deposit William. So I steered him 
toward a little alcove off the library. But here they were 
asking, Who was this man’s grandfather? Did anybody 
know? No. Who were these brothers of his, said to live in 
Chicago? None of them ever came to Philadelphia. This 
looked bad! 
Harry, who had once intended to play football, said crit- 
ically: "He's pretty wellsetup. Itisn’t that. It’s the way 
a man’s put together that counts. Look how far back his 
arms are hung!” 

“If Serepta likes him I suppx se it’s all right,” said Cousin 
James, as he patted the crease in his trousers; “but they 
aren't wearing coats like that now, and of course you've all 
noticed his tie.’ 


We aren’t hard to get on with—we 


By Martha Bensley Bruere 


I glanced at William out of the corner of my eye and 
couldn’t see anything the matter with either his physique 
or his dress. But this seemed another place where it wasn’t 
safe to leave him, and so I immured him in a corner with 
Aunt Lucille, who was kind-hearted, although deaf, and 
whispered to William that she liked to talk about books. 
I heard him laugh in a high, embarrassed way from time to 
time and caught alarming scraps of conversation, but I 
didn’t know till afterward that the talk had drifted to 
unhappy marriages and stuck there in spite of all he could 
do to dislodge it. 

Before the evening was over the cold perspiration stood 
out upon William’s brow. No one actually accused him of 
murder, but the general opinion seemed to be that before 
the family sanctioned the engagement he should be as Care- 
fully investigated as though he werea Trust. By ten o'clock 
he seemed tired, and anxious for fresh air. 

‘‘T don’t understand it!” he said, as we walked home. 

‘‘What don’t you understand?” 

‘“Why, how you changed from an incubus, which they all 
wanted to be freed from, to a treasure, which they couldn’t 
bear to part with. Which are you?’ 

‘I don’t know,” I answered humbly. 


ZEB As time went on I seemed to know less and less about 
myself. I had been a species of domestic camel, able to 
carry anybody’s burdens. I had been business manager of 
the estate; I had been supposed to know something about 
stocks and bonds, about the renting of houses, the collection 
of debts, about plumbing and repairs. Now all this was 
changed, and I could hardly recognize myself in the inexpe- 
rienced girl of about eighteen whom they all seemed to 
think me. An air of unreality seemed to permeate every- 
thing—not the unreality of romance, but quite a different 
thing. It was not enough that all the family bodily present 
in Philadelphia should feel called upon to give advice; 
those who were out of town sent it by letter. 

From one cousin my mother received the third in a trilogy 
of letters matrimonial. The first came when my eldest 
sister, Grace, was married. The writer was ‘‘so surprised 
that she should be married before Catherine, who is so very 
much prettier.” Then, when Catherine’s engagement was 
announced, she wrote again: ‘‘It will be hard for Catherine 
to bend her proud wili to another’s when she has been for so 
many years her own ruler. But the discipline will be good 
for her.”” And now came a third letter: “I had given 
Serepta up years ago. But I am glad to see that she has not 
been frightened by the experiences of Grace and Catherine. 
You are to be congratulated on having got rid of all your 
daughters at last.” 

Now, if I were a thing which Mother was to be congratu- 
lated on having got rid of, was I doing the kind and con- 
siderate thing to hand myself over to William? Oh, what 
business had an old maid to be caught with a fiancé in her 
possession, anyway! 

Meanwhile, the preparations for the wedding went night- 
marily on. The young girl Serepta, who had mysteriously 
taken my place, was not supposed to have any mind of her 
own. I wasn’t even thought capable of selecting my own 
clothes. Had not Alice countermanded my order for blue 
ribbons, because they would fade sooner than pink? Had 
not the question whether I should nave : a tan or green 
reception dress worried all the family me? Alice 
went with me to select my hats, and as | was trying on a 
modest gray one, quiet and suited to my years, she said: 
“You'll want something more elaborate to return your 
wedding calls in.” 

The milliner gave a gasp, snatched the hat from my head, 
and replaced it by a rose-pink creation with a white feather 
nodding above my left eye. 

“There, that’s pretty and girlish,’’ she said, 
entreaties of n mine c could get the gray hat bac k again. 





and no 


It was getting to vie a dre attul strain—trying to - young 
all the time—but everybody so insisted upon it that I had 
to keep it up. I did occasionally go to my room and, 
relaxing from the strain, be as old as ever I chose. I was 
sitting one day with a pile of silk samples in my lap, trying 
to feel youthful, when our old cook came in to see me. 

“Miss Serepta,” said she, ‘‘it’s glad I am to hear of the 
good fortune that’s come to ye. Many’s the time I’ve 
heard your Cousin James makin’ the bet wid Harry that 
you'd be an old maid on their hands, and as I ain’t likin’ 
neither of thim lads I hope ye’ll disapp’int thim.” 

“Yes, Maggie, I’m going to be married.”’ 

“I’m hopin’ ye will sure, Miss Serepta, darlint, for this 
ain’t no time to go back on yer word. The family won’t 
be standin’ fer i All yer aunts and cousins is sayin’ to 
theirselves: ‘W hat has | she stood off so long for, if she’s 
goin’ to marry this wan?’ They’s dead scared for fear that 
even if they gits you up before the minister ye’ll be sayin’ 

‘no’ instid of ‘ yis. 


WES Maggie went away and I got off to one side to look at 
myself in this new light and find out whether I really was 
this changeable, butterfly-sort of creature they seemed to 
think me—I, who weighed a hundred and forty pounds net. 
But I didn’t spend much time squaring myself with this 
ideal, because I was nerving myself to meet William’s family. 
He wanted to go with me on this visit. But to appear asa 
prospective daughter-in-law, acc ompanied by William as a 
sort of showman, to be labeled ‘‘ Exhibit A’’—or possibly 
““B” or ‘*C’’—and to have them wonder if I stood for all 
the comforts of home—was more than I could bear. 

I had written them to look for some one older than they 
expected, but still I wanted to appear to the best advantage 
and went first toa hotel to make myself presentable. I was 
filled with such horrible fear lest my shirtwaist should bag 
at the back or pull loose at the sides that I sent the chamber- 
maid out for a paper of safety-pins and bribed her to put 
them in a row around my waist to hold everything together. 
I became suddenly dissatisfied with my new stock and tried 
to change its shape by cutting off the ends. I alternated 
for some minutes between putting thick layers of powder on 
my sunburned nose and rubbing it off to show the shiny 
surface, lest William's mother might have moral objections 
to powder. 

The chambermaid must have suspected my plight, 
she said to me at parting: 
lovely, Miss.”’ 





for 
‘Oh, they will all think you look 


In spite of my efforts I felt every year of my age when I 
finally got off the car, but somehow the actual meeting with 
William’s family was not so bad. Although it was trying 
enough to be sent on approval, I had almost forgotten to 
be young and was chatting along happily when a sudden 
silence fell upon them all. 

‘*You haven't known my son very long, have you?”’ Mrs. 
Norton said. 

The eldest daughter looked significantly at Ruth, her 
younger sister. ‘‘Yes, Serepta, I think even you cannot 
know William as well as we do,”’ she said. 

I saw that this was some sort of preconcerted action, but 
I didn’t know just what. 

‘“‘Now, William’s digestion,’ the mother went on, ‘‘is 
exactly like his father’s. He’s got such a delicate stomach 
and eats so little that you'll have to urge him a good deal.” 

Then Mildred told me how he was always late to dinner. 
“Of course, you will learn how to get along with it,” she 
said. ‘*‘ We used to keep the hall clock fifteen minutes fast 
when he was at home, just on that account.” 

Now wasn’t that clever of Mildred? I should never have 
thought of such a scheme, and I looked across at her in 
humble admiration. 

‘* And then there’s the way he likes to read poetry aloud,”’ 
said Ruth, ‘‘ when you are adding up accounts or trying to 
count stitches for crochet. But there’s always some way to 
get along with William, if you only understand him.’ 


WZ Then I understood them, even if I did not understand 
William. They were trying to smooth our matrimonial 
pathway by explaining William’s character to me. In their 
eyes he was a psychological labyrinth, in the mazes of which 
I might lose my way. It began to look to me as though I 
should never know enough about William to be justified in 
marrying him. I was thinking this over and trying to listen 
at the same time, when I became conscious that I must have 
missed something, for Mildred was saying: ‘‘——so I 
think you’re quite safe in buying your clothes, Serepta; 
only don’t let William put the date off for any reason what- 
ever. We’ll do our best to keep him in line.” 

I was on the point of growing angry at the idea that she 
thought he would have to be forced to marry me, when | 
remembered the fear of my own family that I should balk 
at the last moment, and my sense of humor fairly tickled 
me under the chin. 

But there was no sense of humor to help me that night as 
I lay awake and summed up the situation. Here was I, a 
settled spinster, whose family did not think her capable of 
even selecting her own clothes; no wonder they doubted 
her ability to select a husband! Then here were the Nortons. 
According to their showing I had altogether misunderstood 
William. Probably it was all a mistake about his really 
wanting to marry me. I tried to be dispassionate. I was 
quite sure that as an old maid I was a pleasant, contented 
creature. Pe -ople kept asking me about, not only to dinners, 
where it’s one’s ability to talk that counts, but to dances, 
too. Was I finding the life of ‘‘one for one” dull? No, | 
was not! Why, the on, did I even think of changing it? 

It was not a pleasant night I spent in the Nortons’ guest- 
chamber, and in the morning it was a very tired and per- 
ceptibly middle-aged Serepta who came down to breakfast. 
Since I had decided that I was a predestined old maid it 
behooved me to stop sailing under the false colors of a 
fiancée as soon as possible. So I told Mrs. Norton I should 
have to leave that day, packed up my things and tele- 
graphed William to meet me at the station. 


SES All the way back on the train I argued the question, 
and as we neared Philadelphia I had a little final talk with 
myself. ‘‘ Now, Serepta,” said I, ‘‘ you have always known 
that you would be an old maid; you have planned for it and 
arranged your life to that end. That’s your side of the 
question. William’s side of the question is that an old maid 
would not be a good wife. There are lots of young girls 
who would be glad to marry him, if they had the chance, 
and it is selfish and grasping for you to snap him up. His 
family evidently think so, although they were too polite 
to say it. Now, you are not going to be selfish. You are 
going to say to William that you have decided this engage- 
ment was a mistake.” 

Never did I feel more like an old maid than after I had 
made this decision. I flattened my pompadour, drew my 
veil tight across my nose, set my teeth and got off the train. 
And there was William hurrying down the platform. I 
pressed my teeth hard together, put my hand out ina mildly 
friendly fashion and advanced toward him. Somehow he 
didn’t see that I had relapsed into old maidism. He seemed 
still to view me in the light of a fiancée. I knew instinct- 
ively that I must discourage this attitude of mind at once, 
but in my embarrassment | took the wrong way. 

I have since been led to believe that to weep on a man’s 
necktie is no way to break an engage ment. 


. . 


The aoe shane my return . went with: William’ s cousin, 
Maud, and a group of his particular women friends to a 
little tea-shop. Maud was in such a flutter of excitement 
because she had the news of our engagement to give out 
that I knew there was no chance of her holding in, so as we 
settled ourselves around the table I blushed in anticipatory 
embarrassment. It came almost before we had got our 
gloves off. 

‘What line are you going to take next, Serepta?”’ Mirs. 
Rhodes asked me. ‘‘ You have tried so many things; there 
isn’t much left but law and matrimony.” 

Maud leaned forward impressively. 
to try law,” she said. 

It took Margaret Rhodes a moment to grasp the situation. 
Then she turned suddenly on me: “Serepta Bancroft, you 
don’t mean to say that you are going to be married!”’ 

“She is,” Maud interrupted. 

“Well, I—girls!’’ calling the attention of the whole group, 
“‘Serepta Bancroft is going to be married.” 

They all stopped talking and looked at me, and even in 
the excitement of the moment I couldn’t help wonderin 
why she called them “‘girls.”” Not one was under thirty, 
and only one besides my self was unmarried. 

Eva Rheinhart, who was my companion in spinsterhood 
and a particular friend of William’s, leaned forward and 


“She is not going 
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HE CREATOR OF THE 
RISON FISHER GIRL 
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: 

: 

; 

; 

4 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY MR. FISHER, AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY BYRON TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL, 

: 

; 

: 

; 
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(Oink HE AMERICAN GIRL has found no more 
Coal) Ne 


facile pencil to portray her charms than that 
a 


wielded by Mr. Harrison Fisher. He has suc- 
ceeded in creating a beautiful type distinctly 
Hii his own. Readers of THE JOURNAL have 
<3) voiced their warm appreciation of his art, and 
it is therefore a pleasure to present these pictures of him in his 
New York studio, with one of his young lady models. 
| Mr. Fisher was born in Brooklyn, but he lived most of 
4 the time in San Francisco until the age of twenty-one, when 
he went to New York and soon found himself busily engaged 
in illustrative work for the great magazines. Talent and an 
H abounding enthusiasm have been the chief factors in his success. 
H As he himself says, “I love to draw,” and as he is young and 
H 























ambitious we may reasonably look for even greater refine- 
ment and charm as his art develops. 



























































THE GREATEST PICTURES 
OF THE WORLD 


PRESENTING THE MASTERPIECES OF ART 
THAT HAVE RECEIVED THE VERDICT OF 
APPROVAL OF THE PEOPLE OF ALL TIMES 














WITH A DESCRIPTION OF EACH PAINTER, 
HIS ART AND THE PICTURE PRESENTED 





WHAT THE VENETIAN SCHOOL STANDS FOR 
By J. H. Gest 


Director of the Cincinnati Museum 


J ORE than any other school of painters the Venetians realized the full joy 

# of life in the subjects they chose, in their manner of drawing, in thei: 
i. composition and particularly in their use of color. All of this is but a 
j.| Teflection of the brilliant social life of Venice, under a government much 


¢ d i. more stable than that of other Italian cities, which enabled her enterprising 





| merchants to accumulate large wealth in trade with the Orient, the 
| products of which passed through her hands for distribution to Europe. 
,_ A=”__..j Venice thus early became familiar with the gorgeousness of Byzantine art, 
the superb color compositions of Persian, Indian and Chinese textiles, and their metal 
work, jewels and other objects of art. 

The materials were thus at hand for the most complete gratification of a taste for fine 
clothes and the pleasures of courtly assemblies in public and private buildings adorned 
with the richest furnishings. This tendency was carried further by stately pageants which 
the government of Venice constantly encouraged. These influences might have led 
Venetian art into a sensuous color without adequate restraint in form had she not been so 
strongly influenced by Padua, the intellectual center of all Northern Italy. Padua, though 
dominated politically by Venice, was the seat of a great University. The Florentines, 
Giotto and Donatello, had lived there for ten years in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The great master of the Paduan school, Mantegna, whose rugged, virile style was partly 
classic and partly Gothic, gave to the Venetian school of Bellini a firmness of drawing and 
construction which enabled Venetian art henceforth to control its inborn enjoyment of 
sensuous color and form. 

Thus equipped the Venetians became masters of painting, using color to the fullest 
extent, and not as an accessory of drawing as the Florentines had done. Whether the 
subject was religious or secular, an altar-piece for a church or a great decorative panel 
for a public building or a portrait, it was expressed in full, vigorous forms, in gay, luminous 
color intense with the joy of life, unclouded by the metaphysical speculations with which 
the medizeval Church so affected the rest of Italy; for Venice, isolated upon her islands 
and protected by her navy, took no dictation from either Pope or Emperor, but lived in her 
own free way. 

The painters of Venice were peculiarly close to the every-day life of Venice. They 
early broke away from the exclusive service of the Church for which painting had so long 
told the stories of the Bible and taught the Catechism. Religious pictures continued to be 
painted, but rather in the spirit of decorative enrichment of the walls of Churches and 
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SPD SDD SDD POO OD DODD SSS SSEESSE ESSE SESE Schools, just as also the interior of the Doge’s Palace and other public buildings. The 
“The Assumption,” by Titian, With One Exception the Greatest Oil Painting in the World palaces of the great merchants were adorned with paintings of all sorts, allegorical or 
religious compositions and superb portraits. Painting as practiced by the Venetian school 

was to the Venetian public more what music is in our day, an emotional expression in 

TITIAN (TIZIANO VEC Fill color, form and composition appealing to the eye as music to the ear. In that sense the 


art of the Venetians is peculiarly modern and the paintings of masters like Bellini, Titian, 


AN D H IS TWO MASTERPI FCES Veronese, Tintoretto and Tiepolo are of such intense interest. 


aie fq) -THOUGH the exact date of the birth of Tiziano Vecelli, best known as Titian, 
Fs A) is uncertain he is generally believed to have been born in 1477 at Pieve, a small 
» | town in the Venetian Alps. His family, which was of considerable importance, 
i | sent him to Venice to be educated. There his early preference for art led to 
yt his being apprenticed to Sebastiano Zuccato, a worker in mosaic, and later to 
\/4,; the Bellini. Under Giovanni Bellini the young painter acquired the love and 
mastery of color which have made his name a synonym for all that is rich and 
cece med Glowing in the art of painting. But with this feeling for color he combined a 
well-balanced mind and sound judgment, and he was a thorough student of his art. 

At thirty-five he was commissioned to complete the work begun by his master in the great 
Council Hall in the Doge’s Palace, and a few years later he was appointed official painter of the 
Doges, upon five of whom he conferred lasting immortality by painting their portraits. His 
figure pictures glow with wonderful color, and his great imaginative works show a knowledge 
of drawing and composition known to but few members of this great school. Titian’s death 
occurred in 1576 when he was in his hundredth year. 
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The Assumption of the Virgin 


HIS great picture may be likened to a grand organ harmony in some vast, dimly-lighted 

cathedral. Painted as an altar-piece for the vast old Church of the Frari in Venice, it now 
hangs in’the Venetian Academy, where its dominating size and glory of color intended for the dim 
and somber surroundings of the great vault of the Frari are rather at a disadvantage in the some- 
what crowded and highly-lighted position it now occupies. But it is still one of the grandest 
presentations of the translation of the Virgin painted in the Renaissance period. A leading 
modern critic has described “The Assumption” as a symphony—a symphony of color where 
every hue is brought into harmonious combination; a symphony of movement where every line 
contributes to melodious rhythm; a symphony of light without a cloud; and a symphony of perfect 
joy. The grand manner, indeed, can go no further than in this incomparable picture — serene, 
composed, meditative, enduring, yet full of dramatic force and profound feeling. ‘The 
Assumption” stands supreme as the greatest single oil painting in the world, with the one 
exception of Raphael’s masterpiece, “The Sistine Madonna.” 
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Portrait of Titian’s Daughter, Lavinia 


ETWEEN Titian and his beloved daughter, Lavinia, there existed the closest companionship and 

sympathy. His wife died at an early age and left him three children, two sons and a daughter, 
who from her earliest years seems to have accepted with charming grace the task allotted her, 
that of caring for her famous father. In return he has’made her immortal, for this charming 
picture is one of his most delightful creations. It exemplifies one of the secrets of Titian’s 
success—his power of conveying a feeling of actuality, of delineating character. Hazlitt said: 
“It is the intense personal character which, I think, gives the superiority to Titian’s portraits 
over all others and stamps them with a living and permanent interest. Of other pictures you 
tire if you have them constantly before you; of his, never. Whenever you turn to look at 
Titian’s portraits they appear to be looking at you.” This closing sentence gives us the secret 
of Lavinia’s popularity; she is so real, so frank. In the openness of her look she immediately 
establishes herself as the worthy daughter of a worthy man; she lends herself eminently to 
just the sort of picture which Hazlitt has suggested—a picture with which one can live. 
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“Titian’s Daughter, Lavinia,” One of the Great Painter's Greatest Portraits 
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Paul Veronese’s Maenificent Picture of “The Marriage at Cana,” Which Properly Ranks as One of the Greatest Masterpieces of the Venetian School 


GIOVANNI BELLINI 
AND THE DOGE LEONARDO LOREDANO 


ASIOVANNI BELLINI, properly called the great founder of the Venetian 
Yk school, was born near Venice in or near the year 1428. As with the 
?i date of Titian’s birth, no exact data are forthcoming. He died in Venice 
"in 1516. His career covers and illustrates the period in which typical 
Venetian painting has its origin and comes to its maturity in Giorgione 
* and Titian, both pupils of Bellini. Bellini, in fact, outlived Giorgione by 
i four years. His father, Jacopo Bellini, was one of the founders of a 








J distinctly Venetian style in painting, and his brother, Gentile, began 
Important movements in por- 
traiture and in monumental 
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Giovanni’s early pictures NV} 
show his father’s influence 4 
and also seem to be affected 
by Squarcione’s art. But 
Squarcione’s most famous 
pupil, Mantegna, who married 
3ellini’s sister, was a chief 
factor in the young master’s 
slow and sure development. 
At middle age Bellini was the 
leading painter of Venice. He 
confined his attention mainly 
to religious art, but in deco- 
rative and historical work he 
was also an acknowledged 
master, although the most 
famous pictures of this kind 
were burned with other price- 
less masterpieces in the Ducal 
Palace fire of 1577. 

To begin with Bellini’s 
youthful pictures and end 
with the monumental altar- 
pieces of his old age is to 
survey in a single life a pic- 
torial development which has 
very close relations to modern 
art, as we inherit many of our 
ideals in painting from the 
Venetians. In many American 
collections are fascinating 
examples of his early years 
Madonnas that are portraits 
as well, exhibiting the re- 
search into color and the 
modern feeling which were to characterize his mature works. It is impossible to sum- 
marize here in detail Bellini’s career, but a typical Madonna--now in the New York 
Metropolitan Museum illustrates his superb color and his sense for human realities. 
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Bellini’s Famous Portrait of the Doge Leonardo Loredano 


T HIS best no Venetian master before Titian so unites a monumental and a descriptive 
style. Bellini is more realistic and concrete, in fact, than either Giorgione or T 
His figures are often more individual than typical, and his landscape backgrounc 
sometimes of the most wonderful design. His reserve and simplicity are marked, and 
his tendency is to work more from Nature itself and less from the antique than his con- 
temporaries. An extraordinary characteristic of his art, in his early years, at least, is its 
intense religious poignancy. The pathos of his early Madonnas and Passion pictures i 
specifically Christian and personal as compared to Mantegna’s more universal idealisr 
“The Agony in the Garden” —on exhibition in the National Gallery at London— is in th 
respect one of the most impressive pictures in the world. In later years Bellini become 
more the mere painter, although he broadens his style and adopts the new technical 
methods introduced from Flemish practice by Antonello, of Messina. To Durer, who 
speaks of his cordiality and urbanity, Bellini, even with Giorgione and the young Titian 
in evidence, was, “though old, still the best painter of them all.” To him we owe, at 
least, the chief substructure of Venetian painting in Venice itself. 

The Doge Leonardo Loredano is the only one of his portraits now known, and in it the 
painter has summed up largely the richness and grandeur that were typical of Venice 
in the zenith of her glory. Here is not only a magnificent interpretation of character 
and a vital expression of dignity and beauty, but also a forerunner of the portraiture 
of Giorgione and Titian. 
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PAUL VERONESE 
AND THE MARRIAGE AT CANA 


«+ ‘AOLO CALIARI, generally known as Paul Veronese, after his birth- 
¥ = place, was born at Verona in 1528. He came of an artistic family and 
i was encouraged in his youthful tendency toward the fine arts. His 
earliest teacher is said to have been Antonio Badile; but a more import- 
ant master, Bruxacorsi, seems to have especially influenced the young 
oN painter. After winning local recognition, particularly as a decorator, 
¥ : Veronese was called to Mantua, and, in 1555, to Venice, where the 
; opportunities for monumental work were abundant, and where Titian 
and Tintoretto were in fact his only rivals. At Venice, although his two great con- 
temporaries were at the height of their creative activity, the product of Veronese was 
enormous and his success complete. He died in the City of the Lagoons in 1588. 

Paul Veronese has been called a painter’s painter because of a technical mastery at 
least equal to that of any of his contemporaries and perhaps surpassing it. Most of his 
work was in the field of monumental decoration, often on the largest scale, and was adapted 
to its purpose by a conscientious study of formal design and composition, a unique color 
scheme, and great skill and freedom of execution. Under the genial and mysterious spell 
of Giorgione, Veronese established a style of the broadest scope and utmost flexibility, 
which has been handed down through Tiepolo to the artists of today. But Veronese is 
far from a mere decorative craftsman; his works are of the most various beauty and 
human interest. Inhis strictly votive subjects the worldly magnificence of some composi- 
tions detracts from their spiritual significance, yet a sincere and wholesome reality often 
refreshes us after some of the over-pietistic and ascetic ideals of Italy. 








N THE famous “Marriage at Cana” at the Louvre, for instance, the portraits of the 

artist and his friends are introduced side by side with the figure of the Savior in the 
fashion of certain familiar modern pictures of half-religious and half-descriptive char- 
acter, like the works of Von Uhde or L’Hermitte, yet the effect is entirely reverent. The 
head of Jesus in this picture is one of the noblest and manliest of such presentations 
in all art. Paul Veronese is also a lover of landscape, which he seldom makes a dominant 
motive, yet as seldom omits entirely from his backgrounds. The rain-laved atmosphere 
of the Venetian lagoons, and especially the greens of earth, air and sky framed in by low- 
arched clouds and the splendid architecture of Venice or Verona, are to him things of 
inexhaustible beauty. It is largely upon such regal pictures as the Marriage at Cana that 
the great reputation of Paul Veronese rests. 

The original of this picture, now hung in the Louvre, measures thirty feet wide by 
twenty in height, and was painted for the refectory of San Georgio Maggiore at Venice. 
The whole picture is a scene of regal magnificence. An added interest is given to it by 
the fact that a large number of the figures are actual portraits. Paul Veronese himself is 
playing the violoncello, Tintoretto a viol, and the gray-haired Titian the contra-bass. An 
air of actual life imbues the whole picture. The flitting servants with splendid vases are 
seen in the foreground; seated in groups and strolling here and there are the richly-clad 
guests; in the background are shown the loggia and roofs of the distant houses. 
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A Beautiful Copy of Any of These Masterpieces 


N ORDER to make the possession of these accepted masterpieces, in a large, superb form, possible to 
every reader for home decoration the management of The Ladies’ Home Journal has made arrangement 
whereby we will supply a “Royal Gravure”’ copy of each painting, especially printed for us in Mezzogravure 
process by The Fine Arts Publishing Company, of London, England, publishers of the “Royal Collection of 
Paintings’’ by His Majesty’s command, and also of the famous “Burlington Proofs.”’ Each picture repre- 
sents the perfection of art reproduction, and measures from 10 to 14 inches by 18 to 20 inches, dependent 
upon subject; each is printed on special hand-made India paper, the whole measuring 22 by 28 inches, 
ready for framing: making a magnificent picture for the wall of any room, the entire size being more than 
three times the size of a Ladies’ Home Journal page. Each copy is printed in a rich dark-brown and is 
reproduced from a plate made direct from the original painting ; carries on it the Royal Arms of England, 
and is personally signed “‘ Approved, W. M. J.,’”’ meaning that each copy has been inspected and personally 
approved by Mr. William Martin Johnson, Art Director of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The pictures which have already appeared in this series are: 
Leonardo Da Vinci’s “‘Last Supper” and “ Mona Lisa.”’ Michael Angelo’s **Last Judgment.” 
Raphael’s ‘Sistine Madonna.”’ 
Only 1000 “Royal Gravures” of each painting have been made, and it is a source of special pleasure to 
say that while these pictures would sell as high as five and six dollars 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


carefully tissued and packed in a strong tube, to any address in the United States or its dependencies. In 
Canada 60 cents extra on each plate must be added for duty. 


Be sure to say exactly which pictures are desired, give address carefully, and send money with order to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“Why So Few Girls Succeed as Singers 


A Famous Prima Donna Tells Why So Many Americans Fail in an Operatic 
Career, Notwithstanding Their Wonderfully Beautiful Voices 





T HAS often been said that America is 
a land of beautiful voices. American 
singers have proved that, and you have 
heard the same opinion from many 
foreigners who have, like myself, had 
the opportunity to test them. I could 
not count the number of beautiful 
voices that I have heard since I came 
to this country ten years ago. It would 
be impossible for me to recall the names 
of more than a few of those aspirants 
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talents to a point that made them 
valuable in professional use. It seems to me that there 
never was a time since I began to sing here that there was 
not some American girl waiting for me to hear her voice 
and advise her as to the best way of developing it. Among 
all these ambitious girls I think there were very few who 
did not possess uncommon natural beauty of voice. That 
is the gift of American women to an extent that ought to 
make their sisters in the rest of the world jealous. Do not 
misunderstand me. I did not mean to say that all the 
voices of the American girls I have heard were the most 
expressive or the warmest. My experience has been, how- 
ever, that they are the most brilliant and beautiful in tonal 
quality. It is not only among the young women who have 
sung hs me that I have noticed this peculiarity. In per- 
formances of comic opera, and similar light musical enter- 
tainments as well, to the limited extent which I have been 
able to enjoy them during my busy days in this country, I 
have frequently been struck with the fine quality of voices 
which might have been fit for much more ambitious use if 
the preparation had been different. 

America has —— many distinguished singers. 
Madame Eames, Madame Nordica, Madame Homer and 
my young friend Miss Farrar are striking examples of what 
the American talent can accomplish. The success with 
which your girls appear in foreign cities shows that they 
are appreciated in other places as well as in their own 
country. They have sufficient talent to succeed anywhere, 
and it takes more than ordinary gifts to be international in 
one’s appeal. The Royal Opera House in Berlin alone has 
three American girls in its company, and there is scarcely 
a Court Opera House in Germany which does not include 
an American in its forces. The opera houses of Paris have 
been just as hospitable to American singers. They have 
made their impression all over the world. 





Voice is Not All a Girl Needs for Success 


. i I wonder sometimes whether or not there are as many 
famous American singers as there should be in proportion 
to the number of beautiful voices that I have heard in this 
country. Distinguished as the American women are on the 
operatic stage, should there not be more famous artists 
in view of the fact that so many of your girls are gifted with 
beautiful natural voices? That is the question that I have 
asked myself and one that others have put to me. Its 
demand for an answer is made more urgent when one con- 
siders how many girls every year begin the study that is 
to convert into some valuable asset the crude talent which 
in the form of a beautiful voice they possess and yet is 
never heard of in public life afterward. In the course of 
events one would suppose that they were bound to succeed 
in enjoying some part of that fame for which Nature had 
equipped them. But that belief is founded on the mistaken 
theory that voice is alla woman needs. It must indeed be 
a very beautiful voice that could unaided carry a singer to 
the top of the ladder. I doubt if there ever was such a voice; 
if so I have never heard of it. In these days some women 
singers attain the greatest success with scarcely any voice 
at all; so one finds a striking illustration of the other truth 
that other qualities than mere tonal beauty are necessary to 
a career. 

What, then, interferes with the fulfillment of the promise 
that these girls show? What prevents them from making 
practical use of the qualities they have proved that they 
possess? What is it that so often happens between the 
time they start out to study and the time they should be 
ready to come before the public, that makes of little value, 
or, at all events, of much less value than anybody had cause 
to expect, the talents they undoubtedly posse ‘ssed? In the 
answer to these questions lies the explanation of the dis- 
crepancy between the number of great singers from America 
and the hundreds of girls endowed with that God-given 
talent—the beautiful American voice. 


There is No Short Cut to the Necessary Training 


ERSONS who have had no practical experience of the 

musical life rarely make allowance for the personal ele- 
ment inevery case. We all know what industry as opposed 
to genius may accomplish. There have been more instances 
of the tortoise and the hare in the musical career, I would 
be willing to wager, than in any other. It is when they are 
a discouragement to industry that great natural talents 
are a drawback to an artist. I would also suggest that there 
is, perhaps, no calling in which the first show of success may 
be won so easily as in the operatic career. It seems unnec- 
essary, then, to continue labor that has no evident justifi- 
cation. With a beautiful fresh voice, the confidence and 
freedom that come with youth and a pretty face—and that 
pretty face is very important nowadays—a girl may make 
a beginning that seems to promise every success without 
too much labor and time spent in preparation. But of such 
easy winners great singers were never made. There exists 
no short cut to the necessary training to make an artist. 
There is a certain amount of routine that every girl must 
undergo before she can make the best of natural talents; 
there are certain principles of singing that every woman 
must know before she can use her voice in a way to exhibit 
and maint iin its beauties. 

There is, of course, the brilliant beginning of the kind I 
referred to above, without proper preparation and sure to 
lead to no permanent renown. The personal element best 
for every girl who wants to make a successful career as a 
singer is patience, and with that the ambition to learn 
thoroughly the elements of the art to which she has devoted 
herself. If she is by nature musical her task will be easier 
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A Recent Picture of Madame Sembrich 


and her accomplishments will be greater than if she is 
without natural musical sense. Even then it is necessary 
for her to devote time to acquiring the fundamental theories 
of singing. It is impossible to say how long it will take her 
to do this. I studied with instructors practically less than 
two years before I made my first appearance; but my own 
study and my research into the secrets of singing were kept 
up for years after I had gone on the stage. I knew that by 
art the voice retains its freshness and beauty. During the 
first few years on the stage the natural loveliness of tone 
may not be irremediably injured by mistakes in singing, but 
after a while those qualities are sure to go unless there is 
correct technical method in the use of them. I determined, 
therefore, to conquer the secret of true song. My task was 
made lighter before my début as a singer by my thorough 
knowledge of the piano and violin, which gave me a solid 
musicianship of inestimable value to me later. 


More American Girls Should Succeed as Singers 


BX AN example of one possible reason that more American 
girls do not goas far as they should when one remembers 
their great natural talents I might relate an incident that 
happened a few years ago. The opera company was travel- 
ing in the West and some of the members had already 
departed for Europe. Among these was the ever-faithful 
Madame Bauermeister, who always sang Alicia with me in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” Her place during the few remain- 
ing weeks of the season had been taken by a young American 
who was at that time in her first year on the stage. We 
stood talking in the wings one night before it was time for 
her to appear. 

‘‘T am very ambitious,” she said, ‘‘and it is very trying 
to me to be compelled to sing such small réles. I know that 
I have voice and that I have learned how to use it. So it is 
very discouraging not to have the opportunity to show what 
I can do that I may advance in my profession.” 

“Here,” I thought, ‘is a girl worth listening to. She is 
ambitious and is not satisfied merely with the possession 
of a voice. She was also willing to work to learn how to 
sing.”’ I stepped forward when she went on the stage, 
eager to hear her. 

She was truthful in saying that she had a fine natural 
voice. But the first principles of the art of good singing 
were unknown to her. Her phrasing was unmusical and 
she had no knowledge of the principles of tone production. 
It was perfectly evident that she had studied very little 
and then without intelligence. Yet she was complaining 
of her lack of opportunity to sing important rdles when she 
did not take the trouble to learn to deliver properly the 
few phrases that fell to her. 

Fortunately she did not ask for my opinion. I should 
have been compelled to give it to her frankly, and it would 
not have been pleasant. I should have told her there was 
no possible chance of success on the operatic stage for any 
girl with so little thoroughness and ambition that she could 
not master the first principles of her art well and then do 
her best to apply them, however humble her opportunity 
might be. 

So it is not the girl with the beautiful voice that is always 
going to get the prize in her profession. It is the girl who 
masters her art and does it patiently and thoroughly. 
Voice is, of course, the greatest gift, but without others it 
will not avail. Voice combined with zeal and a musical 
temperament directed by intelligence is the greatest possible 
asset for a girl. But these combinations are rare. How 
often we hear the opinion that the voice is beautiful but 
the intelligence lacking. That could never be said of the 
American girls who have come to me. They seem in the 
highest degree intelligent. Possibly, then, it is the lack of 
patience to develop their powers to their fullest extent 
that prevents more of them from attaining eminence on 
the stage. 


There is a Point Beyond Which a Teacher Cannot Go 


AM often asked what influence the ability of a teacher 

may have in determining the career of a singer. Of course, 
to be badly taught is fatal. A girl who sings improperly 
may ruin a voice in less than a year. There is no reason, 
however, why one should not find plenty of good teachers 
in this country. Most of the voices that I have heard 
have been well trained. 


There is, of course, a point beyond which the teacher 
cannot go. It is then that the pupil must assert herself. 
All that the teacher of any nationality can do is to show the 
pupil what to do and how it is to be done. She cannot do 
it for her. For the failure to acquire all that the teacher 
herself may know the instructor is not to blame. She 
cannot compensate for the intellectual or temperamental 
deficiencies of her pupils. I am not denying that there are 
incompetent teachers of singing the world over, but there 
are also incompetent pupils in as great a measure, and 
incompetency in either teacher or pupil is certain to pro- 
duce bad results. 

The mistake of inadequate preparation is one that has 
many serious consequences. Itis not only true that thesinger 
who goes on the operatic stage before she has mastered the 
principles of her art will never be able to show her voice at 
its best. After the first year or two her voice will not grow 
in strength and beauty as it should in the ordinary course 
of events. It will, on the other hand, soon begin to lose 
in compass and brilliancy, and no amount of rest or care 
will ever restore these lost qualities unless one has learned 
to sing. So a career is necessarily made very brief. How 
much better to have taken the time for adequate prepara- 
tion before the début rather than to have one’s usefulness 
cut so short. I have known singers who started brilliantly 
to drop out of sight after a few years. Yet they might have 
sung with success for a much longer time if their hurry to 
get before the public had not been so great. It is much 
cheaper, if one chooses to regard the matter in that light, 
to take the few months more of preliminary study than to 
do without them and then have so much less opportunity 
to realize on one’s talents. 


How Long Should the Term of Preparation Be ? 


ND that brings up a question that is very difficult to 
answer. How long should the term of preparation be? 
I don’t believe that the same answer would meet the case of 
any two persons under the sun. The real answer is, of course, 
that the student should remain under the tuition of a teacher 
until she feels that she has acquired sufficient control of 
her powers to exhibit them at their best in public. Whether 
or not this point has been reached is often a point of dispute 
between the pupil and the teacher. 

While I do not believe that any reputable teacher of sing- 
ing would endeavor merely for selfish reasons to keep a pupil 
in the lecture-room, I sometimes think that the judgment of 
the pupil may be correct. She knows what she can do better 
than anybody else. If she shows decided faults which the 
teacher thinks may be remedied by further tuition, then the 
point of view of the instructor is the correct one. I have 
seen so much, however, of futile study covering long periods 
and finally amounting to nothing, that my belief has come to 
be that a girl after several years of hard work ought to know 
all that is necessary if she is ever going to learn it. It was 
necessary for me to begin my professional work as soon as 
possible, but Lamperti was as willing as I for me to make 
a start. There is protection for the pupil in the fact that 
the teacher’s reputation is also at stake. There is no adver- 
tisement in the world for a teacher like a successful pupil. 
For that reason, solicitude as to the outcome of the début 
may cause the instructor to recommend further study. 
But I do not think that any first-class instructor today 
would deliberately keep back a capable pupil for his own 
pecuniary advantage. 

In all professions there is, of course, the survival of the 
fittest. Starting in with approximately equal qualifications 
for success some will achieve all that is possible to them 
while others will disappear in the struggle. The only 
precaution the beginner can take is to determine to leave no 
stone unturned to develop the talent she possesses. She 
must be patient, she must be willing to go slowly, she must 
have no interruption to her work. She must have sufficient 
steadfastness of purpose to accomplish just what she knows 
is within her power. It is not enough that she develops 
her talents to half their capacity; she must make the very 
best of them. Then she must be willing to take the advice 
of those to whom she has gone for instruction. 

‘‘How is it possible?”’ I asked one of my distinguished 
colleagues who takes a pupil from time to time, ‘“‘that this 
girl sings as she does when you are her teacher and never 
did anything of the kind in your life?” 

“Why does she do such things?” repeated this woman, 
who was especially famous for her art in the particulars 
that this young woman offended most against the laws of 
good singing—‘‘ Why does she do such things? You know 
that I never taught her to. She does them because she 
thinks she knows better than I do what constitutes good 
singing, and after I have worried with her through several 
lessons and she has learned what I wanted her to know she 
sings the phrases on the stage just exactly as she thinks they 
ought to be done and not as I taught her. What can one 
do with a pupil like that?” 

This is, of course, not the spirit in which to secure the 
instruction of a fine teacher. Any teacher will do for the 
student who is determined to teach herself. Perhaps some 
of the American girls who start out with such beautiful 
voices do not develop them to their utmost because of this 
indifference to their teacher’s judgment. 


What the Girl Student Really Needs 


HAT affects the physical welfare of the girl who is 

studying abroad is, of course, a question almost wholly 
personal. I have seen girls in Europe, however, who were 
trying to struggle along there on inadequate means. It is 
important that they should live comfortably and have the 
proper nourishment and clothing. But perhaps more im- 
portant than even these essential things are unflagging zeal, 
an unswerving determination to do everything possible with 
the talents that God has given them and an ambition that 
blinds them to everything else but the work before them. 
The student of singing, whether she be of American or of any 
other nationality, will find the rest of her life easy to regulate 
as long as she lives up to these artistic ideals; and if, by 
chance, the talent that budded may not be so beautiful in 
the bloom as she and her friends had expected; there will 
never be the heartbreaking reflection that it was through 
her own fault that this failure came. 
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HE horse stopped 
knowingly be- 
fore Estelle’s 
door, and for a 
moment before 
alighting from 
the buggy the 
girl gazed into the moonlit 
garden of her father’s 
Fore. Never before had 
it seemed so fair to her, 
and the man ontheground 
waiting to help herseemed 
also to be touched with 
ORAWN BY HERMAN PFEIFER the romantic mysticism 
of the summer night. 

At the contact of his hand she felt a sudden rush of 
blinding emotion, and she gazed up into the strong, manly 
face, which she could see quite plainly in the brilliant 
moonlight. For a moment they stood silent, his hand still 
lightly holding hers; then Estelle felt her heart leap with a 
new joy as he tenderly said to her: “ Estelle, I love you. 

He drew her to him, and yielding to the wholly sweet 
impulse she found herself in his arms and felt his kisses 
falling upen her flushed check. 

When she could speak her words came shyly: ‘I never 
dreamed that you should love me, Leonard—or—or that I 
cared.” 

He did not answer, but gazed at her as upon a dream 
suddenly changed to wonderful reality. Then they turned 
together and went down the garden path, his arm still about 
her—his face transfigured with the light of his new-found 
happiness. 





WES At the door they paused, and he bent his head till 
he could catch her low words: 

‘Why, only an hour ago I stood here waiting for you,” 
she murmured; ‘‘the right was so siill and beautiful that 
it seemed something wonderful must come to me. And yet 
I didn’t think of you, Leonard.”’ 

He smiled at her. ‘‘We never know when friendship 
merges into love,”” he told her. 

‘*But’’—she breathed quickly—‘‘ how soon we learn; I 
love you now, and a while ago I knew nothing of love nor 
dreamed that such a thing could happen.” 

He drew her to him again, and then with a little sigh she 
turned away. ‘‘Good-night now, Leonard,” she said softly; 
“good-night and happy dreams.’ 

She watched him go down the moonlit path; he seemed 
unreal to her—a stranger. But the smile still lingered on 
her lips as she opened the door and went softly up the 
stairs to her own room. 

Her sister-in-law, Margaret, opened the door of her bed- 
room and listene ‘to the girl’s light approach. 


‘Why, Estelle!’’ she exclaimed, as she saw the transfig- 
ured face of the girl radiant with a light she had never 
before seen there. Then as Estelle stood quite near to her 


she put her arms about the girl’s shoulders and drew her 
close within her loving clasp. 

“Tell me—what has happened ?”’ 

“The most wonderful thing,’ Estelle replied softly. 
“Leonard and I love each other.” 

“You and Leonard!” responded Margaret in surprise. 
“Why, I had not known fi 

‘‘Nor I,” returned Estelle quickly. She looked up into 
the strong, calm face: ‘Does it always come that way, 
Margaret—with a rush—with the touch of a hand " 

‘Not always, dear,’’ Margaret answered. ‘‘You know 
Will and I— we wi aite d i 

‘I know, dear,” Estelle interrupted gently, for now that 
Margaret was alone after two years of marriage and living 
in her husband’s old home Este!le had learned to love her 
deeply, to understand in part her great sorrow, and to 
admire the strength of character which sustained her so 
steadfastly in affliction. 

Margaret fora moment looked away from the clear young 
eyes, then, stooping suddenly, she kissed the questioning 
lips and said brightly: 

‘We all like Leonard—your father, grandmother and I. 
We had not suspected anything deeper than friendship, but 
now we must make up our minds to lose our little girl.” 


WES The words rang in Estelle’s ears with a little sad echo 
long after she sought her bed and lay gazing out into the 
splendid world. She could see the stars in their bed of blue, 
and the shafts of silver light that the moon cast down filled 
her room with soft radiance; and soon in a maze of delight 
at the loveliness about her she lost the disquieting thought 
of home-leaving. 

The whole night had been one of luxury and indul- 
gence in dreams that merged into reality when Leonard's 
hand touched hers; she lived the moments over and over 
again until, enré ppture as she fell aslee ep. 


The micah of iaie with its roses passed quickly, ‘and 
Estelle knew many hours of joy. Butinher quieter moments 
she turned always to Margaret. In times of reflection she 
seemed to find in her even greater understanding than in 
Leonard, for Margaret always responded sympathetically 
to every call upon her love. 

“What shall I do without you when—when I go away?” 
Estelle asked her one day. 
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Number Four 


“You will have Leonard,” Margaret told her. ‘‘And he 
will supply everything—companionship, tenderness and 
understanding.” 

Estelle did not answer but only sought and clung to 
Margaret’s hand. “ Sometimes,’ " she said, answering 
Margaret’s puzzled look—‘‘Sometimes I believe I need 
weight of some kind to hold me down. It is all so beau- 
tiful, so wonderful—this new world.” 

Margaret was silent, looking gravely into Estelle’s glowing 
eyes. Then: ‘It is wonderful, Estelle,” she said; ‘‘and you 
may keep it so all your life.” 

““Of course,’’ Estelle said, with the utmost confidence; 
‘T intend to do so.” 

Margaret smiled at the tone. ‘‘You must remember, 
dear,’”’ she said, ‘‘there are a few duties which marriage 
brings that may not appear romantic.” 

But Estelle sprang away with a little cry of distaste: ‘I 
don’t want to think of anything practical now, Margaret,” 
she cried; then suddenly her eyes widened. ‘‘Why,” she 
went on, ‘‘I don’t even want to think of Leonard!” 

Amazed by her own words, the girl gazed at Margaret 
But later, as she went downstairs and out into a world of 
beauty, she forgot her momentary confusion and became 
again her own happy self. 


WEE? The marriage was to be on Christmas Day, and 
with almost incredible rapidity the months flew by until 
September came with her rich, golden offerings. 

Estelle, still wrapped in the wonders of the world she had 
stumbled upon—still, as her grandmother expressed it, 
“walking softly on clouds’’—met Leonard one autumn 
afternoon on his way to her home. 

‘““What’s the matter, Leonard?” the girl asked. ‘‘ You 
look strange.” 

‘““Nothing,”” he answered, and at sight of her his face 
cleared; ‘‘I want to take a long walk this afternoon, so I 
left the office early. I was going to call for you. Do you 
care to accompany me?’ 

She nodded, and they fell into step together. 
so fast, Leonard,” she cried after a little time; ‘ 
breath now.” 

He slackened his pace, and in silence they went on. Soon 
they left the town and came to a long road leading into the 
country. F 

‘Where are we going ?”’ asked Estelle. 

““Why—why Hie stopped for a moment to look at 
her with eyes wide and somber. ‘‘Estelle, I want to stop 
at the parsonage on the south road, where you and I may 
be married.” 

Estelle gasped in amazement. ‘‘ Leonard!” she exclaimed 
when she could speak. ‘I don’t understand.” 

“There is nothing to understand,” he said; ‘simply, 
Estelle, that I want you to marry me now. There is no use 
waiting until Christmas.” 

“But I don’t want to be married now,” said Estelle. She 
looked up at him with a smile. ‘‘ Does the time seem long 
until Christmas?” 

“Wes. he said: 

The word was a murmur, but Estelle heard it. They had 
resumed their walk, and Estelle, with little panting sighs, 
tried to keep pace with Leonard’s longer steps. Finally she 
stopped, her breath coming quickly. 

“T think I shall have to rest, Leonard,” she said; ‘‘I 
cannot walk so fast. I’m tired.” 

In a moment he was filled with contrition. ‘Sit here, 
Estelle,’ he said, drawing her to one side of the road where 
a fallen tree lay. He seated himself beside her. 

“Cannot you trust me, little girl?’’ he said, taking her 
hand in his and speaking very earnestly; “I think it best 
that we should marry now.” 

Estelle was silent for a moment. Then her words came 
very low, but very secure. ‘I could not think of it, Leonard. 
I should be quite willing to wait until Easter, or Christmas 
after next. I am quite content.” 

He regarded her strangely for a moment. Then, ‘Are 
you quite rested ?”’ he asked, and stood up. 

She grew a little pale. ‘‘ Thank you, yes,”’ she replied. 
“Shall:'we return?” 

He nodded, and they traversed the same road again. 
Once or twice his swinging arm touched hers, but no stirring, 
delightful emotion filled her at the contact. 

When they reached her home she paused and looked up 
at him. ‘I don’t understand things at all, Leonard,” she 
said. ‘‘ Perhaps, when you come tonight, you will explain?” 

But he did not answer, only looking at her with eyes 
strangely yearning, an expression that touched the girl with 
pity, and so she left him. 


‘Not quite 
‘I’m out of 


WZ Margaret stood arranging linen in the old chest. She 
looked up and smiled as Estelle came toward her and 
paused for a moment to watch the work. 

‘Margaret,’ said Estelle at last, ‘‘I wish Mother had 
lived—-that I could go to her now and feel her hand _ 

Before Margaret could answer Estelle walked on into the 
little den her brother had furnished before his marriage to 
Mi urgaret. She looked about the familiar room, with its 
many pictures and gaudy draperies, with a feeling of strange- 
ness, so greatly had she herself changed. 

And so this was love—this strange unhappiness that 
filled her! Sherecalled the night she had given her heart into 
Leonard’s keeping. ‘How happy then she had been, and 
how filled with excitement all her days had been since that 








time. She went on from 
incident to incident mark- 
ing her engagement, but 
it was hours later, when 
Margaret sought her and 
the girl felt her loving 
arms about her, that she 
quite understood. 

‘Margaret,”” she said 
then, ‘‘Leonard does not 
love me, and I do not love 
him.” 

Margaret did not an- 
swer in words, but lovingly 
drew the trembling figure 
closer in her embrace. 

“He wanted me to marry him this afternoon, and I 
believe now I know why,” said Estelle. ‘‘ Margaret!” 
She sat up quickly. ‘‘Suppose I had married him! You 
know I never really thought of marriage. It seemed to me 
that things could go on just as they had been ever since 
we were engaged.” 

“Ves, dear, I understand,” whispered Margaret. ‘‘ You 
thought only the things of love.’ 

“Yes, just of the romance,” said Estelle; ‘‘and I believe 
I thought more of the fact that Leonard could play the 
piano and that I could sing, to his accompaniment than 
anything else. And yet - 

ON Ca eats. 

“Tt seemed so real, Margaret—that night out there in 
the moonlight, and now I know it was but a moment of 
glamour, and we both misjudged our emotion for love.” 

“Perhaps,” said Margaret hopefully—‘‘ Perhaps, after all, 
you are mistaken.” 


. 
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WES Estelle looked at her with a little reproach in her gaze. 
“You know better than that, dear,’”’ she said. “Why, I 
have never thought of Leonard as part of marriage.’’ She 
smiled whimsically. ‘‘I thought always of love and happi- 
ness, but never of Leonard.” 

‘And yet he wanted to marry you today,” said Margaret. 

“Ves, for he also understands now, but he believes he 
must be honorable at any cost, and he wanted to bind him- 
self quickly, thinking the rest would adjust itself. But I 
know now there could be no adjustment, and that honor 
doesn’t demand the fulfillment of mistaken vows.” 

“T am glad, Estelle, that that knowledge came now 
instead of after.” 

“So am I,” said Estelle. She touched Margaret's face 
lightly. “Fancy having a husband who really should be 
only a friend!” 

But beneath her banter Estelle felt a hurt, and wondered 
if within her there was something that failed of appeal 
and response. But courageously she faced the situation, 
stre ngthe ‘ned by her knowledge that love was the great and 
absolute essential, and that no counterfeit emotion would 
serve in its place to sustain and uplift; no counterfeit emo- 
tion but would be overstrained and inadequate in vivid 
moments of life, whether full of joy or weighted with 
sorrow. 

When, later, she found Leonard waiting for her in the 
dining-room, from which her grandmother and father had 
made discreet exit, she went swiftly to him. 

“T understand quite well, Leonard,” she began, and as he 
rose quickly and stood before her she went on: “I have no 
blame for you, no more than you reserve for me. We were 
both mistaken, that’s all.” 

“Estelle! -” he cried, but she went on quickly. 
“That is why you wanted to marry me today,” she said, 
is it not?” 

He spoke now with the light of courage in his face 

“Vou are right, Estelle,” he said. ‘‘ I had the truth forced 
on me one day a few weeks ago ig no, there is no one 
else’’—in answer to her questioning eyes—‘‘ but suddenly I 
knew absolutely that it was not love | bore you—only the 
deepest, most sincere frie ndship. I bitterly scorned myself, 
as you may know 

‘There was no need for that,” she said gently. ‘I think 
many a man and woman mistake the glamour of the moment 
for the reality of love. You must not think harshly of 
yourself.”’ 


“a 


W4E5 He took her hands gently within his own. ‘‘ You are 
the best woman I know, Estelle,”’ he said; ‘‘and I believed 
that if we were married at once everything would eventu- 
ally be right.” 


‘I think not,”’ she said decisively ‘‘No marriage can be 
entirely happy where love is not a factor in it. Why, see 
how Icirned I am, Leonard! I never stopped to think 


before.” 

‘You are the dearest 

She silenced him with a little gesture. ‘Shall we be 
frie nds?” she asked. ‘And shall we make a compact?” 

‘Anything you like,” he said « ae wholly regretful 
the at only friendship filled them both. 

‘Let us be quite sure the next time,” she said laughing 
Then at once she became grave. ‘‘We should be glad that 
we found out the truth before it was too late,’’ she said 

‘A lifetime of real unhappiness or passive endurance would 
have been ours according to our natures. And all because 
the moon shone one beautiful summer night 

And very reverently he kissed her hand. 
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. The Adventures 
of the Little King 


A Story of the Childhood 
of Louis XIV, King of France 


By Charles Major 


Author of 
“When Knighthood was in Flower,” etc. 


III—How He Met the Paris Mob and Saw a 


LTHOUGH the Little King’s face was 
wonderfully attractive there was a trace 
of heaviness, a faint, shadowy gloom, 
strangely mingled with its childishness 
except when he smiled. At all other times 
the burdens of the future, the cares of 
absolute monarchy, seemed to be inuring 
him to their weight and moulding him for 
their purposes. This heavy expression 
was almost repellent at times, but his rare 
smile made ample amends. It was the 

—_Y___* J} silent symphony of a sad heart gladdened. 

In later life it neutralized his frown and caused his people 

to forget that he was a hard, selfish old man. 

The Little King’s smile may be said to have made its 
first state appearance when it saved the Queen Regent from 
a Paris mob on the day of the famous duel between Maurice 
de Coligny and the Duc de Guise. 

On the same day there was another smile by another 
child. From the other side of life came the King’s little 
friend, Louise Jarbeau—from squalor, from poverty, from 
the wretchedly poor of Paris. He had not seen her since 
the day they first met on the rivage back of Notre Dame 
that famous Christmas Day when he and his nurse, Sweet 
Mam’selle, stole away from the Palais Royal and made their 
marvelous journey ‘‘down to where the poor people live.” 
They had often talked of the little six-year-old beauty of the 
rivage, and his Majesty had often sighed to see her again. 











One evening nearly a year before the events of this little 
story Madame de Montbazon gave a féte in her mansion 
in the Rue de Béthisy. During the evening two unsigned 
love letters, evidently written by a lady, were dropped by 
a gentleman of the party. They created a deal of scandal, 
and for months the idle minds of the Court were busy trying 
to learn what lovesick lady had written them. The Duc de 
Guise, head of the greatest house in France, gave it as his 
opinion that the handwriting resembled that of the beau 
tiful Madame de Longueville. For this he was challenged 
by the lady’s lover, Maurice de Coligny. Coligny was a 
grandson of Admiral Coligny, who had been assassinated by 
the Duc de Guise’s grandfather on Saint Bartholomew's 
Day, two generations back. Since that tragic day there 
had been a feud between the families, and Coligny was glad 
of an excuse to challenge his hereditary enemy. 

Guise retracted his statement, admitted that it was made 
without good reason, and offered an apology with which the 
lady was entirely satisfied. Not so Coligny; he declared 
that nothing but Guise’s life would satisfy him, so the Duc 
was forced to give him an opportunity to take it—if he 
could. The result was one of the most famous duels ever 
fought in France. 


246 A short time before these events a heavy burden called 
the “House Tax” had been levied on the half-starved peo- 
ple of Paris, which had caused the Queen Regent and 
Cardinal Mazarin to be hated so bitterly that their appear- 
ance on the streets had come to be the signal for a hostile 
demonstration. As a result of these conditions they feared 
to pass beyond the protection of the palace gates and guards. 
Several months of dreary imprisonment had caused them to 
long for a breath of fresh air; therefore, late in the spring 
they determined to take the Little King and a part of the 
Court to the Queen’s country home at Rueil. To make the 
journey they would have to pass through the streets of 
Paris, and they dreaded the ordeal. The Cardinal recom- 
mended going by night or under a strong guard, but the 
Queen’s other advisers suggested that it would not be wise 
to allow the Parisians to know that her Majesty feared 
them. The discontented people would become dangerous 
only when they learned their power. 
_ At the time of the intended journey quiet had reigned 
in Paris for several weeks; so, after many consultations the 
Queen and the Cardinal determined to start early one morn- 
ing, accompanied only by the usual guard of outriders, and 
go by way of the Porte de Vincennes, that being the gate 
nearest the Palais Royal. 
Early on the appointed morning the Court started for 
Rueil, one carriage at a time passing through the palace 
gates to avoid attracting attention. In the first carriage 
were the Little King and the Queen Regent on the back 
seat. Facing them on the front seat were Madame de 
Motteville and the King’s nurse, Sweet Mam’selle. The 
Queen did not travel in the golden coach of state, but in a 
modest, uncovered carriage, accompanied by four outriders 
of the Swiss Guard, bearing halberds. Three or four hun- 
dred yards behind the royal carriage came the Cardinal, 


his secretary, the Queen’s almoner and the Marquis de 
\V illeroy 2 
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woman low, and instantly a swarm of half-starved, half- 
crazed people sprang up as if from the dust of the street. 
The Swiss Guardsmen attacked the rioters, but were pulled 


from their horses and beaten unmercifully. 

















Duel 


After the brief conflict with the Guardsmen the mob 
turned against the Queen and began to gather on all sides 
of the carriage. Just at the moment when it seemed that 
the Queen would be dragged to the street the Little King 
rose, brave and unmoved, to look for the Cardinal. In 
turning he saw, standing near the carriage wheel, a little 
girl in whose great brown eyes and bedimpled face he 
recognized an old friend. 

‘“Ah, there is Louise Jarbeau,” he cried, clapping his 
hands and smiling in his quaint fashion, half kingly, half 
childish. The smile was oil upon the waters, and the aston- 
ished mob paused to gaze in admiration at the Little King’s 
charming face. 

“Oh, there’s Fourteen!”’ cried Louise. 

Immediately the people surrounding the carriage turned 
their attention to the ragged little girl who was exchanging 
smiles with the King of France. 

Without a moment’s delay the Little King opened the 
carriage door, sprang to the ground, ran to Louise and 
embraced his long-lost friend in full view of a surprised and 
appreciative audience. He had acted solely on the impulse 
of the moment; but if he had been as wise as King Solomon 
and had deliberately studied the situation he could not 
have taken a better plan to stay the mob’s wrath. 


WES Louise and her parents had moved from the rivage 
several months before, and were living in the neighborhood 
of the Porte de Vincennes, where the child was known and 
loved by every man and woman in the quarter. When the 
people saw the Little King embrace her they smiled and 
soon began to laugh. When he took her by the hand in his 
courtly fashion and led her to the Queen they began to 
wonder. But their wonder turned to awe when he lifted 
her to the high step and helped her into the royal carriage. 

After the Little King and Louise had climbed into the 
carriage he stood for a moment, holding her hand. Then he 
looked down to the people, smiled and placed his arm about 
her neck. A glad shout of ‘‘Long live the King!” rent the 
air, and the Queen knew she was safe. She turned to look 
for the Cardinal’s carriage, but it had disappeared. His 
Excellence had fled from the mob and had started back to 
the Palais Royal—to procure help for her Majesty, as he 
afterward explained. The Queen ordered the postilions to 
drive on, and as the crowd parted she gave a sigh of relief. 

Hardly had the royal carriage begun to move when a 
woman ran to the steps, crying: ‘Where are you taking 
my child?”’ It was Mother Louise. 

The Little King recognized her and said: ‘‘ We shall bring 
her back, good madam. Do not fear.” 

Mother Louise did fear, however; so she followed the 
carriage till Sweet Mam’selle said: ‘‘ We'll take good care 
of Louise and bring her back well and happy this evening.”’ 

Then Mother Louise, though not entirely without fear, 
was reassured. 

When well away from the mob the Queen said to Madame 
de Motteville: “Put the filthy little wretch out of the 
carriage.” 

Louise turned to the Queen, her great eyes luminous with 
surprise and indignation. No one had ever before called 
her ‘‘a filthy little wretch.’”’ She was used to affection, 
caresses and flattery. After looking the Queen over in a 
contemptuous manner quite new to her Majesty, Louise 
said: ‘‘Are you Fourteen’s mother? Is your name Anne?” 

“Put her out this instant!’ cried the Queen. 

“If Louise goes out of the carriage I go, too,’’ said the 
Little King, his face almost ugly, lacking the smile. 
“What?” demanded the Queen. ‘‘Why do you keep 
her?” 
‘“ Because she has just saved you from the mob, and—and 

because I like her. It is the King’s command that she 
remain, and that is sufficient reason.’’ He looked every inch 
a King as he stood waiting for his remark to have its full 
effect. Ina moment he continued: ‘‘She is Louise Jarbeau, 
the little girl [ met on the rivage Christmas Day. She 
taught me the meaning of the word ‘Christmas.’ ‘But we 
are more blessed when we give,’ eh, Louise? You taught 
me the song, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,”” began Louise, more than willing to sing the whole 
song. ‘‘ Thanks to good Saint Nicholas for all aii 

But the Queen interrupted her. ‘She gave you the 
smallpox, too.” 

“T did not,’”’ protested Louise indignantly. ‘I had it 
long before I ever saw Fourteen, when I was a little girl. 
Mother Louise told me so.” 


WES The Queen was lacking in humor, but Sweet Mam’selle 
and Madame de Motteville could not help laughing at 
Louise’s fighting spirit. Presently the Queen smiled, despite 
her effort to remain angry, and seemed to unbend toward her 
little antagonist. 

Louise was not to be mollified. Dropping her long, black 
lashes and pouting exquisitely she proceeded to annihilate 
1er enemy: “ People like you, with only one name, haven't 
any right to abuse a little girl who has two names, and her 
mother two names, and her father two names, and even 
her sister two names. I know you. Your name’s Anne, 
and that’s all the name you have, and I don’t like you even 
if you are Fourteen’s mother.” : 

rhe respect that Madame de Motteville and Sweet 
Mam Selle ielt for the Queen did not help them to smother 
their laughter. The Little King, too, laughed; and the 
Queen, finding herself vanquished, began to soften. She 
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smiled graciously, and Louise, magnanimous in victory, 
dropped the long lashes for a moment, then raised her great 
brown eyes to her Majesty and said: ‘I do like you. I’m 
sorry I was a bad girl.” 

“Perhaps I was a bad woman,” answered the Queen. 

Louise’s victory was complete, and peace was declared 
when her Majesty lifted the child to her lap and kissed the 
rosy little face. Louise rubbed the kiss away and began to 
relieve her mind on many interesting topics, much to the 
amusement of the elder portion of her audience and greatly 
to the Little King’s delight. 


222 Soon after the reconciliation between the Queen and 
Louise the carriage turned into the Rue Saint Antoine and 
came up with the Cardinal, who had waited a short distance 
below the Rue Royale. After a consultation it was deter- 
mined to postpone the visit to Rueil till another day, so the 
Cardinal drove on toward the Palais Royal and the Queen 
followed. 

When their Majesties reached the Rue Royale—a short 
street leading from the Rue Saint Antoine to the Place 
Royale— Madame de Motteville suggested that they stop 
and pay a visit to Madame de Sablé, whose mansion was 
in the Place Royale near by. 

The Place Royale was built on three sides of an oblong 
court, and the fine houses were occupied by some of the 
most distinguished persons of the French nobility. The 
plaza was a paved open space in the center of which there 
was a smooth, well-kept lawn surrounding an equestrian 
statue of the late King, Louis XIII. The plaza was used 
frequently for small public entertainments and had been 
the scene of many a duel. 

As an argument in favor of stopping Madame de 
Motteville said: ‘‘Madame de Sablé is very entertaining 
and something is always happening in the Place Royale. 
I heard that something of great importance would occur 
there today.” 

The Queen hesitated, saying: ‘‘I fear we should return 
to the Palais Royal; but, as you say, Madame de Sablé 
always has an interesting budget of news, and—and 
What is apt to happen in the Place Royale today ?”’ 

‘IT am not at all sure, but I believe the Duc de Guise and 
M. de Coligny—well, it is possible they may meet today. 
M. le Rochefoucauld’s valet said ig 

“Let us drive in, by all means!” cried the Queen. ‘There 
will be seconds, probably thirds and fourths. It will be a 
battle, rather than a duel! These men hate each other, and 
there will be no mercy on either side. We may see it from 
Madame de Sablé’s windows. We'll draw the curtains 
and no one will know that we are there.” 

So the postilions were ordered to drive to Madame de 
Sablé’s door. 


WZ} Madame de Sablé welcomed the Queen heartily, and, 
when she saw Louise, fell to her knees before her, exclaiming: 
‘Where did your Majesty find this little beauty? Beauty 
in rags it is, truly enough!” 

The story was soon told. Then Madame de Sablé gave 
Louise a kiss which Louise stealthily brushed away as she 
nestled toward her new-found friend. 

After the Queen’s wraps had been removed she sat down 
near a window and graciously asked Madame de Motteville 
and Madame de Sablé to be seated. The King being pres- 
ent, the two ladies sat on hassocks, a number of which were 
always kept in every room likely to be visited by his 
Majesty. It is hard to understand the distinction made 
during the old régime between sitting on a chair and on a 
hassock in the King’s presence unless the low seat gave the 
impression of humility. Ladies of exalted birth took chairs 
at the King’s request, but those of lower degree were satis- 
fied with the humble hassock. 

But Louise did not appreciate the distinction, so she 
pushed a chair over to the Little King, climbed into it and 
indicated by her manner that she was ready to talk. Her 
babble was so sweet and interesting that she had always 
found every one eager to listen. To talk was to Louise a 
part of the process of ‘‘being good,’”’ and on this occasion 
she wished to be more than good—she would be gracious. 

When she climbed into the chair the Queen cried out: 
‘Oh! Oh! Has the child no sense of propriety?” 

‘“You must not sit down,” said Madame de Sablé, gently 
taking Louise by the hand and drawing her from the chair. 

Every one in the room laughed; and Louise, too, laughed, 
not because she saw anything funny, but because she 
wanted to be agreeable. She was so delighted to see 
Fourteen once again that she was on her best behavior; 
and Louise’s best behavior, with its eagerness to please, its 
smiles, its dimples, and its little feminine affectations, was 
well worth beholding. 

After a moment’s silence Louise said: ‘I’m tired. Why 
may I not sit down?”’ 

‘‘Because the King is present,’ explained Madame de 
Sablé. 

“The King?” queried Louise, looking about the room 
anxiously. Louise’s ideas of a King were crude and ill- 
defined, but she had gathered from what she had heard 
that a King was a huge, frightful monster, desperately ugly 
and always to be feared. Former reference to Fourteen as 
“‘the King” she considered entirely in the light of a jest, 
for he was beautiful beyond all others she had ever seen 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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WHY THE VOTE WOULD BE 
INJURIOUS TO WOMEN 


By the Reverend Lyman Abbott, D.D. 









BIFTY years ago I wrote an essay in favor of 
, \k¢ woman's suffrage. Happily for my reputation 
hd ki the magazine for which it was written declined 
ke kt it, and it remains in my pigeonholes to this day 
| f/ among my unpublished manuscripts. My early 


(=) 


advocacy was not unnatural. My father was 
1 one of the pioneers in the movement to give 
women the higher education. My uncle would 


7 doubtless have founded the first college for 


333389322 
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women in America if he could have obtained the 
YSxSosx=x5a means. He made the attempt and failed for 
lack of money, and his ideals and experiences became a part of 
the equipment of the earliest of all woman’s colleges— Vassar. 
I grew up in this atmosphere, witha great reverence for woman- 
hood. My fortunate fellowship with many of the noblest women 
of the time has deepened and intensified this reverence. The 
argument of some of the early anti-suffragists, that woman was 
inferior to man, that she had a smaller brain, that she was first 
in transgression and, therefore, doomed to subjection, that he, 
as lord of creation, was ordained to rule, and she, as the weaker 
vessel, was doomed to subjection, angered me. I revered my 
mother not less than my father, and my wife was my best and 
wisest counselor. Why should not the State have the benefit of 
their influence? I thought it should and I still think so. 


One Woman’s Ar2ument 


T WAS my wife who led me to see the difference between influ- 

ence and power; between counseling and commanding. She 
led me to see that voting is not a right, but a duty; not a privi- 
lege refused to woman, but a task from which she has been 
exempt in the past and from which an overwhelming majority of 
women wish to be exempt in the future. The question for the 
woman is not, Have I a right to share in the privilege of govern- 
ing the State? but, Is it my duty to take up the task of gov- 
erning the State? The question for the man is not, Shall I refuse 
to woman an equal share in political privilege? but, Shall I lay 
upon woman an equal share in the burden which my fathers bore 
alone? The whole question may be put in a sentence thus: 
The primary object of government is to protect persons and 
property: is it the duty of women to share with men in protect- 
ing the persons and property of the community? No one sup- 
poses that she should perform military, police or fireman’s duty 
—that is, no one supposes that she should directly protect persons 
and property. Few suppose that she should act as sheriff, mayor, 
governor, judge or legislator. Ought she, then, to assume the 
responsibilities of government, but not its difficulties and 
hazards? To arrest no one, but to direct the police whom to 
arrest? To close no saloons, but to direct the men which saloons 
they must close? To punish no crime, but to determine which 
crimes the men shall punish? Let us make no mistake. A bal- 
lot is not an expression of opinion; it is a command. Every 
election is a conflict of wills. It is rightly called a campaign. 
The great majority of women do not wish to take part in this 
campaign. They do not wish to enter into this conflict of wills. 
They do not wish to command the State. Shall they be 
required todo so? They are not volun- 
teers. Shall they be drafted? What 


protecting persons and property, a task which they have never 
had to perform in the past, and which only a small minority 
wish now, after half a century of agitation, to undertake? 


The Question of Woman’s Rights 


HAT the great majority of women do not wish to assume this 

new responsibility cannot be questioned; indeed, is not ques- 
tioned even by the advocates of woman's suffrage. Said Mrs. 
Snowden, the English Suffragist, in New York last winter: 
“You say over here that the majority of women do not want 
suffrage. It is true that the great majority never want what is 
good tor them.’ Are we men, then, to force upon women a duty 
which they do not want to undertake because we think we know 
better than they what is good for them? To Professor Dicey’s 
statement there seems to me absolutely no reply: ‘Every rea- 
son which supports the claim of women to votes supports, also, 
the right of women to be consulted on the question whether they 
shall be given votes or not.’’ The State of Massachusetts, in 
1895, did consult them. It submitted to the women of that State 
the question whether they wished to vote. Less than five per 
cent. of the possible voters answered in the affirmative. More 
than ninety-five per cent. were either opposed to woman’s suffrage 
or so indifferent to it that they would not cast a ballot in favor of 
it. The report that of the women in the State of New York who 
have a right to vote in school elections not more than two per 
cent. ordinarily do so vote, indicates that only a small majority of 
women anywhere wish the suffrage. The instinctive opposition 
of women to the task of government is sometimes curiously 
brought out in the arguments of the women suffragists them- 
selves. Thus an advocate of woman’s suffrage writes to me: 
““Tf women want the ballot they will ask for it.’ Will they? 
No! Some of us are too busy, some too timid, and more of us 
have a woman’s inherent distaste for a fight.’” In other words, 
because women are too busy, too timid and too disinclined for 
a fight to take enough part in politics even to ask for the ballot, 
they ought to be compelled to add to their other business the 
business of government and be drafted into every political cam- 
paign whether they will or no. I am an advocate of woman's 
rights: her right to be exempt from the duty of protecting persons 
and property, a duty from which she always has been exempt and 
from which the great majority of women still desire to be exempt. 


Home-Makin2, Governing, Educating 


HE activities of life may be roughly divided into four classes: 
Providing the material conditions necessary to life; protect- 
ing persons and property from wrongdoers; character-building, 
especially developing the character of the children into right and 
noble manhood and womanhood; and aiding one another in this 
triple work and in repairing the evils which have resulted from 
failures. In the past the first work has been divided between 
men and women; the second has been largely undertaken by 
men; the third, largely by women; the fourth, which is the chief 
task of all religious and philanthropic organizations, has been 
done by both men and women as they have had opportunity. 
The general principle can best be illus- 





the effect of this change would be in 
England Professor A. V. Dicey has, in 
a recent article, put very clearly before 
the readers of the ‘‘Quarterly Review.” 
A considerable majority of the electors 
would be women—in round numbers, 
ten million women, seven million men. 
The proposal of woman’s suffrage for 
England is, therefore, nothing less than 


to transfer the function of govern- 
ment from the men to the women. 


And this, as he points out, is a demand 
not for self-government, but for ‘‘a 
right to take part by her vote in the 
government of the three hundred 
millions of men and women who are 
natives of British India.”’ 

The question for the woman who 
reads this article is this: Do you wish 
to assume the responsibility of gov- A 
erning the eighty millions of people R 
who inhabit the United States and 4 
the millions of people in the colonies al 
which it has and is likely to have in 
the future? Do you wish to add this 
responsibility to those you already 
bear, or to lay those aside and substi- 
tute these new ones? 


The question for 
the man who reads 


this article is: 
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trated by a concrete and simple exam- 
ple. The young pioneer and his wife go 
out into the wilderness to start life 
together. With his axe he hews down 
the trees and builds the log hut; clears 
a space, digs out the roots, plows the 
ground and plants it; with his rod he 
catches fish in the stream; with his rifle 
he hunts deer in the forest. The raw 
material which he brings in from the 
field by his rod and his gun, or trom 
the clearing by his spade and his hoe, 
she converts into palatable and health- 
ful food; she spins and weaves the wool 
into homespun garments; and as prop- 
erty accumulates she adds contrivances 
and adornments that make their home 
sanitary and attractive. If they are 
attacked by Indians he takes his rifle 
in hand for their defense. Neighbors 
begin to arrive, a community to grow 
up; a town meeting is arranged. The 
men gather in this town meeting t 

determine questions of law and order, 
elect judges and sheriffs, fix upon town 
boundaries and routes for 
women, in more casual meetings, discus 
the problems of the home and of the 
children. At length a school becom 
necessity. The men build the school- 


roads; the 
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women the task of 


Shall I lay upon 


Doctor Abbott 


house, but they seek for a woman t 


f Pe aim of this department is to present, for the information of our readers, an article by the most competent authority 
obtainable on each side of such vital present-day questions as touch the interests of women and the family life. ‘Suggestions 


of questions that readers would like to have discussed will be gladly received by the Editor. 
intended to be argumentative the treatment of subjects cannot be extended beyond the two articles given to each topic. 


But as the department is not 
The 


magazine assumes absolutely no responsibility for the views expressed in these articles: merely for the wisdom exercised in a 


careful selection of the writers. 


The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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teach it. For their home experience has taught them 
that women are the natural educators, and not until the 
foundations of character have been laid by the women, 
first in the home and next in the schoolroom, is the boy 
ready for those lessons which are necessary to enable 
him to do a man’s work in the world—the work of battle 
against the elements, against savages, against fraud and 
violence and oppression. To inspire each other in this 
work the church is organized; to aid in exceptional 
cases of misfortune the hospital and asylum are event- 
ually built. This simple picture of pioneer life may 
serve to illustrate the fundamental principles which, 
modified by our complicated civilization, underlie all 
our social organization and activities. Man provides 
the raw material for the home: woman is the home 
builder and home administrator. Man protects the 
home, and, in coéperation with his fellowmen, detetmines 
what is necessary for its protection. Woman, in the 
home and in the school, lays the foundations in child- 
hood of the characters of the men and women of the 
future. Ought this to be changed? Should the women 
go to the town meeting to determine the questions of 
boundaries and roads and police while the men méet to 
discuss the sanitation and adornment of the home} and 
the care and education of the children? That my shall 
women neglect the higher for the lower work; thé more 
important for the less important; the end for the means; 
the home-building and the character-building for the 
protection of the home and the child, while ot home- 
building and the character-building are carriegl on by 
others? Or, if not, shall woman add the town meeting 
to the mothers’ meeting, the work of protec tite persons 
and property to the work of educating person$ and mak- 
ing homes that are worth protecting? Sh4&ll she force 
herself to assume the tasks which have Mitherto been 
performed by men? And if she does nqf, shall we men 
force this upon her whether she will or no? This is the 
woman’s question as my wife led me toBee it. 


s 
Such a Change Requires a Strong Argument 


HE argument ought to be very stfong to induce us to 

launch out upon so great a revolution. Why should 
women undertake the task of protecting property and 
persons, a task from which their mothers were exempt? 
Is it necessary for their own protection from the injustice 
of man? Or to protect their sisters, the wage-earning 
women? Or have men protected the community:so ill 
that women must take the task out of their hands? Or, 
finally, is this so radical change necesSary to enhance the 
peace and prosperity of the home? That some women 
have suffered injustice from governmert is undoubtedly 
true. But more men have suffered than women. As John 
Bright long since said, ‘‘ Women are not avlass,” and they 
have not suffered from class legislation. That the prej- 
udices of juries is always and of judges is often with the 
women is known to every lawyer. That awoman’s lobby 
is the most potent of lobbies in the halls of l&gislation is 
historically demonstrated by what the English Parliament 
did to protect itself against the woman heed 

No taxes are levied on women that are not levied on 
men, and women are more often undertaxed thyn over 
taxed. Of intentional legislation by men against Women 
and in favor of men there is no historical evidence. 1 
venture to quote on this subject what I have elsewhere 
said: “It is claimed that women must be given the 
suffrage to protect themselves from the injustiees 
inflicted on them by men. I confess that this clair 
arouses my indignation. ‘To set class against class is 
bad, to set race against race is worse, to set religion 
against religion is even more perilous; but to set sex 
against sex is a degradation so deep that political polem- 
ics can no further go.” 

Is the vote of the protected women necessary to pro- 
tect the wage-earning women? Will it raise their wages 
or improve their condition? Wages depend on ecenomic, 
not on political conditions. The negro in the South 
today without the ballot gets better pay than he did in 
the reconstruction period with the ballot. Giving him 
the ballot did not raise his wages; taking it away did 
not raise his wages; the economic improvement of the 
South raised his wages. One working-woman writing 
in the “National Review,’ of England, interprets the 
interest and, I doubt not, the sentiment, of the great 
majority of woman wage-earners: ‘Twenty years’ 
experience of steady work has led her (the writer) to the 
conclusion that it will bea cruelty to impose on women of 
her class the triple burden of wage-earning, home-keeping 
and political responsibility. What such woman workers 
want when their present double task is accomplished is 
not political excitement, but rest and quiet.” 






=~ 


Few Sober-Minded Women Desire Suffrage 


| he men protected the community so ill that women 
must take the task out of their hands? Whatever a 
few hysterical suffragettes may claim, few sober-minded 
women would desire the transfer. Nor is it even con- 
ceivable that the transfer can ever really be made. In 
the village which is my home I have joined for some fif- 
teen years in a successful endeavor, under local option, 
to exclude the saloons. We have done this without 
woman voters. If the women should become voters, and 
the community should divide along sex lines so that the 
women should vote to close the saloons and the men to 
leave them open, it is neither conceivable that the 
women would follow the example of Carrie Nation and 
demolish the saloons with their little hatchets, nor that 
the men would meekly obey the behests of the women 
against their own convictions. And who can think that 
for the women to enter into the political excitements of 
a great campaign would add to the peace and prosperity 

{ home? It may be assumed that the votes of home- 


el ild not produce any direct and imme- 

‘ effect ] . And within the home either the 
f ( ith her husband, in which case the 
irried 1 1 would si ly possess double the political 
power of his unmarried neighbor, or she would vote 


which case each vote would neutralize 





the other. That in a heated campaign this would make 
friction in most homes may be safely assumed; that in no 
small number of homes the wife and daughters would 
vote as the husband and father dictated, or would suffer 
consequences not to be contemplated without a shudder, 
is certain to any one who knows anything of the marital 
relations in the so-called homes of the slums of our great 
cities and our mining and manufacturing towns. 


Practical Results of Woman’s Suffrage 


HERE are four States in the Union in which women 

have full suffrage: Idaho, Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming. The results of the experiment in these four 
States it is difficult for the impartial student to ascertain. 
The advocates of woman’s suffrage are sure that they 
have been wholly beneficial; the opponents are equally 
sure they have been disadvantageous. From a careful 
and apparently judicial account of results given recently 
in the New York “Sun” I quote the following sentences: 
“It is rare that better men have been nominated for office 
as the result of women voting. In Idaho the women vote 
as freely as the men, but there is no appreciable result of 
that fact. In Utah the Mormon women vote far more 
freely than the Gentile women, and they vote as they are 
told.”” ‘The general opinion seems to be that the women 
soon tire of voting.”? “In Denver women of the under- 
world are sent to the polls by the police.’ To these 
general reports there is one exception: ‘The schools of 
States where women vote on school matters have been 
improved greatly as the result.” But this is where they 
do vote, not where they merely can vote. Thus: ‘At the 
recent election in Des Moines, a city of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand people, only one hundred and fifty women 
voted on school matters.”’ 

My own conclusion, after a pretty careful examination 
of the testimony on both sides, is that, politically, 
woman’s suffrage has produced neither the evils that 
were feared by the opponents, nor the blessings that were 
hoped for by its advocates. 

In 1888 Mr. James Bryce, the author of ‘The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” and the present British Ambas- 
sador to this country, a careful, scientific and impartial 
observer, wrote: ‘*No evidence has come in my way 
tending to show that politics either in Wyoming or in 
Washington are in any way purer than in the adjoining 
States and Territories. The most that seems to be alleged 
is that they are no worse; or, as the Americans express it, 
‘Things are very much what they were before, only more 
so.’” The result of twenty years of experiment since 
Mr. Bryce wrote has only confirmed this judgment. 

No man in America better understands the political 
and social conditions in the Middle West than ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and he wrote two years ago: “I am 
unable to see that there has been any special improve- 
ment in the position of women in those States in the West 
that have adopted woman’s suffrage as compared with 
those that have not adopted it. I do not think that 
giving the women suffrage will produce any material 
improvement in the condition of women. There appears 
to be, however, a practical unanimity in the opinion of 
unbiased observers as to these facts: first, that in a great 
city the vicious women can usually be depended upon to 
vote as directed by the police; second, that where there is 
an ecclesiastical organization which is endeavoring to exer- 
cise political power, that power is sensibly increased by 
the women’s vote; third, that where neither of these 
elements enters into the election ‘women voters usually 
accept the opinion of their men as just and final, greatly 
to the happiness of the family.’ ” 


Why Women Can Exert a Powerful Influence 


N ALL free communities government is carried on by 

parties. The voters are marshaled in organizations, 
as Republicans, Democrats, Prohibitionists, Populists, 
Socialists. The independent voter votes effectively only 
as for the time being he votes in one or the other of these 
organizations. But far more important than settling 
aright questions of protection and free trade, prohibition 
and license, individualism and socialism, is the main- 
tenance of high ideals of character and conduct in all 
parties and in all political action. The adherents of one 
party, in seeking for legislation in favor of better schools, 
better sanitation, better protection of the homes, are 
always subject to the suspicion of seeking some ulterior 
party advantage. The women can always exert an influ- 
ence more powerful in all parties because they belong to 
none. Their discussions give light and not heat because no 
power to command accompanies them. And they keep 
alive in the hearts of men ideals of political action just 
because they do not have to consider what are the 
immediate practical steps toward their realization. It is 
demanded of them, with varying degrees of vehemence, 
by suffragists and suffragettes, that they abandon this 
advantage of detachment from political parties in a hope 
to obtain greater power by becoming party adherents. I 
commend to them in reply to that elusive expectation 
the words with which Mrs. Frederic Harrison closes her 
admirable pamphlet on ‘‘ The Freedom of Woman.”’ She 
says: “There comes a time in all public bodies when the 
men who started with a fine hope and enthusiasm find 
their moral sinews slacken—to use the slang phrase, they 
become stale. It is well that they should be confronted 
with a public outside which is not ‘stale,’ which knows 
nothing of compromise, but is free to uphold the highest 
the ideal. After all, it is ideals that move the world; so 
it is in no sense because we undervalue the importance of 
woman’s contribution to public life that we deprecate 
and deplore the agitation for the vote; we think women 
can do better for themselves and the world. We need 
votaries to tend the sacred fire; and to them, as of old, is 
granted the prerogative of mercy and pardon to evildoers. 
It seems to us that in taking the vote women will be sell- 
ing their birthright for a mess of pottage.”’ 


NOTE — In the last issue of The Journal Jane Addams explained “‘Why 
Women Should Vote.’’ In the next article of this series (for March) 
the Reverend Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D., President of the American Anti- 
Vivisection Society, will tell “* Why Vivisection is Injurious.’’ 
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We want you 
to try different 
varieties of 





shown in our 
assorted box 


Sent Free and Postpaid 


They will surprise and delight 
you—they are a revelation of 
cracker originality and goodness. 
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Educator 
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Educator 
Crackers 
educate the “% 
palate to prefer 
the rich, full, en- 
tire food value of . 
thegrain. Theflour * rr 
withwhich Educator 
Crackers are made is 

milled by us exclusively for their 
making from the choicest selec- 
tions or the entire grain. 


Write Today for this 
Sample Box 


it will contain some of the best 
liked kinds, and will enable you 
and every member of your family 
to decide what kind they like 
best, and prove the difference 
between Educator Crackers and 
‘“‘just crackers.” 

"After you and all vour family bave 
tried the Educator Crackers we send, 
order the kinds you like best from your 


grocer. If he hasn’t them and won't 
vet them for you, order direct of 'G 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
206 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
A charming little fairy story “ Dorothy 


and Polly,” illustrated in colors, sent on 
receipt of FOUR TWO-CENT stamps. 
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FRANK TALKS WITH BOYS PARENTS 
3 'Yy Sbenxy Svichards 


EW men are more competent to talk intelligently of boys than is Mr. Richards. The father of afamily of boys himself, he 
speaks from the standpoint of fatherhood, while as the head of a camp for boys he has had hundreds of other fathers’ 
boys pass through his hands. He comes to his subject, therefore, with an authority born of years of personal experience with 
boys of all ages and of all temperaments. It is not too much to say that these articles—of which this is the first—are among 


the sanest in ideas and the most practical in helpfulness to parents of boys that have ever come to our notice. 


BOY whom I knew well had but recently been sent 
to a large boarding-school when a loving aunt of his 
met the head master of the school, and, after the 
manner of too many loving aunts and fond parents, 
began to pour forth an eloquent monologue on the 
exceptional character of her small nephew. 

>) ‘“‘He is not like other boys,” she said, ‘‘and ——”’ 
But she got f no > further, for she noticed a twinkle in the eye of the head 
master and a quizzical look spreading over his face. 

“Ts that what they all say?” she asked. 

“Yes, it is,’ was the answer. 

Fortunately for the boy, this particular aunt had a strong sense of 
humor and saw the point—that her darling nephew was not so differ- 
ent from other boys as she had imagined, and that a man who had 
handled thousands of boys with singular success probably knew quite 
as much about him as she did. 

The point of this story is that it reveals the fact that in dealing 
directly with the problems of boyhood one must deal indirectly, and 
through the boys, with the problems of the parents and the home. 

In the simple, early days education was just a growing up in the 
family —a chain, as it were, of right-minded, pious, industrious effort, 
into which each child was forged in turn, as a new link. But with the 
opening up of the world and its resources, the multiplication of inter- 
ests and the complication of life, education at the public charge became 
anecessity, and was welcomed as a relief —too hastily welcomed at the 
last, and as we now see; for the shifting of a burden developed into 
the shifting of a responsibility. The crux of the problem of education 
at the present time is the direct result of this shifting. The home has 
abdicated its highest responsibilities in favor of the school, while the 
whole school system is based on the presupposition of parental 
responsibility. So the cry goes up from the schools: ‘What can be 
done with boys who have had no fair chance at home?” and from the 
homes: ‘“‘What is the use of schools that can make nothing of our 
boys?” Weare told that the way out of this is to raise the standard 
of efficiency in the schools, on the theory that training to personal 
efficiency is their only concern. 





Thoroughness Rather Than Quickness is Desirable 


FE PRIDE ourselves on being a practical people, but we have 

had so much to do in developing the country, and have been so 
engrossed in our multiplication of interests, that we have depended 
on quickness of wit and adroitness rather than on thoroughness and 
personal efficiency in our work, and have been content to succeed, in 
a material way, without much questioning the means used or the 
qualities which contributed to our success. To look for results is 
the watchword of the business man, and as long as material success 
could be won by adroitness in seizing opportunities, thoroughness 
and personal efficiency were at a discount. But that time is passing 
fast, along with our exuberant national youth, and we are beginning 
to look further, to see deeper, and to understand better. Something 
of the trained efficiency that we have to meet in industrial competi- 
tion is shown by the following anecdote, telling how it is done 
in Germany: A young German, the son of a stenographer, who had 
his own way to make in the world, decided to become a jeweler. 
After the usual course in the primary and secondary schools he went 
to a jewelers’ trade school and at the same time took special courses 
in drawing and design. On completion of his school training, which 
took some years, he secured a place with a Berlin jeweler to learn the 
practical part of the business. At the schools he had acquired a fair 
knowledge of English and French, but after a year in the Berlin shop 
he found employment in a Bond Street establishment in London in 
order to perfect himself in English and to familiarize himself with the 
taste of English and American buyers, who are the best customers of 
the Germans. Spending a couple of years in England he returned to 
3erlin, where he secured a place as designer for the house with which 
he first took service. Here his work attracted notice and he was soon 
engaged by a noted firm of jewelers in New York, with whom he has 
an independent position and a high salary. Contrast this story of 
unflagging, patie nt work with the rot igh-and-ready way in which the 
average Yankee boy would tumble into the business of jewelry 
serving his apprenticeship, probably, by sweeping the store and learn- 
ing what he could pick up of the business as he went along. The moral 
is obvious, for without thoroughness and efficiency no work that is 
good for anything can be done. 


Character and Efficiency More Important Than Anything 


UT personal efficiency is only a means to an end, and it may serve 

a bad end quite as well as a good one. <A technical training which 
looks to efficiency alone may produce a political boss or an industrial 
robber as well as a statesman or a great public administrator. It is 
personal quality that counts in the final reckoning, out of all propor- 
tion to everything else; for efficiency depends upon ability and dili- 
gence merely, while quality rests upon character. Your opinions 
may be wrong and your knowledge may be meager, but “‘ what for a 
man” you are—your character, in short—will tell for its full weight 
on all around you and beyond, to the ends of the earth, to help or 
hinder. 

Character, then, and efficiency are the two ends to be held in view 
before everything else in the training of boys, with physical health as 
a prime essential to the attainment of these ends. So, whether they 
be inherent in the boy himself or induced by the conditions which 
surround him, or imposed upon him by the action of others, the prob 
lems of boyhood all center in the difficulties which hinder him from 
being good and efficient and strong. All this seems so simple that the 
wonder is, on first thought, that there should be any serious difficulty 
in training a boy to attain things so desir- 
ible. The boy enjoys being well; why 
will he not, then, follow of his own accord 
and as a matter of course the simple rules 
that conduce to health? He likes the 
results of being good; can we not trust 
him to choose for himself the line of con- 
duct which will produce these results 
once he has enjoyed them? And as for 
— nce, surely he is diligent enough in 
his play; why then m: iy we not rely on 
his intelligence as he grows older, to 
apply to the more serious affairs of life 
the habit of diligence formed in child- 
hood ? 


DRAWN BY %. 
EDWIN F. BAYHA 
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Not Character- Building but Character-Training 


he 7 CH views as these influence many people who ought to know 
better; and it is because of them that we hear so much now- 
adays of “character-building” and of “following the line of least 
resistance” in the training of boys. If we can only surround the boy 
with sweet and wholesome influences, so such people argue, he will 
unconsciously appropriate them and build them into himself, as it 
were, just as the mason builds into his wall the bricks that are dumped 
beside him. But there is a break in the thread of this analogy: the 
argument is faulty, and the failure of the method is notorious. We 
cannot rightly regard our boy as a wall-builder unless we realize that 
he is also the brick-maker, and the analogy can be made complete only 
by regarding the influences surrounding him as the raw material of his 
brick. Excellent as they are, sweet and wholesome influences serve 
merely as clay for our brick-maker: he must make the brick and build 
his wall himself. In other words, it is the reaction of the subject in 
response to the stimulus of his surroundings that counts; what the 
boy thinks and does determines his character. 

Character grows strong only through the discipline of experience, 
suffering and self-conquest, just as it becomes weak through shirk- 
ing, yielding and self-indulgence. Character-training rather than 
character-building expresses the process, and a good example is found 
in the training of the athlete, who must subject himself to the discipline 
of self-denial and relentless hard work if he would be fit to compete in 
the games. And just as the would-be athlete who contents himself 
with watching the games or reading about them, and is not willing to 
submit to discipline, becomes unfit for any athletic endeavor, so the 
boy who has never been made to face his responsibilities and bear his 
burdens will prove a hopeless weakling, no matter how sweet the 
influences which may have surrounded him. 


There is No Royal Road to Intellectual Training 


peared saph the line of least resistance, as applied to intellectual 
training, is a phrase as specious as character-building in the moral 
and spiritual field, or more so. It has an aroma of science about it 
to those who have no knowledge of science, and seems to hold the 
promise of some royal road by which the boy can come directly to do 
what he is best fitted for with no inconvenient discipline or training 
just by doing what he most inclines to do. ‘‘Punch” hit the point 
long ago with a picture of an old fellow sitting by the roadside in an 
attitude of profound meditation. He is approached by a curious and 
benevolent gentleman who asks him what he is thinking of to occupy 
his mind so completely. ‘ Maistly nowt,” is the reply, and the case 
is very much the same with boys who are guided by their inclinations 
alone; they do “maistly nowt” but hunt for the easiest way of evad- 
ing their responsibilities, and occupy their spare time in looking for 
amusement. They may pick up a good deal of more or less valuable 
information, but of real knowledge of anything—the sort of knowledge 
which if grafted on experience produces wisdom—they have no con- 
ception. In intellectual training, as in the development of character, 
there is no royal road. The mind, like the body, can be strengthened 
only by exercise and discipline, and soft ways of education bear their 
inevitable fruit in sloppy minds and flabby character. 

Discipline must be the watchword of all effort to help boys, but in 
saying this I do not mean the sort of discipline that is applied from 
without, or that we should return to the old policy of spare the rod and 
spoil the child. People who like to recall the good old days of the 
little red schoolhouse and its red-hot stove incline to measure the good 
of their education by the number of ‘‘lickings” they received and the 
hardships they endured. The best thing that can be said of the red- 
hot stove and of the bad ventilation that went with it is that it killed 
only a part of the children; and of the ‘“‘lickings,”’ that they did not 
always do much harm, and may even, sometimes, have served to 
strengthen the heart to bear pain. The point for us, in the life of the 
boys of those simpler, early days, is the unconscious discipline to 
which they were subjected by the conditions under which they lived. 
ach boy had to take up his responsibilities and bear his part in the 
family —to work unflaggingly, to endure patiently and to suffer man- 
fully—not only to get an education, but also to keep himself and the 
rest warmed and fed and clothed. 


Unconscious Discipline is the Best 


Ho real point in all the problems of boyhood which we encounter 

today is so to order the lives of the boys that they will be under the 
same sort of unconscious discipline which came as a matter of course 
inthe older days. And this means that we must pay far more attention 
to our boys, for the reaction from the harder ways of the simpler life 
is strong, and the tendency of the day is all toward soft methods and 
short cuts—to pay less direct attention to the boys and to trust too 
much to systems anfl methods in the hope that we shall find a way of 
running them threugh some process that will turn the raw human 
material info a prgfluct of finished character and manhood as cotton is 
run through the nfill and turned out a finished web. 

3ut it is not alone the reaction in theories and methods that has 
modified tl ynditions affecting boyhood. The boy himself is 
affected dig by the very complication of interests which is divert- 
ing the atteh#ion of parents from their responsibilities. The boy sees 
more, hears more, and is, consequently, more sophisticated, and has 
more information. He is often a little man of the world, and it is a 
common thing to find boys in their teens who, quite unconscious that 
there is apything abnormal about them, and left pretty much to their 
own devttes, think it rather a fine thing to try to live like their elders, 


“ind haye no boyish interests whatever. Put such a little man among 
‘real S6ys and he is revealed at once as a hopeless ‘‘duffer” and a 
very silly fellow. It is not his fault in 


any way, but conditions have forced 
him to miss his boyhood and with it all 
the years in which strength of character 
is developed through right discipline. 
He must begin life maimed, as it were, 
and with little hope of recovering what 
was missed with his lost boyhood. 

Such are some of the conditions affect- 
ing the problems of boyhood and of the 
principles which must be remembered in 
dealing with boys. Keeping these points 
in mind, I shall, in the succeeding papers, 
take up the separate problems more 


aie specifically. 
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THE HARRY LAUDER TWO-STEP 
EBased Ubpon F6is Famous Song, “She is Oba Daisy" 
3 yy Sbarcy Lauder 
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| home entertainment and decoration. 
| and Hearts, Hatchets and Cherries, Fiags and 











Lincoln’s Birthday 
St.Valentine’s Day 
Washington’s Birthday 


February celebrates three holidays — each 
suggestive of a wealth of opportunities for 
Cupids 
Patriotic Emblems attain special significance on 
these days and are easily embodied in original 


and striking decorations by the hostess who real- 
izes the practical and effective possibilities of 


DPrennisond 


Papers 


CREPE AND TISSUE 






No other paper possesses 
the high quality, the exquisite 
colorings or the adaptability 
of Dennison’s. 


Ask Your Dealer for it 
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Dewmisond 


Decorated Paper 


Strong, 
flexible, easily stretched and draped, it is printed 


has the same high-class characteristics. 


in graceful designs of rich coloring. Every holiday 
is appropriately provided for; and for all, likewise, 
come designs of Dennison’s Fast Color Napkins. 
For February we recommen 


Crepe No. 899 Napkin No. 152 
Cupids, Hearts and Darts for Valentine Day. 
Crepe No. 862 Napkin No. 119 
Cherry, for Washington’s Day. 
Crepe No. 30 Napkin No. 176 
Patriotic, for Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birthdays. 


All may be had from your Dealer 





At the various Dennison Stores we maintain departments 
where general information and helpful suggestions may 
had from our experts in the Paper Art. We ask you to 


| consult them freely. 


Dennison 
eManufactiing Sompany 


Makers and Maintainers of 
the Paper Art 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


26 Franklin St. 1007 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK g* 







15 John St., 
Uptown Store, 27th St., 
Bet. 5th Ave. and Broadway 


CHICAGO 
25 Randolph St. 

ST. LOUIS 
413 North 4th St. 
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When to Say Don’t 





CALL the sorority which I represent 
to witness that not under the sun is 
there another occupation, trade or pro- 
fession that demands so much patience, 
ingenuity and foresight as motherhood. 
No part of the responsibility can be 
KM delegated toanother. Nothing can be 
left tocommittees. A private secretary does not answer. 
Even a father, useful as he sometimes is, makes but a 
poor sort of a deputy in emergencies. All sorts of pro- 
fessional substitutes are tried by those mothers who 
yield to the claims of a large social world, such as nursery 
governesses, French “bonnes” or black ‘‘mammies.” 
These substitutes may earn large salaries and be both 
faithful and efficient: they may fulfill the whole obligation relating 
to material care, but the one thing they fail to dois to conjugate the 
verb “to mother.” Think of putting an Alsatian peasant girl, with 
no knowledge of hygiene, psychology, ethics, dietetics, ventilation or 
the higher moralities, to be the sole caretaker of a small human animal 
who one hopes will grow up into a gentleman! That America con- 
tains so many high-minded, true-hearted fathers proves the potency 
of inherited tendencies rather than the wisdom of their upbringing. 





The Many-Sided Trade of Motherhood 


O GO back to our many-sided trade of motherhood, it is not only 

the intrinsic difficulty, but it is also the variety of problems which 
bewilders us. Not only are they new with each separate child, but that 
same child also develops fresh tendencies and habits within himself 
which must be met with increasing tact, vigilance and firmness. 
Each of my girls has grown out of thumb-sucking into whining; 
past whining and teasing into contradicting. Each has had a few 
months when her pet obsession was to throw things out of the window 
to hear them smash on the stone walk, or into the open fire to see 
them curl up into smoke. Past these idiosyncrasies by the aid of 
much reproving, they develop new faults that try my temper to the 
breaking point. Amy, long past these childish things and proud to be 
asked to help me train the younger brothers and sisters, spends hours 
at the looking-glass in the morning while she rolls up one side of her 
hair and pulls it down, then the other, repeating the process while 
the omelet cools and her father’s temper warms. 

Fach boy has passed safely through the thirsty era, lasting generally 
one winter, bringing us upstairs with innumerable drinks of water 
after he is supposed to have gone to bed for the night; each boy has 
lived in and through the experimental mania when he has investigated 
the workings of the clock, the thermometer, the carpet-sweeper, the 
lawn-mower, always to the detriment of the object experimented 
upon. He has outgrown this meddlesomeness and grown into a 
chronic teaser for all sorts of things that he wants or thinks he wants. 
A year later he gives me no more trouble in this way, but he begins to 
lose his property. 

“Somebody has hid my cap.’ 

“Who’s got my arithmetic again?” 

“T left my baseball bat right here on the sofa; where is it now?” 

Checked in this propensity he develops a wonderful habit of procras 
tination. Nothing is done when it should be; his life is a perpetual 
“manana”—tomorrow. Each time that a fault is checked I hope 
some progress is being made, that at last they are growing in grace 
and virtue and knowledge. 

But alas! ‘Wisdom lingers.’ They do not stay taught. You 
meet the new failing with persuasion, argument, reproof. The child 
is brought to see the whole bearing of his offense; is sorry, promises 
never todo so again. You think it all settled? Wait until next week! 
There will be a new break; not the same in species, but the same in 
genus. The weed has come up in a new place. 
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Table Manners and Reproof 


Y LATEST grievance is the subject of table manners. What end- 
less pains I take to teach my children, without making them self- 
conscious little prigs, how to eat and drink respectably! At times, as | 
look down each side of the dinner-table and see nothing at any of the 
eight places to make my blood congeal or my hair stand on end, | 
believe that I have succeeded; but just as I arrive at that point of 
confidence in my family which would allow me to invite a foreign 
ambassador to dinner (in case we knew one) my pride is dashed to 
earth. At the present moment of writing a wave of savagery seems to 
have surged through my family. Tom clutches his fork with his fist 
close down on the prongs and stabs a potato; Donald lops over side- 
yays with his necktie in the soup; Maurice inserts a pickled peach, 
stone and all, into his mouth, reaching out at the same time for 
another, while Judith remarks naively: “Why, we’ve got napkins!” 
Now we must begin all over again. No ambassadors possible for at 
least a month; I dare trust my reputation with no one but safe uncles 
and aunts or, perhaps, an indulgent grandfather. 

The pity of it is that so much of a mother’s time and nerve-streneth 
should be spent in admonition and reproof; in afamily, too, where the 
children are not arch-fiends nor degenerates, but reasonably good 
lovable and affectionate little beings. 

I feel sometimes that the influence of my voice is wearing out 
through much reiteration. I can remember an impression very firm 
in my own mind at the age of twelve or thereabouts, that my mother 
pursued some subjects of conversation solely for her own pleasure, so 
sure was I that they did not in the least concern myself. That she 
harped continually upon doors being closed, rents mended, bureau 
drawers kept in order, practicing done regularly, I thought to bea sort 
of idiosyncrasy peculiar to persons of her age which must be borne 
with as philosophically as possible by the younger generation. Every 
sentence seemed to begin with “Don’t.”” It struck me very forcibly 
one evening not long ago when I discovered how history was repeating 
itself in our family. 


’ 


We were sitting around the library fire after supper; Tom pop- 
ping corn, Amy and Gillett studying their lessons, the younger boys 


reading, the littlest girls in the big chair with me. This is the way my 


part of it would have sounded if taken down by a shorthand reporter: 
Tom lropping butter on the hearth-rug.” 
a ise don’t whistle through your teeth.” 
«A f er thumb: she is too big a girl for that.” 
“No, Rut f *you can’t. You know I never allow you to go 
to the neigh) in ihe evenir : 
“Gillett, keep your algebra papers in your book and do not let 


them scatter on the ) 
‘Oh, Maurice ch hands! Don’t t 
washed.” 
“Well, Judith, if you would put your parchesi board in its place 
every time you >it then it would be on hand the next time you want 
to play.”’ : 


muuch a ok until they are 





% 
i i 
J “Amy, sit with your left side toward the light or 


you will ruin your eyes!” 

Now when they are all grown up to be men and 
women will they remember Mother as always making 
them do something they didn’t want to do or pre- 
venting them from doing something they would have 
enjoyed? 

The thought saddens me. 

I try to find some comfort in the reflection that they 
seem, as yet, tobearme no permanent grudge. Tonight 
they have all gone to bed leaving me alone with their 
father in the firelight, each registering a kiss anda special 
word of love and sympathy. 





<<< Gillett said: ‘‘That was a corking good lunch you 
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packed for me today.”’ 

Tom said: ‘Thank you, Mother dear, for mending my baseball 
glove.” 

Amy said: “I'll help you with your ‘tea’ tomorrow afternoon if 
you wish.” 

Donald said: “The boys say they like to come here because you’re 
so pleasant.” 

Maurice said: “I’m sorry I forgot to get the sugar for Katy.”’ 

Ruth said: ‘‘May I be the one to get Papa’s slippers for him 
tomorrow night?” 

Judith said: ‘‘ Here is your side comb I found on the stairs.’ 

And Anne—dear, sleepy, soft, pink little Anne—said: ‘‘ I love you, 
Muvver dear!”’ and put her thumb in her mouth unreproved. As I 
carry her up the stairs a line from an almost forgotten poem comes 
into my mind: 


’ 


**For a woman’s crown of glory 
Is the blessing of a child.” 


The Crux of the Riddle of Parenthood 


ND I have eight blessings! Do I deserve them? How am I ever 
to learn wisdom enough to mould these young lives into law- 
respecting, neighbor-loving, genuinely-civilized beings, with a sense of 
obligation and justice to others, and at the same time avoid this endless 
dribble of direction and obstruction which seems to be necessary ? 

The old way, now gone forever out of fashion, thank God, was to 
forbid a child to do anything. ‘‘ A boy must be seen and not heard” - 
forsooth! What torture, what tyranny, what injustice! My boysare 
heard a good half-mile before they are seen and right along afterward. 
A healthy, happy boy can no more keep quiet than a young colt can, 
and if the colt and the boy are going to grow up Satisfactorily they 
must be both seen and heard constantly. 

However, there are grown people’s nerves to consider; the great 
problem, therefore, resolves itself into how to protect the child and 
the old nerves coincidently. Not to thwart and discourage the child 
with reiterated “‘Don’ts,’”’ and at the same time teach him to be con- 
siderate of a tired father, a worried mother and a nervous aunt —this 
is what I call the crux of the riddle of parenthood. For instance, Tom 
means to be what he promises to be—“a good boy.’? The weakness 
of the point is not in his spirit, but in the varying definition and 
application of the term. Being a “good boy” to him means not 
disobeying, not lying, not beginning a fight nor being late at school. 
Thundering down the back stairway close by the head of Aunt 
Rebecca’s bed, falling over a visitor’s feet and sniffing at the table do 
not, to his mind, come under the same head at all. Theoretically, he 
is right, but all the same I find that each separate act must be covered 
by a “don’t” from me or Tom will become a nuisance to the whole 


family. 


We Expect More of Children Than They Do of Us 


HE Froebellian theory is to leave the development of the child in 
perfect liberty, teaching him only the large moral law of good behav- 
ior; the weakness of which is that perfect liberty, with young citizens 
as with adult ones, so often degenerates into a kind of anarchy. And 
anarchists, we all know, are not pleasant people to live with. Ina 
child’s case freedom to develop unrestrictedly too often means litter- 
ing the floor with cut paper, scraping heels on other people’s chairs, 
taking the clothesbrush out of the lavatory and not putting it back, 
and playing ‘‘ tag” in and out of the clean wash hung up in the back 
yard. Herbert Spencer says we should always discriminate between 
annoying habits and moral delinquency in our children, and temper the 
punishment accordingly. I acknowledge the wisdom of the dictum. 
The difficulty is that the bad habit rasps one’s temper while the sin 
only grieves one’s soul, and everybody knows how much easier it is to 
be severe when one is rasped than when one is only grieved. Therefore, 
I confess with shame to finding myself more emphatic in my condemna- 
tion when [ step on astray marble on the hardwood floor than I am 
when Donald slaps his little sister. One is merely carelessness; the 
other a violation of the law of kindness; one a grave wrong, the other 
a small delinquency. (For the second I should have deprived him of 
some pleasure and made him apologize to Ruth; for the first |] 
should have reminded him quietly of the rule about playthings being 
kept in their place.) Alas! I reproved him gravely for the second 
and confiscated his bag of marbles with a sharp scolding for the first. 
The explanation must be that the slap only hurt Ruth while the 
marble hurt me. Alas for the obligation which demands example 
instead of precept: reasonableness, poise, justice, calmness and grace 
of soul in parents! We should be no less than divine for the task 
before us, while in reality we are only human, and undeveloped 
human at that. We expect more of our children than they do of us. 
In all these problems, of which I have given here the outline of 
but a few, I am in the habit of going for advice either to Solomon or 
to Herbert Spencer. Mr. Foster laughs at me as men always do who 
think their wives take things too seriously. He says that Herbert 
Spencer was not a married man and therefore can be no authority on 
how to bring upa family, whereas Solomon was too much married! 


The Best Guide of Parenthood 


UT that is the superficial, otherwise the masculine, view. It is 
true that Herbert Spencer’s theories on “Education’’ were perhaps 
never modified by abrupt contact with sharp playthings in the dark, 
but his principles, nevertheless, remain the most sane and just guide 
in all the difficulties of parenthood. In fact, it was from an unmarried 
“schoolmarm” that I first learned to value that small volume which 
contains the essence of child-training and the supreme spirit of the 
teacher. 

It should be the well-thumbed textbook of every mother, and should 
be found side by side with the things she most uses: her mending- 
basket, her cook-book and her Bible. 

The use of all three will determine her ultimate value to husband 
and children. 

NOTE—This is the sixth of a Series Of articles which Mrs. Conover is writing for 
The Journal, The seventh will appear in the next issue (for March). 
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Only ON 
tooth brush really 
cleans between J 
the teeth. 
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The Pro-phy-lac-tic 1s ee 
made in one shape only, ry r 
because that is the only @ we 


“ye 







shape that will do perfect 
work. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic is a sci- 
entific product made to be right 
and to clean between the teeth 
as well as their surfaces, on the 
assumption that there are suffi 
cient thoughtful people who, / 
when they know, will use 
no Other. Result—more 
Pro-phy-la 
ti Tooth 
Brushes 
are sold 
today than 
ofany oth 
erknown 


MEDIUM 





oe 


make = in 
fl the world. 
No well 


informed” 
person will 
question 
this state- 
ment, 


S.. 


The 
Curved 
Handle 
makes it 
e228 ¥ to 
reach and 
thoroughly 
clean the 
back teeth 
and the back 
of all the teeth. 


The Shaped 
Bristles 


as shown in illustration, are shaped to fit 
every part of each individual tooth, and pene- 
trate all crevices and depressions in and 
between the teeth. The extra high tufts at 
the end are also designed for the efficient 
cleansing of the back teeth. 


The Beveled Tapered End 
prevents injury to the gums or the delicate 
membrane of the mouth. 

Each Pro-phy-lac-tic is packed in an indi- 
vidual yellow box, which protects it against 
handling from the time it is sterilized in the 
factory until it reaches your own toilet stand. 
This also affords a positive means of identifica- 
tion which enables you toavoid all substitutes. 


THE STYLES ARE: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic— this is the origin I 
rigid i > Made in three sizes Prices, Ad 3, H 
youth’s and child's, 2 Larger brush, four rows of 
b : 


ristles, rigid handle, adult's size only, 4 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Special —new flexible handle. Three 
izes: Adult's, youth's and chil 5 


s s and child’ 


fr, Pro-phy-lac-tic De Luxe—delicately colored, trans- 
parent, flexible hanclles. Adult's size only, 40 Three 


bristle textures —soft, medium and hard, in all styles 


Sold bydruggistsand dealers intoiletsupplies 
re everywhere. If your dealerdoes not sell 
3 Pro-phy-lac-lic, we will deliver, i 
oa postpaid,on receipt of price. 
Send for Booklet—*‘ Tooth Truths.” Con- 
tains 2 lot of information you ought to know 
about Teeth and Tooth Brushes. 


| FLORENCE MFG. COMPANY @&@ 
3 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, Military, 
{and and lather Brushes. 


Library Slip with every Pro-phy-lac-tic. Good for 
Sree Magazines. 
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The Lettie Lane Paper Family 


A New Series Presenting Lettie’s Sister’s Wedding: Lettie’s Sister’s Bridesmaids 
By Sheila Young 
Next Month We Shall Present Lettie’s Sister’s Flower Girls 

















Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the d nade to stand. 
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The Wooden Doll 


JHE Wooden Doll had no peace. My 
dears, if ever you are a doll, hope 
to be a rag doll, or a wax'doll, or a 
doll full of sawdust apt to ooze out, 
or achina doll easy to break —any- 
( ery thing in the world rather than a 
WAG SO Tp good, strong wooden doll with a 
painted head and movable joints, for that is indeed 
a sad thing to be. Many a time the poor Wooden 
Doll wished it were a tin train or a box of soldiers or 
a woolly lamb or anything on earth rather than what 
it was. It never had any peace; it was taken up and 
put down at all manner of odd moments, made to go 
to bed when the children went to bed, to get up when 
they got up, be bathed when they were bathed, 
dressed when they were dressed, taken out in all weathers, stuffed 
into their satchels when they went to school, left about in corners, 
dropped on stairs, forgotten, neglected, bumped, banged, broken, glued 
together—anything and everything it suffered, until many a time it 
said sadly enough to its poor little self: ‘I might as well be a 
human keing at once and be done with it.” And then it fell to 
thinking about human beings: what strange creatures they were, 
always going about, though none carried them save when they were 
very little; always sleeping and waking, and eating and drinking, 
and laughing and crying, and talking and walking, and doing this and 
that and the other, never resting for long together, and seeming as if 
they never could be wholly quiet for even a single day. ‘They are 
always making a noise,” thought the Wooden Doll; “they are always 
talking and walking about, always moving things and doing things, 
building up and pulling down, and making and unmaking, forever and 
forever, and never are they quiet for a single day. It is lucky that 
we are not all human beings, or the world would be worn out in no 
time and there would not be a corner left in which to rest a poor 
doll’s head.” E.G. 


The Dreams That Failed 


ING SIK and Soon Yen sat by the roadside under a tree. They 

were on their way to market to sell two little pigs. With the 
money obtained from the sale of the little pigs they were to buy caps 
and shoes with which to attend school. 

“When I get to be a man,” said Ping Sik, “I will be so great and 
so glorious that the Emperor will allow me to wear a three-eyed 
peacock feather,* and whenever I] walk abroad all who meet me will 
bow to the ground.” 

“And I,” said Soon Yen, ‘will be a great General. The reins of 
my steeds will be purple and scarlet, and in my cap will wave a 
bright blue plume.’’| 

“T shall be such a great poet and scholar,’ continued Ping Sik, 
“that the greatest university in the Middle Kingdom will present 
me with a vase incrusted with pearls.’’} 

“And I shall be so valiant and trustworthy that the Pearly Emperor 
will appoint me Commander-in-Chief of his Army, and his enemies 
will tremble at the sound of my name.” 

“T shall wear a yellow jacket with the names of three ancestors 
inscribed thereon in seven colors.’’4 

“And I shall wear silk robes spun ‘by Princesses and a cloak of 
throat-skins of sables.”’ 

“ And I shall live in a mansion of marble and gold.” 

“And I in halls of jadestone.” 

“ And I shall own silk and tea plantations and tens of thousands of 
rice farms.”’ 

“All the bamboo country shall be mine, and the rivers and sea shall 
be full of my fishing-boats, junks and craft of all kinds.” 

“People will bow down before me and cry: ‘Oh, most excellent, 
most gracious, most beautiful!’ ” 

“None will dare offend so mighty a man as I shall be.” 

“Oh, ho! You good-for-nothing rascals,” cried the father of Ping 
Sik, “what are you doing, loafing under a tree when you should be 
speeding to market?” 

“And the little pigs, where are they?” cried the father of Soon Yen. 

The boys looked down at the baskets which had held the little pigs. 
While they had been dreaming of future glories the young porkers had 
managed to scramble out of the loosely- 
woven bamboo thatch of which the baskets a) 
were made. GP 

The fathers of Ping Sik and Soon Yen 4 








7 
C 
produced canes. Ye To My Valentine ¢ 


’ 


“Without shoes and caps,’’ said they, 
‘you cannot attend school. Therefore you 
must go back to the farm and feed pigs.” 

Sur SIN Far. 





* Athree-eyed peacock feather indicates highrank. 

+ Worn by a General of the Imperial Guards. 
The pearl is the emblem of talent. 

i A great honor. 


The King of the Fen 


“IT WILL be King of the Fen!” said Croaker 
the Frog, leaping out of the brook upon 
the dry land. 
“You King, indeed!” said Slyboots, a 
fine, fat Field Mouse with a long tail and 
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EAR, will you be mine, 
My little Valentine? well.” 
I'll meet you, and greet you, 
And dress you up so fine! 
A cooky for your hat, 
And a pancake for your coat; 
We'll hollow out a pumpkin shell 
And use it for a boat. 


Dear, will you be mine, 

My little Valentine? 

I’ll meet you, and treat you, 
And take you out to dine. 
We'll have gold and silver fish 
In a gold and silver dish. 


| 
| 

Q 

And then how they will shine! y) 
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the one that wins the fight shall be King over the 
other.” 

Then the Frog said: ‘Very well! We will each 
bring a friend to see fair play. Tomorrow at twelve 
o’clock I shall be ready to take the field; and if you 
fail to meet me here J shall be King of the Fen, and 
the mice shall be my servants.” For Croaker thought 
Slyboots was braver in word than in deed, as cow- 
ards are often the foremost to talk of fighting. 

Then the Frog retired among the bulrushes and 
the Mouse ran home to his hole under the nut tree. 

The two rivals awoke next morning by break of 
day to prepare for the combat which was to take 
place at noon. The Frog was very much afraid of 
Slyboots’s sharp teeth and claws, so he fell to work 
and made a shield from the bark of an old willow 

tree, and then he plucked a long bulrush for a spear. 
“Now,” said he, ‘I am well armed: I have a shield to defend myself 
and a spear to attack the enemy with. If I had but a brave friend 
to be my second in the fight I should do very well.” 

‘J will be your second,” said a great Pike, raising his head above 
the water; ‘I will lie close to the bank among these rushes, and if 
you break your spear come to me and I will procure you another.” 

The Frog was well pleased at this offer. ‘I shall beat Slyboots 
in a little time,”’ said he, ‘with such weapons and so good a friend.” 

Slyboots in the mean time was not idle; he sharpened his teeth and 
his claws and chose a light twig from the hazel bush and said: “I 
only want now a friend to be my second and see fair play.” A great 
Hawk, which was hovering near, said: ‘‘Mr. Slyboots, you may com- 
mand my services at any hour you please to name.” 

Now Slyboots was somewhat afraid of the Hawk, for he thought he 
had rather a hungry look about the eyes and beak, but he dare not 
refuse his offer lest he should give offense; so he thanked him for his 
kindness, and at the appointed hour they went to the spot where the 
Frog was waiting for them. The Pike lay in the hole among the 
rushes and the Hawk sat on the bough of a tree close by. 

The Frog and the Mouse Jooked at one another for a few minutes 
and shook their weapons. At last the Hawk and the Pike gave signal 
for the fight to begin. The battle was long and fierce on both sides, 
and for some time it was doubtful which would win. Atlast the Frog 
seemed to gain ground, but at the very minute that he seemed to be 
winning his spear broke in pieces. 

“Alas!” croaked he in a tone of dismay, ‘what shall I do? Who 
wil! give me another weapon?” 

“Here is one,” cried his friend, the Pike, from among the rushes. 

The Frog gave a leap of joy and sprang toward the Pike, who, 
opening his mouth, quickly put an end to the battle by swallowing 
the hapless Frog at one mouthful. 

“Tam King of the Fen now!” cried Slyboots witha joyful squeak. 
“Long live your Majesty!” exclaimed the crafty Hawk. As he 
spoke he darted from the tree and, pouncing upon the new monarch, 
bore him away in his claws and put an end to his reign and his life at 
the same moment. UNCLE Tom. 


NW. AN PARRISH 


A Happy Little Time — Chapter | 


ETTY was ill and had to stay in bed; but she was not too ill to 
play, so she had a happy little time, and if you are good you shall 
have some of it with her. She was just about your age. All the time 
that she was ill she and Mamma lived together in Mamma’s room. It 
was the very pleasantest room that ever was, and it had four windows, 
so it was always bright. Father Sun knew the room well and liked it. 
In the morning he looked in at the east window through the leaves of 
the great horse-chestnut tree and said: ‘‘Good-morning, Betty! I 
hope you slept well? Time to wake up now!” 

At noon he looked in at the south window and said: “Getting on 
well, Betty? What have you got for dinner? Broth? They never 
give me broth up here! I must have a taste!” and he would send a 
beam into Betty’s broth-bowl; it twinkled on the spoon and sparkled 
on the gold dragon that went around the bowl and was very funny. 

Toward evening he looked in at the west window and said: “I am 
going to bed, Betty, so I will say good-night; but first I will make 
you a picture to go to sleep on.” 

Then Father Sun would make a lovely picture all out of clouds 
and light. Sometimes it would be a golden bird flying over a pale- 

green lake; sometimes there would be great 
(ay snow-hills piled high over a sea of gold; 
“(@> sometimes there were white bears and sail- 
= ing swans and icebergs. 
y setty loved her sunset pictures, and she 
always said: ‘‘Thank you, Father Sun! 
Good-night! I hope you will sleep very 


pe | 


If Betty woke up in the night she would 
often see Mother Moon looking in at one of 
the windows. Betty loved Mother Moon. 

“Well, Betty,’’ she would say, ‘have 
you had a good nap? I thought you might 
wake, so I have silvered the room for you.” 

Then Betty would look, and the whole 
room would be turned to silver, except for 
the black shadows. (There is a story about 
the shadows, but that is for by-and-by.) 
The bed was all silver, just like Beauty’s bed 
in ‘Beauty and the Beast,’”’ and the bed- 
spread was a snowdrift all smooth and fluffy : 








bright eyes, jumping out of his hole at the @ we } serve thers Op wierciamond the bare floor was a silver lake with blue 
foot of a hazel bush which grew near. “I * islands in it (they were rugs in the daytime), 
am larger than you, and I will be King, and QO. CAD and Mamma in her bed looked like a silver 
the frogs shall be my subjects and cut rushes OU statue. Betty was a little afraid she might 
ind bring me dry moss to line my nest.” have turned into a statue, but Mother Moon 
ts strutted about and gave himself a great many airs. said: ‘‘Don’t be frightened, Betty; just see how pretty she looks!” 

‘ | 


» be ruled by a Mouse,” replied the Frog 


ely King Slyboots would sound!” 


( retorted the Mouse. 


Then the Fy ion and hopped so high and 
croaked so loud that the M« ept a little farther from him (for 
trogs, like children, loo] ery ny h they are out f temper); and 
Slyboots did not much like the idea of being t ched by his cold paws, 
and he said to himself: “In of this Frog’s looking so fierce and 
talking s« d IT should not wonder if he were a cow urd at heart.” 

So he turned to the Frog and said: “As we both wish to be King 


of the Fen I know of no way of ending the dispute but by fighting, and 


But Betty was frightened, and she just whispered softly: “‘Mamma, 
are you awake?” 

And then Mamma was awake, and all in a minute she was up in her 
pretty blue wrapper with the white birds on it; and she put some 
milk in a silver saucepan and warmed it with lovely blue flames, and 
then they had a feast (Mamma had some milk, too, and when there 
are two it makes a feast), and then Mamma rubbed Betty’s poor back 
where it ached; and all the time Mother Moon was looking so pleased, 
and saying: “‘That is just the way I do when my star babies are ill!” 

Then she would make star pictures for Betty, but they have 
stories of their own, so they must be for another time. LB. BR. 
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Almost Every 
Woman 


Without an 


[Income 


has wants which 
she is unable to 
oratify because of 
lack of money. If 
you are among 
the number, THE 
LapDIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL has a 
plan which will in- 
terest you. 


We have use for the 

services of women 

all over the country 
in looking after our sub- 
scription business. For 
this work we will pay a 
weekly salary, the size of 
which depends upon the 
amount of time which you 
can give toit. In addition 
to this salary, you will re- 
ceive a liberal commission 
on each order sent. Sev- 
eral thousand women are 
now regularly earning 
money in this way, but the 
list is not yet full. There 
is a place for you if you 
are willing to make an 
honest effort to look after 
our local subscription 
work for THE Laptes’ 
Home Journat and THe 
SATURDAY EveENtnG Post. 


You need not hesi- 
tate to try it for fear 
of being unsuccessful. 
We are willing to take 
the risk if you are will- 
ing to try the experi- 
ment, and there is no 
reason why you should 
not be just as success- 
ful as all these others 
have been. 

Just drop a line, stat- 
ing whether you can 
give all of your time 
or only a part of it to 
the trial, and we will 
send all details and 
everything necessary. 


Circulation Bureau 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
























































The Kewpies and ~* 


the Baby 


By Rose O'Neill 


Illustrated by the Author 


NE eve, though it was scarcely dark, 
The Kewps were out upon a lark. 
Their minds, alert with bright inflation, 
Were all agog for exploration. 
Alighting on a roof with care, 
They found a dormer window there, 


And through the panes they gayly spied 


If any fun went on inside. 
How odd ’twould be if I or you 
Had seen those Kewpies looking through! 
] really don’t know what I’d do! 


(Nor how to conduct myself.) 





But in this room no one’s about, 
Not one to look and be put out. 
The only sight, as in they peep, 
Is one plump baby, sound asleep. 


(Quite roly-poly. ) 








Upon the hearth-rug there it lay 
As if the nurse had gone away. 
Perhaps the care-free babe had said: 


‘I’ve quite slipped out of Nursie’s head. 


Hooray, I sha’n’t be put to bed! 

So, undisturbed by that senility, 

I’ll take a nap in some tranquillity.”’ 
All this is hypothetical ; 


Its words would, doubtless, be quite small 


If it had really talked at all. 


(Which it didn’t.) 


Meanwhile, the window-sash was raised, 
The Kewpie crew hopped in and gazed. 














Then Wag, the chieftain, up and said: 
““Our education has not led 
To putting human babes to bed ; 


Now, here’s a chance one seldom finds. 


A thing like this 
We should not miss; 

It will enlarge our minds.”’ 
Now, what is the first thing to do? 
See! Little strings and buttons, too! 

The Kewpies all a moment wait 

To diagnose and speculate, 
Then all the cheerful little souls 
At once attack the buttonholes. 


The shoes and stockings of the dear 

Are hung upon the chandelier ; 

The dress pulled off, and oh, but that 
Is put upon the kitty-cat! 

The kitty, taken by surprise, 

Sits up and rubs her haughty eyes, 
Then looks upon the Kewps austerely, 
As if she thought them rude —or nearly ; 
At least, brought up a trifle queerly. 


As for the baby’s petticoat, 

Two Kewps inside it gayly float, 
While opposite them, deftly dancing, 
Two in the little shirt are prancing. 

Anything but this for me, 

1 could not stand it, really: 


Though calm ‘neath any kind of chaffing, 


At this | must have died a-laughing. 
That baby, very much like me, 
Wakes up and roars with jollity. 

It waves its arms with chirp and shout, 

To see those Kewpies all about. 

It thinks it would be utter bliss, 
To be undressed each night like this. 





With Nursie, though a kindly dame, 
The operation’s rather tame: 

Conducted in a mild sobriety, 

With really nat enough variety. 
Meanwhile, the Kewps on either side 
Are overwhelmed with pleasant pride. 

What joy to find, what bliss to note 

Without its slip and petticoat, 
Without its little shirt and things, 
That baby looks —-except for wings 

And for its curls so long and loopy — 

Astonishingly like a Kewpie. 

(Oh, delightful !) 





They chuckle low, they chuckle more, 
And then they chuckle as before — 
Then feet are heard outside the door. 
The babe is wafted to its bed 
And in the down deposited : 
Then, all with one concerted flight, 
The Kewpies vanish in the night. 
The nurse, sedate, a little dazed, 
Regards the room with look amazed: 
The baby laughing loud and clear, 
The stockings on the chandelier. 
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The 
Colgate 


Prize Contest 


59,168 people answered our 
October advertisement asking 
which was the better of two 
Colgate advertisements. Just 
think of it—zearly sixty thousand, 
We were literally buried under 
piles of letters, 


The biggest auditorium in this country 
couldn't hold all those people. 


Only 87 cities in the United States have 
a population equaling their number. 


Of course the judges were not expected 
to personally read sixty thousand letters. 
We obtained competent readers from 
prominent publishing houses whose duty 
it was to weed out all letters that did not 
comply with the rules of the contest. 

For instance, we stated plainly that 
the letters must not contain more than 
one hundred words. 

Yet thousands exceeded that limit. 
Thousands more were disqualified 
through poor spelling, grammar or glar- 
ing faults of diction. 

One sent a telegram. 

We asked for /etters. 

/Tis chance was gone. 

Others took more pains in the appear- 
ance of their answers than inthe thought 
contained in them, 

Days of work must have been expended 
by many contestants on hand lettering, 
clever decoration and illustration, that 
helped not one jot in the consideration of 
the answers. 

When the contest closed on November 
1st our readers were about three weeks 
behind the accumulated daily mail. 

It was not until November 28rd that 
we were ready for the judges. 

Then the real fun commenced. 


If you could have heard every 
sentence —every word of your 
letter being analyzed, discussed 
and compared among those con- 
scientious judges you would 
realize with what fairness and 
thoroughness the prizes were 
awarded. 

We are glad to be able to say 
that although only a majority 
vote was necessary to award a 
prize, all the larger prizes were ar- 
rived at by a unanimous decision. 


Of course you will be anxious to know 
which really was the better ad. Weare 
sorry to be unable to tell you for, since 
the opinions were almost equally di- 
vided, the question still remains prac- 
tically unanswered. 


The following are the winners: 


First Prize, $100, awarded to 


Miss Mary L. Hazard, 25 Hammond St., Providence, R. I. 


2 Second Prizes of $50 each 


Mr. Chas. McL. Hadley, 693 Walnut St., Fall River, Mass. ; 
Mr. P. R. Strode, 123 N. Taylor Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


5 Third Prizes of $25 each 


Mr. F. A. Boggess, Boulder, Colo. ; Miss Mina K. Durkee, 
Room 201, 34 Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Walter S. 
Glidden, 13 Center St., Bath, Me.; Mr. R. P. Wheelock, 
c. 0. Quartette Mining Co., Searchlight, Nev.; Mr. Paul 
B. Williams, Room 39, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 


10 Fourth Prizes of $15 each 


Mr. Raymond G. Buckley, Mt. Holly, N. J. ; Mr. Theodore 
W. Hanigan, 938 State St., Schenectady, N. Y.; Mr. H.C. 
Harrison, Ampere, N. J.; Mr. Henry H. Hoyt, c. 0. C. C. 
C. Co. Pur. Dept., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico; Mr. Ira M. 
Huggan, 16 State St., Boston, Mass.; Mr. A. C. Judson, El 
Cajon, Cal.; Mr. J. T. McMicken, Wentworth Ave. and 
114th St. (Sheldon Park Depot), Chicago, Ill. ; Mrs. George 
S. Sheppard, Penn Yan, N. Y.; Rev. J. W. A. Nicholson, 
Inverness, Nova Scotia; Mr. Oliver P. Throckmorton, 801 
Jay St., Sacramento, Cal. 


15 Fifth Prizes of $10 each 


Mr. J. H. Agee, 301 Little Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. ; Mr. Fred 
D. Bowker, Assonet, Mass.; Mr. G. H. Crawford, Sisters- 
ville, W. Va.; Mr. Chas. N. Etchells, Mt. Clemens, Mich. ; 
Mr. Glenn C. Gould, Brattleboro, Vt.; Mrs. A. L.. Hughes, 
150 Bellamy St., Edmonton, Alta., Can.; Miss Alice W. 
Johnson, 5543 Fair Oaks St., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Mrs. Charles 
H. Johnston, 401 Franklin Ave., Council Bluffs, lowa; Mr. 
Chas. 1.. Mason, 721 Grant St., Denver, Colo. ; Miss Agnes 
Mclaughlin, 320 Brussels St., St. John, N. B., Can. ; Miss 
Lillias A. Milner, 80 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. ; 
Miss Eleanor Oliver, Elberton, Ga.; Mr. W. S. Oberdorf, 
Dansville, N. ¥Y.; ‘Miss Marcia I. Taylor, 34 Cushman St., 
Portland, Me.; Mr. W. H. Ukers, 62 Montague St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


25 Sixth Prizes of $5 each 


Miss Pauline Ball, Fvergreen Lodge, Lansdowne, Pa.; 
Mr. Ross Black, Deer Park, Maryland; Mr. J. C. Blaisdell, 
c. o. The Blaisdell-Bird Co., Minot, N. D.; Mr. Wim. H. 
Carson, 18 Lincoln Ave., Dover, N. J.; Mrs. J. A. Freeman, 
30 Emerald St., South, Hamilton, Ont., Can.; Mr. ¢ 

Hasseler, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
Helen Hall, 1777 Colfax Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. ; Mr. 
Willis EK. Hall, 2116 Flagler Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Katharine C. Harris, McRae, Ga.; Mrs. J. P. Hauser, 
6225. Sanborn St., Mitchell,S. D. ; Miss Florence FE. Hubbard, 
217 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. J. H. Hungerford, 
1402 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Edna M. Kingsbury, 
P. O. Box No. 813, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Edith C. Lindquist, 
312 Whiting St., Chicago, Ill; Mr. A. M. Liveright, 
Clearfield, Pa.; Mrs. Jas. Wm. McCurdy, 400 W. Lancas- 
ter Ave., Ardmore, Pa.; Miss Adah Draper Randall, 514 
13th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; Miss Hilda M. Ryan, 
950 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Ralph J. Roeder, 
102 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. J. W. Slauson, 
Camp La Rue lexandria Bay, N. Y.; Miss Ohla Smith, 





17 Water St edo, O} Mr. Maurice T. Stith, 123 5. 
rd St Lo , Ky.; Mr. R. S. Stowell, 132 Warwick 
Ave., Rochest Y Mr. Chas. Lowe Swift, 101 S. 
College St., ar e, P Mr. Edmund M. Yocum, 1604 
N. Bond § B imore, M 

Besides those who won money prizes there 


were so many other letters that were a/most 
as good that we felt something was due their 
writers. We have therefore awarded honorable 
mention to two hundred and twenty-four con- 
testants other than the prize winners and have 
sent each one of these a package of Colgate 
Coinforts (Toilet Soap, Powder, Perfume and 
Dentifrice), which we hope will repay them in 
soine measure for their time and thought. 

To all the other thousands who entered 
the contest we extend our hearty thanks 
and appreciation for their interest and 
assure them that their letters, one and 
all, have been of much value to us in 
giving a better realization of what ou 
hosts of friends really think of Colgate 
advertising and the Colgate products. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
55 John Street, New York 
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THE IDEAS OF A PLAIN COUNTRY WOMAN 





) LOT of clevermen spend a great 
{ deal of time trying to get the 
better of physical pain. Drug 
shops flourish and doctors thrive 
because people cannot endure 
‘\% pain. Our other ills we bear with 
Q S Pw comparative stolidity. Our 
heartaches, our worries, our cares we cherish like 
treasures, “bearing” them instead of casting them 
away. Among the many mental creations with which 
we hamper our existence one of the most worry- 
ing and unprofitable is the thing we call pride. 
Human beings are always calling things by their 
wrong names, and pride is oftener applied wrongly than 
almost any wordinour language. Stubbornness nearly 
always masquerades as pride. IIl temper takes the 
same name, and pride is the favorite guise of ignorance. 
Women are the great sufferers from wounded pride. 











than the warfare between husband and wife 
which exists in so many households. Each has 
found the other different from the ideal cherished 
before marriage, and both have found lifea more =; 
uphill business than they expected. Fancied 
pride aggravates this situation more than any 
other thing. No people can hurt each other so 
much as those who love each other, and the person who 
arrogates himself on “having a little pride” is sure 
to get hurt every time he turns around. Perfect love 
has no personal pride; it may feel pride in its beloved 
object, but it never stops to question whether or not 
its dignity has been respected. It is this beautiful lack 
of the quality we wrongly call pride that makes 
mother-love the most beautiful thing in the world. 
Mother-love is never slighted, never imposed on, 
never wasted. Though it may seem so to others it 
never seems so tothe mother. There is always bounti- 








They suffer humiliation in a thousand different ways, 
the reason being that woman instinctively lacks the business quality 
which enables people to understand that the only sort of pride worth 
having is pride in labor. All other pride is mere vanity, mere 
envy and plain covetousness. The woman who is proud of her day’s 
work, satisfied with its excellence, sure of her cleverness in doing it, 
stands upon the only pride that is justified in any human being. 


Excellence is the Proper Aim of Life. To do the best that can 
be done with the materia in hand is to work out one’s own salvation. 
This many people are hindered from doing by various handicaps. Some 
people are ashamed to do it. Some are prevented by the possessions 
which others envy them. I know a woman who has twenty-five 
hundred dollars a month for her own personal expenses. This is not 
a princely allowance judged by our twentieth-century standards, but 
it is more than thousands of families have to live on for a whole year. 
This woman is hampered by her money from making any great personal 
development. She is a lady, and, of course, she does not work. It 
would scarcely be becoming in her. She gets tired keeping up an 
establishment just for herself, so she roams. Living here and there in 
Europe and America and Japan—any place the fancy takes her—she 
spends the time pleasantly enough, but there is no actual achieve- 
ment on which to base a true personal pride. The reason for this is 
that the woman is not qualified for the larger things of life. She can- 
not write a great book nor lead a great movement nor paint a great 
picture. She has nospecial talents. She is one of the people who are 
“bound in shallows,”’ and though her money enables her to have every 
personal comfort (except those that most fill the heart, like sleep that 
comes from weariness and appetite that comes from real hunger) and 
to live in a way that most people consider pleasant, I think she is very 
much to be pitied because of her personal deprivations. She would 
regard this as a joke, for she is a proud woman and no doubt pities 
me as a creature of commoner clay than herself. She has not realized 
that she is a person who hasn’t any real chance in the world. If she 
had been the wife of a poor man she would have had a chance to work | 
out some actual successes, to make some real self-expression, to enjoy 
some genuine achievement. 





im 


Pegg 5.’ 5) CAN fancy this woman being a dreadful thorn in the 
yj toe side of some other woman who imagines herself less for- 
tunate. There are many women who allow themselves 
to be made miserable by rich neighbors. They will tell 
sel YOu that it hurts their pride to see other people ‘‘ have 
things” which they cannot have, and to have other 
women ignorethem. Such women have social ambitions. Now there 
is nothing much more pitiable than social ambition. The thing in 
itself is an admission of inferiority. The desire to “get into” a social 
clique is always a piteous confession of lack of personal resources. I 
have known of women suffering all their lives because of a social set 
in which they coveted a membership or because of “‘ rich neighbors” 
who would not associate with them. It certainly is a very pleasant 
thing to have friends and to be on visiting terms with one’s neighbors, 
but affinities are things we can scarcely govern, and we cannot be 
friends with people merely because we wish to be. If you have a 
neighbor, rich or poor, with whom you find a difficulty in associating 
you may set it down that there is a natural lack of congeniality 
between you which is a much stronger barrier than a difference in the 
pocketbook. 

I do sincerely pity young women who have social longings unsatis- 
fied. The wife of a man much away from home, cooped up in a 
city flat, doomed to live alone most of the time, with little to do 
and few diversions, certainly leads a very empty life. The condition 
which makes her life possible is a false one from start to finish. The 
city flat in which “ No children” is the motto is a monument to a false, 
unnatural way of living. If I were in such a woman’s place I would 
never be satisfied to lead alifeina flat. I would seek out a cottage, no 
matter how far “out” it might be, where I would have a real home and 
some dear children, and there I would work out some harmonies of 
actual living that are the true masterpieces of human existence. No 
matter if the furnace is sulky, orthe pipes freeze up, or even if there 
is no furnace and one must keep warm by an ugly stove and get water 
from a pump in the back yard, the chance to accomplish something 
worthy is only the greater. I can hear thousands of women saying: 
“T am too proud to do that; it would humiliate me too much to go 
away out and live like poor folks.’”” So they content themselves by 
pretending to be rich and fashionable. But this is not pride. The 
independent, energetic woman who is willing to rear a family even 
under the difficulties of being poor has the real article of pride. The 
other woman is a mere hanger-on, while she who gives up all pretense 
of fashion and gets down to business in the home she chooses accord- 
ing to her husband’s salary is really the proud woman. Anybody 
who makes a success has a right to be proud, and the quality of pride 
has really no gradations, but it is frequently alloyed by other much 
less worthy attributes. 


We Frequently Make Ourselves Unhappy by cherishing vanity, 
envy and bitterness as pride. When it comes to choosing our clothing 
we often make ourselves really shabby by trying to buy things that 
will make us appear richly dressed. We have a longing for some rich 
garment we have seen some other woman wear, and we say to ourselves 
that it cuts our pride to see other women have grand-looking things 
while we, who are“ just as good,’’ must buy something so much cheaper. 
Really, it is lack of pride that makes us wish for something we can’t 
afford. The woman who has sense enough to stick to such decent 
clothing as she can afford is the proud woman. She who goes in debt 
or who harasses her husband or who buys imitations of things is a 
vain, foolish woman—never a proud one. 

Pride is often the rock that matrimonial happiness splits upon. 
Many couples have drifted apart and lived loveless lives, and many 

have actually separated because of a stupid conception of pride. 
In all the category of human woes nothing distresses me more 
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ful provision for every emergency, plentiful excuse 
for every failure on the part of the objects of mother-love, always 
more where that came from if it seems to be wasting. So it should 
be with wifely love, for the woman in the case is nearly always the 
keynote to the matrimonial situation. Man has his superiority of 
mind in affairs of business, in appreciation of many things, his 
physical courage, his reserve of nerve force, his strength and his 
calmer judgment, but to woman belongs the real cleverness that 
makes the conjugal life a success. She must stoop to conquer in 
nine cases out of ten, not to servility nor abjectness, but to the 
putting away of false dignity and pride in favor of the larger maternal 
air of unvarying affection. 


The Great Lack of Man’s Life is lack of affection, and the worst 
thing about this is that woman has no opportunity to test his 
affection before marriage. I believe our literature is responsible 
for much of our young girls’ blindness to the truth about love. I 
was reading a love-story yesterday—it was a pretty story, and I 
love to read them—and I came across these sentences: ‘‘‘I have 
counted the hours,’ he declared. In the gaze he bent upon her his 
bared soul looked out.’”’ This is an expression to shake the heart 
of a girl and to make her believe that in the very next passionate 
glance she receives from a man she sees a noble and beautiful soul 
unveiled. It is a great injustice to youth to write like that about 
love. If there is ever a time when man’s soul is in eclipse it is 
when the star of passion is in the ascendent. The soul shows its 
true identity in dark days when the children are sick and the coal 
bill comes in. The wedded couple who have learned the secret of 
actual soul intimacy have found the perfect love, and they know that 
in it there is no room for pride, no question of dignity nor of personal 
rights and wrongs, no suspicion of slights nor fear of infidelity. The 
woman who finds herself married to a man to whom real affection is 
a stranger will never win anything by pride. The man who will not 
be affectionate to an affectionate woman will certainly never be so to 
a cold, proud woman. 

I have seen women who seemed to get a lot of pleasure out of a 
bitter attitude toward life. They seem to take a real joy in the atti- 
tude of proud suffering. Really this is just play-acting. The woman 
makes her own stage settings, thinks out her own situations and is 
her own audience. She is a tragedy queen, and it is strange how 
women enjoy being tragedy queens. If you are engaged in a warfare 
of diverse opinions, contrary tastes, different ideals and misunder- 
standings with the person you married under the impression that 
in the glances he gave you during courtship his bared soul looked 
out, examine yourself closely and see if you are not fixing your 
position on ‘a little personal pride” which you believe it your duty 
to cherish. Try the experiment of throwing this pride away. If it 
doesn’t affect him it will at least release you from the guardianship 
of something you couldn’t use, and give you a chance to take up some 
real work—some commonplace, profitable interest which will one day 
stand you in stead of the devotion and obedience and conformation 
to your wishes which you were demanding of a person who was not 
qualified to render them. 


I Have Suffered Untold Sorrows in My Domestic Life through 
association with ‘‘ proud” American “help” —girls who were obliged to 
do kitchen-work for a living, but who were “‘ as proud as Lucifer” just 
the same. I believe Lucifer was pitched out of Heaven head first as 
a punishment for his pride, but this doesn’t seem to be any warning 
to his followers, who still persist in idealizing him. I have had girls 
whose “‘ pride” induced them to do everything rude, unkind, slovenly, 
insolent and disagreeable. In my experience of life I have tried all 
methods of getting near to people in the sense of pure, human friend- 
liness and the brotherhood of mutual interests. But all methods 
fail with the hired girl. I have come to believe that this is due to 
some unreasoning density which is purely feminine. As I stand “at 
the end of the rope,’’ and of my wits also, with regard to the “help 
question,” I feel a deep brotherly impulse toward the dazed and badg- 
ered man who lately confessed to me that he’d tried everything on 
earth to please his wife, but that she was so highstrung he’d have to 
give it up. Alas! the poor man’s wife is proud! So is the American 
hired girl, and for this sort of pride there is no remedy! Ignorant 
pride—far from the clever, appreciative quality that is proud of a 
brightly-scoured tin or a polished windowpane or a clean, white dish- 
towel! Ignorant pride which hankers after what it cannot have and 
ignores the opportunities immediately at hand! 
KORINE woman I know has lived a pitiful, pinched, lonely 

aes Ty life, because she was too “proud” to work. Hugging 
~@ a miserable delusion of ladyhood the empty years of 
life dronedon. I knew aman who allowed his family to 
AS 48 suffer because he was too proud to go back toa trade 
AS22256 which he had mastered in his youth, but which he had 
abandoned to go into business, in which he failed. These are but 
instances of the many failures in life which are due to fancied pride. 
We cannot do much with a case of long standing. Our chance of 
combating foolish pride is all with the young. Let us teach them 
pride in the achievement of common things. It is not necessary to 
seek to inspire them with ambition for great things. Great people 
are born, not made. If greatness is in them we cannot hold them 
down; if it isn’t we can never boost them up. Pride never “buys us 
anything” unless it is accompanied by something really marketable. 
If your needle, your brush, your pen, your ironing-board or washing- 
machine has produced something of which you are justly proud the 
chances are that you will realize on it; but even here humility is 
best, since the offered article speaks for itself. You will have use for 
humility, for deference, for habits of obedience and submission a 
thousand times in life where you will need pride once. 
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| Do All Your 
Cleaning With 
This One Cleanser 


You no longer have to go 
to all the bother, inconvenience 
and expense of getting soap, 
soap-powder, scouring - brick 
and metal-polish for your differ- 
ent kinds of cleaning. Old 
Dutch Cleanser does the work 
of all these old-fashioned 
cleaners put together— and does 
it easier, quicker and better. 
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Cleans, Scrubs, 
Scours, Polishes 


This one, handy, all-’round 
Cleanser will keep your entire 
house, from cellar to attic, in 
spick and span condition —and 
save you labor, time and money. 
For cleaning marble, painted 
walls, bath tubs, glassware and 
cutlery; scrubbing wood floors, 
woodwork, mosaics and tiling; 
scouring pots, kettles and pans ; 
and polishing faucets, door- 
knobs and all metal work, there’s 
nothing to equal it. 










Safe and Hygienic 

Old Dutch Cleanser is en- 
tirely free from caustic, acid or 
alkali and cleans mechanically, 
not chemically. If your grocer 
doesn’t keep it, send us his name 
and 10c in stamps for a full 
size can. Also write for our 
free ‘Hints to Housewives” 
booklet. 

DUTCH HAND SOAP possesses all 


the cleansing properties of Old Dutch 
Cleanser, adapted to toilet and bath use 
by combining with pure vegetable oils. 
Unequalled for removing stains from 
the hands. Large cake, 10c. 


CUDAHY-MAKER 
OMAHA 
























































Evidently a Misguided Teacher 


My teacher, during: my lessons, 
pounds some of my notes in the bass 
or treble while I play, which annoys me greatly 
and makes me blunder. What do you think 
of it? TROUBLED M. 

It is sometimes very good to play a few notes 
with the pupil, for it is suggestive of interpreta- 
tion and saves talk. But your teacher does, no 
doubt, overdo it; assistance should not tend to 
confusion. Ask him, in a nice way, to desist. 


Some Good Music of Popular Character 


Would you please suggest pieces of popular 
character, but good music, for orchestra: violin, 
’cello, piano—solos and trios ? S.. W, CG. 


For orchestra take overtures to ‘‘La dame 
blanche” by Boieldieu, and to ‘‘Stradella” 
by Flotow. Violin solos: Cavatine by Raff, 
Reverie by Vieuxtemps, Romance by Nicode, 
‘*Perpetuum Mobile” by P. Scharwenka. ’Cello 
solos: Gavotte, Harlequin and Papillon by 
Popper. Piano solos: ‘‘Two Skylarks” by Les- 
chetizky, ‘‘La Ballerina” by Sternberg, Valse in 
E flat by Chopin, ‘‘ Moment Musical” in F minor 
by Schubert. Trios of a really popular character 
I know none, but you may try one of the easy 
trios by Bohm, which, under a somewhat 
virtuoso-like execution, might pass for good 
music. 





Your Own Carelessness the Cause 


How can I overcome playing natural notes 
while accidentals are still in force? Is trans- 
posing helpful? A. E. B. 

Your difficulty arises from two causes: you 
do not listen to your own playing, and you suffer 
from inattention. Listen, and do not look for 
help from outside where the cure must and can 
only come from inward. Transposing is always 
a good musical discipline. 


Chromatic Signs are Always Specific 

Does a flat before B in a piece that has B flat 
for a signature mean double flat? A. Ss 

By no means. Chromatic signs act never by 
accumulation, but are always specific. The 
accidental flat is due either to precaution, to a 
mistake or to a preceding natural before that 
note. 

What is “Classical” Music ? 

Please tell me what is meant by ‘‘classical” 
music. Are selections from ‘‘ William Tell”’ or 
‘*Traumerei,” by Schumann, classical ? 

A YOUNG STUDENT. 

The meaning of ‘‘classical” is twofold: it 
may denote a certain time period (in music: 
from Bach to Beethoven) or it may denote 
merit and mean something synonymous with 
‘*model.”” We speak of the masses and the 
classes, and we imply by ‘‘classes” a higher 
standard of mental and physical life. Just so 
in music. Schumann’s ‘‘Traumerei” is classic 
beyond all question because it complies with 
every requirement of model workmanship and 
genuineness of inspiration. Its romantic char- 
acter does not affect its classic merit. ‘‘William 
Tell” is a classic in opera, but the moment you 
pick it to pieces by ‘‘selections,” or transplant it 
from the stage and orchestra to any other means 
of representation, you become guilty of counter- 
feiting. The laws of propriety are of particular 
force in matters of art. Unless the transcription 
for the piano is in itself a work of art, such as 
Liszt has given us, nothing can be called classical 
on the piano except what the composer con 
ceived for the piano. Beware of so-called 
‘arrangements.’ 


Schubert’s Marches Good for Four Hands 


What would be a good march movement for 
pupils who can play some pieces by Bach and 
Beethoven ? NorMa. 

The Schubert marches for four hands, also in 
their arrangements for eight hands, are the best 
I know. 

The Meaning of “Nenia”’ 

What does ‘‘Nenia” mean? Sgambati calls 
one of his pieces so. JOANNA. 

‘*Nenia” is the modern Italian spelling of 
‘*Naenia,’’ an old Roman goddess, the lament 
of the dead. Her temple, now in ruins (perhaps 
vanished entirely), stood at the Viminal gate. 
A song of mourning and lament is still called by 
her name, as the ‘‘ Naenie,’’ by Brahms, and the 
one you mention. 


Polish Pianists 


There are so many pianists and composers 
that are Polish. Could you tell why this is so? 
CoA. 
Although the nation in general is perhaps not 
more musical than many others, Poland has, as a 
matter of fact, produced a great many musicians 
of high repute. The reason is, I think, to be 
found chiefly in its political and social condi 
tions. In the German and Austrian parts of 
Poland there is a certain amount of—relative 
liberty, but in Russia everything is forbidden, 
especially utterance. Since, however, there are 
in all countries people who 
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The “Romanze” Not a Part of “ Tréumerei” 

Why is Schumann’s ‘‘ Kleine Romanze” so 
often used as a second part of ‘‘ Traumerei” and 
its own name dropped? Via vi 

For the same reason that causes some people 
to steal. It is a musical crime, the frequency of 
which does not lessen its gravity. As for play- 
ing it in succession, it is probably done because 
of the related. keys and the difference in the 
almost contrasting moods of the two pieces. 
The names should, however, always be stated 
on the program. 


How to Secure Concert Engagements 

With considerable proficiency upon the piano, 
an extensive memorized repertoire and some 
experience in concert work, how can [ obtain 
engagements ? Ee 

Visit the prominent orchestra conductors and 
concert agents in large cities and try to play for 
them. They are much overrun by applicants 
and cannot possibly listen to all, but to some 
they do and must listen, and you may be one of 
them. Announce your readiness for engage- 
ments in the prominent music papers (select 
with care), and, if you have the money to spare, 
give aconcert or recital in a large city, provided 
you are as sure of your artistic success as you 
may be of losing most of the money. All artists 
of note have begun in this way. 


A Modern Musical Jest 


In the Variations, by six Russian composers, is 
the cantus firmus meant to be played all the 
time? PEL. 

Yes. The set was written as ajest; it was one 
of those jests which can be made only by con- 
summate masters of counterpoint (‘‘Contra- 
puntal wizards,” as Liszt called them). Its 
practical use lies in teaching a child to play the 
cantus firmus with one finger of each hand—as 
stated upon the title page—and playing the 
amazingly clever lower two lines as an accom- 
paniment (though the merits of the composi- 
tions reverse the rdles in most instances). It 
will teach the child to keep time under circum- 
stances which, in this work, are at times rather 
trying. 


Forty is Not Too Old to Study Music 


I am in my fortieth year and love musik 
dearly. Am I too old to begin taking lessons or 
should I keep on playing by ear? 

Mus. J.D. T. 

‘*Better late than never” is all I can say, 
because so much depends upon what you mean 
by music. At any rate, I should say that the 
deciphering of music and the freedom of inter- 
preting it after your own conception is a pleasure 
very much higher in character than the mere 
imitating what others must have played before 
you in order that your ear may catch it. 


Chopin’s Etudes, Opus 10 
Please explain the difference between the 
following measures 


which occur in ib eb 
Chopin’s Etudes, Pet yt 
opus. 10, No. rr. a 


R. L 


The first means that the A natural of the 
melody and the A flat of the harmony should be 
struck together. They are written side by side 
because there is no other way possible to write 
them; that they are to be played together is 
indicated by their being on one and the same 
stem, The second example is an ordinary grace 
note. 





Metronome Markings are Not Satisfactory 


What tempo (by metronome) would you sug 
gest for Moszkowski’s Barcarolle in G and for 
Chopin’s Prelude in F? MARI! 

Metronome markings are too unsatisfactory 
to deserve attention. The tempo of a piece is 
determined by the character of its general con- 
tents and your conception of it. The limita- 
tions of your technic—if such there are—will 
have some influence upon the tempo. 





‘“*have something to say,” and 
since-in Russian Poland they | 
have not the freedom to ex- 

press themselves verbally, 


dated itself to these condi- 
tions and led them to express 
their woes and joys in the 
wordless song of instrumental 
music. America excels in 
orators because of its free 
speech; Poland excels in 
musicians because musical 
expression eludes the ears of 
the ever-watchful police. 








SWERED BY JOSEF HOFMANN 


re B Department Devoted to the Questions of Liano Students 


Show Personality in Your Choice 


After having played in public 
Chopin’s A flat Ballade, McDowell’s 
‘“Witches’ Dance,” Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in G 
minor, what pieces would you suggest to me to 
study? W.I.N. 

A player of your somewhat advanced degree 
should not ask for suggestions, but study a num- 
ber of compositions of each composer in order to 
become thoroughly familiar with his style, and 
then choose those pieces which—aside from their 
technical demands—suit his taste and his indi- 
viduality best. While the technical difficulty has 
to be considered it is not, and ought not to be, 
all that governs the selecting. In choosing your 
own repertoire you will improve your reading 
and your judgment. 


Exercises to Regain Dexterity in Fingering 


After years of training I am now where no 
good teacher is available. What exercises do 
you advise for regaining the limberness and 
velocity of my fingers ? M. G. S. 

Scales and arpeggios are the foundations of our 
technic. Judiciously practiced and well applied 
in carefully-selected pieces, they will soon restore 
and also augment your technic. It all depends 
upon how critically you supervise your work. 


It is Concentration, Not Time, That Counts 


Twenty-three years old and a draughtsman, 
I have in eighteen months of lessons arrived at 
the Sonatinas by Clementi. Can I ever reach 
the works of Beethoven and Chopin with ninety 
minutes’ daily work? SABAR. 


Why not? While the amount of time is not 
prc as important to your progress as is the 

egree of concentration and the force of your 
talent, ninety minutes is rather little. To boot, 
your work of draughting during the day stiffens 
your hands. I would have them massaged 
before playing, to remove the stiffness and thus 
to make them more quickly receptive of train- 
ing. Furthermore, I would not use any force 
during the first half-hour. In time you will play 
Beethoven, though the ‘‘how” must ever depend 
upon your talent. 


Chopin’s “ Minute Valse” 


Is Chopin’s Valse in D flat, opus 64, called 
‘*Minute Valse” because it must be played in 
one minute? E. L. J. 

No, indeed. Who it was that invented the 
silly name I could not tell, but I know that it 
was not Chopin. The status of your technic is a 
large factor in determining the speed of the 
Valse in your hands. It is not marked presto, if I 
remember rightly. 


How to Harden the Hands 


My hands, oversensitive to heat and cold, get 
easily chilled when I have to play. What can I 
do to harden them? B. 

Your ailment is either constitutional or nerv- 
ous. In the first case you ought to make your 
general health more robust, if your constitution 
can stand a course of physical training. In the 
latter case, especially if you notice the chilliness 
when playing for others, you ought never to 
practice much at a time, but intersperse your 
work with long walks in the open air and with 
little or no consideration of the weather. For 
momentary help I recommend to hold your hands 
a few minutes in hot water. 


Proficiency Without Talent 

Is it possible for one to become a proficient 
pianist without having any natural talent, but 
possessing great patience to learn? H. F. 

Fishes do not climb trees and squirrels do not 
swim. Natural aptitude is prerequisite to all 
mastery, and industry is its preéminent aid. 
Patience alone may achieve in the long run the 
mastery of some things which talent picks up, 
so to speak, on the wing. But how do you know 
that you have no talent? Discard pessimism. 


Scales are Always Important 


I have heard that the best piano teachers of the 
present do not consider it important to teach 
the scales. Is my information correct? E.M. 

Despite the many complex tone combinations 
that prevail in modern compositions the scale is 
still—and will, I think, ever remain—the hardest 
technical problem for all musicians, whether 
they be instrumentalists or vocalists. It is, 
therefore, advisable to study the scales thor- 
oughly and to practice them assiduously, 
because they play an important part in classi 
compositions and are indispensable for the ac- 
quisition of a well-rounded, even technic. A 
half-hour each day should be devoted to them. 


How Music is Composed 

In composing, should one write before playing, 

or play the piece before writing it down? 

NOVICE. 

Each composer develops in the course of time 
his own manner of procedure, and so will you if 
you keep at it. Some construct the whole piece 
in their head and then go to the piano for some 
little detail, and finally, with 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


their nature has accommo- AK AR. HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: 
cannot be repeated. 
hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners ; he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight-reading, the 
playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano-playing. 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Answers to questions already printed 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 


Any questions not already answered 


the totality firmly fixed in 
the mind, write it down 
Others merely improvise and 
then put it upon the paper. 
Remember, however, that 
there is a marked distinction 
between a merely retained or 
remembered improvisation 
and a rationally thought-out 
composition—a distinction in 
favor of the latter. Experi- 
ence and experimenting will 
teach you which modus oper- 
andi brings the best results— 








for you. 
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from the Mother’s 
point of view 


MOTHER ’S chief 
concern with 
beauty is to see it devel- 
oped in healthy, whole- 
some, natural conditions 
in her children. 


It is her delight to 
see their skin preserved 
in youthful bloom and 
freshness as they grow 
in years, and to this 
end nothing will serve 
so well as 


Pears’ 
Soap 


which acts as a sooth- 
ing, emollient balm to 
the tender and sensi- 
tive skin of infants and 
young children. 


It keeps the cuticle 
in a permanent con- 
dition of velvety soft- 
ness and smoothness, 
enabling the complex- 
ion to develop into a 
lasting loveliness of 
natural color. 


Best for the bath 
and the toilet 


TABLISHED 1789 





32 The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1910 
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THE MINISTERS SOCIAL HELPER Boe 
Gells WVhat MOinisters' WPives axe Doing in Ghurch Work 


AP CSLBE.AST month I prom- 
“f ised that this page 

i 45 should be about the 
ways in which min- 

isters’ wives are 

ih. ‘i working, especially 
ce appeal BE for the young girls 


and the old folks, and should tell of 
the ideas that have come to me from 


are invited to ‘come have acup of tea 
at five o’clock.’ Great attention is 
given to making our missionary meet- 
ings bright, helpful and educational — 
pictures, curios, music and _ refresh- 
ments all being needed. 

“‘Special interest during the past 
year has been taken in our ‘ Mothers’ 
Society.’ Many of these mothers 














the letters which in the September 
number I asked them to write to me. 
How I have enjoyed reading the let- 
ters! And I have read them carefully. 
It has been difficult to decide who 
sent the best one because so many are 


live in small rooms in the tenement 
district. Betteraccommodations were 
needed to meet larger demands, and a 
cheerless room in the church was 
available. An assistant gifted with 
artistic taste gave time and thought 


This Book 








from the 
Atlas Cement Library 


(sent free) tells you all about con- 
crete construction, how to mix the 


working along the same lines. After I 
finished the reading it seemed that I 
could almost sum up the work for 
young people in two words—the “club 
idea.””’ That is, most of the work 
seemed to begin by organizing for 
social intercourse, and this brought 
the girls together and made them 
acquainted; then followed something 


to the furnishing. The walls were | 
painted a delicate green, with dark- 
green burlap base; pictures in brown 
tints were hung on the walls; a beauti- 
ful crimson-pattern Brussels rug was 
placed on the floor; and Mission fur- 
niture, including a large, roomy settle 
and comfortable rockers, was placed 
about the room. A linen centerpiece 





DRAWN BY E. C. CASWELL 


to do, for even merry-hearted girls tire of just ‘‘a good time,” and was placed on the table, and soft, creamy curtains were draped from concrete, how to build the forms 
this turned their attention to the needs and conditions of others not the high windows. With the gaslight to soften it the effect was a | for every kind of concrete job about 
so fortunate as themselves; then some form of handwork followed to surprise to all. , | ) 

aid them; afterward, to get at the cause of certain conditions and see ““Here the mothers meet every two weeks. They bring their babies ; your home, or on your farm, from 
what could be done to help, or for self-improvement, that the girls and young children. If these are restless a caretaker is, provided. | a single concrete curbing or side- 
might be more useful, some line of study was taken up. Sometimes All meetings are of some practical good. Physicians come to tell of | = ists 

there developed sewing societies, sometimes literary clubs, domestic the care of the body, to talk on the great question of social purity | walk to a retaining wall or even the 
science classes, mission study classes, health talks, athletics, and so and how mothers should talk to their children on these subjects, the | walls of your home and other build- 
on. One minister’s wife found it a good plan to give the first weekly proper cooking of simple foods, how to keep the boys and girls off Ps ; 

meeting in the month to missions, the second to temperance, the third the street, proper books to read, companions, and other helpful | Ings. It gives photographs of suc- 
to sewing, the fourth to a literary and social program, closing each subjects. At the close of each meeting a cup of cocoa and some deli- | 


cessful examples in all kinds of con- 
crete work, and working drawings 


meeting with twenty minutes’ work in athletics. cious cake are daintily served and a little social intercourse is enjoyed. | 


Twice a year—at Christmastime and in June—a social time is 


LES 7G eI f fxn experience this one tells was in a prepared with music and readings, and on these occasions ice cream : : : 

Bs former parish. ‘‘ We had a newly-settled is served. For this year’s program, among other things, we hope to showing just how to build the forms. 

This Wife’s “Talent” field just opening up in the Northwest, and have the superintendent of a hospital tell how to care for sick children. It shows that concrete is the most 

was Her Home as I had two young children and no help We are planning a series of lessons in simple cookery and question- durable and adaptable, as well as the 
in the house I could do little in a public box meetings. One hundred and fifteen mothers are on our roll. 


way to help my husband in his work. So we tried to be just as 

hospitable as we could in our home life. Our town had a saloon for SST ere att i... special work of another has always 
every hundred inhabitants and was a railroad junction for a large ; : been to place on a list all of the old 
area. Sometimes the people would come in to wait for a train, to How She Ministers people of the church and any other aged 
rest a while or just for a chat, or would stay over night if they needed to the Shut-Ins ones she found needing her. And her plan 
to get an early start or could not get to theirown homes. If they came is a good one, for in many churches provi- 


most beautiful and economical, con- 
struction there is, no matter what 
you are planning to build—and that 








1 
i 


a 


near mealtime we always gave them a cordial invitation to remain, and 
we tried, and successfully, to make every one feel at home at any time. 
The young men with only boarding-houses for homes were especially 
welcome. So much entertaining was not always easy nor convenient, 
but I know it brought good results. We tried to make up for the 
plain fare by the real interest we took in our guests, and as they felt 
our interest in them they began to take more interest in the church 
organization, and in three years we had built a three-thousand-dollar 
church, which meant a great deal from people of their financial 
ability. Entertaining in the home is one way of helping.” 


ofa = HE doesn’t want anybody to be sorry 

for her, she says, because she is a min- 
A Wife Who Sees ister’s wife and has to do so much of her 
Her Opportunities husband’s work, for which she doesn’t get 
any pay. She feels that “‘no woman has 
as much seope for pure womanly work as the minister’s helpmeet.” 
Her experience has been among a class of people who, though really 
in need of teaching, wanted it distinctly understood that they were as 
good as anybody else, if not better. Oh, the tact needed to help! She 
also found her work confined to the home, and when her husband had 
to be away serving another church on his charge she would ask two 
of the girls of the church to spend the nights with her. She let the 
girls themselves arrange who should come. Pie was not a feature of 
her family menu, but she had observed that it figured three times a day 
in the homes of these girls, and that it was mostly sour stewed fruit 


sion is made for the remembrance of old folks once a year, perhaps, and 
then a big time is made over them. Afterward, aside from their own 
family and faithful pastoral calls, they are often forgotten. Her plan 
kept them continually in remembrance. On New Year’s she called on 
each one and left a greeting; on Saint Valentine’s Day she found time 
to send sweet words and sweet comforts as well to her old friends; 
on Saint Patrick’s the remembrance was a bit of green: to lovely and 
gracious old Grandma DID, a maidenhair fern; to cross old Mr. Y, 
who lived by himself, a green-covered market-basket with some home 
cooking in it. On the first of April she didn’t forget a little joke for 
each one, and on May first she sent a May basket, the flowers having 
been gathered in the woods by the church children. In June it was 
a bunch of roses, and in July a huge firecracker made at home and 
filled with candy. In August it was a big fan; in September a visit 
again and a pretty autumn flower left for each one; in October an 
autumn-leaf novelty painted by an invalid whom she paid for her 
work. November brought its golden opportunity to give whatever 
it was known each one needed without sweet charity’s bitter sting. 
In December—well, that is the month of joy, and they were remem- 
bered abundantly with good things. Each birthday was an event 
cakes, flowers, candles, etc.—and on her own birthday she received as 
many of them as could come and they had a good time together. You 
say, How could she afford it? Her ‘‘tenth” did it all. 

a a reastyY ‘TT HAS been my experience, both in city 


and country churches, that there are ten 


ATLAS 





PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


makes the best concrete 


Atlas is the cement of which the 
U.S. Government bought 4, 500,000 
barrels for use on the Panama Canal. 
The same qualities which make Atlas 
the cement preferred for big jobs like 
this, are the qualities which make it 
the cement for you to use, no matter 
what you want to build—uniformity 








and highest binding power. 
between biscuit-dough crust. So she made it her religious duty to A Game to Arouse 
have pie that was pie. with a minimum of puff-paste crust and a the Sunday-School 
maximum of delicious filling, when the girls came. Then she showed 


people who will go ahead and carry out a 
plan where there is one with the origi- 


THE ATLAS CEMENT LIBRARY 
nality and ingenuity to suggest the plan, 


them how she made bread that was not overloaded with soda, letting and often the minister’s wife has to be this one. There is no one who Sennen Sear ee ve Large Houses $1.00 
the girls help her in the kitchen when she was baking or preparing needs more grace and wisdom and tact than a minister’s wife. Good Vol. II. Smail Houses 1.00 
meals, and it was a happy day when they began to say: “Mrs. R, judgment will keep her inconspicuous, and many times the fact that | Concrete Country Residences (out of print) 2.00 
people say they would rather eat bread and butter at your house than the bright idea originated in her mind will never be known. Concrete Cottages. . . . - - . « Free 
cake and pie anywhere else.” “Recently I attended our Sunday-school teachers’ meeting. Not Concrete Construction About the Home and 
Another thing she wanted to help them grow out of was the nearly all of the teachers were there, and the superintendent, faithful c 9 -l A 
: a ‘ ‘ Fi i oncrete in Highway Construction . . . 1.00 
questionable way they had of entertaining themselves at their social and good, but not so resourceful as he might be, was discouraged. | Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 
affairs in the town by playing kissing games. So, when they all came After the meeting I arranged with him for a convenient date, and by | (delivery charge) . 3 
together she provided simple, popular games for the evenings and another week all of the teachers were invited socially to the parson- Concrete in Railroad Construction . . . 1.00 
incidentally taught them how they should conduct themselves with age for a certain evening. They all came. | Concrete Garages . . . . . . . «© Free 


the young men and gave them reasons why. Before they left after 
these evenings together she always had a Scripture reading and a 
simple prayer. 


aa . ~ . . 
‘For the first entertainment, after all the guests had arrived, I 
made a new application of an old game and pinned on each person’s 


Send for the books in which you 
back a slip of paper indicating some part of the Sunday-school or 


are most interested today. 


You see she had a cooking school, a school of manners and morals, something pertaining to the Sunday-school. Each one was to guess 
and a prayer meeting without the girls being conscious of it. They what he represented by the remarks that were made to him. Of ATLAS CE EN 
never knew she was trying to do them good, and the impressions were course there were each of the departments from the Cradle Roll to | THE PORTLAND M T co. 


more lasting, since they were absorbed naturally. the Home Department and the Seniors. There was the ‘Hour of 


Beginning’ and the ‘Hour of Closing,’ which occasioned some very 

BR Ws Se UR church is noted for its activities pointed remarks. The one who wore the latter was told he made 
among men, women and children. dinner late every Sunday. The one who wore ‘Order in the Sunday- 

One of Her Fields was As a pastor’s wife I find splendid oppor- school’ was told he was a disgrace to the church. Other remarks on 
a Mothers’ Meeting tunity ‘to help.’ First, to try to know other subjects were not all so severe; every one said pretty things to 


Dept. 66 30 Broad Street New York 


Largest output of any Cement Company in 
the World. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 





each one personally and to learn something 
of his or her home and business life. To our young women (espe- 
cially those away from home) an invitation to tea or an invitation 


the Primary Department and the Cradle Roll. I found no difficulty 
at all in naming all of the fifty people who attended. The following 
were a few of the subjects used: the Sunday-school Orchestra, Rally 





to a social function of my ‘Woman’s Society’ helps wonderfully. Day, the Christmas Entertainment, the Sunday-school Picnic, Mis- 


Groups of young people are entertained at our home in the evenings sions in the Sunday-school, the Children in Our Parish Who Go 
with music, games and simple refreshments. Larger socials are Nowhere to Sunday-school, the Singing in Our School, the Young 


planned in the vestry of the church; young men are invited to ‘drop 
in’ with the pastor on his way home from an evening service, for a 
half-hour chat and a glass of lemonade or a cup of cocoa; older women 


Men’s Class and the Lesson Quarterly.” 
I hope the ministers’ wives will keep on writing to me. Let us 
help each other with ideas for meeting difficult problems. 





Prize Awards 


For Letters to The. Minister’s Social Helper, in Accordance With Offer in the September Number of The Journal 
TO MINISTERS: PRIZES: 
The Reverend D. H.Glass, Michigan . . $25 Each for the Best Two Letters . Mrs. Mamie Doley Tidball, Arkansas 
The Reverend E. A. King, Washington . . $15 Each for the Second Best Two Letters . (Unpaid. No name signed.) Carthage, Missouri 
The Reverend A. A. McKay, New York . . $10 Each for the Third Best Two Letters . . Mrs. Charles C. Earle, Massachusetts 





TO MINISTERS’ WIVES: 





| NONE JUSTASGOOD NONE JUSTASGOOD 























ean #odgess Bible Stories 


Byp George Hodges, P. P. 








The Ambassadors’ Beards 


HERE was a new King on the throne of Ammon. The 

old King had come to the end of his long life, and his son 

reigned in his stead. And since the Ammonites were near 

neighbors to Israel, living just across the river, it seemed to 
David that it would be polite and pleasant to condole with the new 
King concerning the death of his father and to congratulate him that 
he had succeeded to his throne. So he chose a company of grave 
ambassadors, old men with long beards, and away they went upon 
this errand to Rabbah, the royal city of the Ammonites. 

Now the Ammonites and the Israelites were not only neighbors, but 
cousins, yet they had long been enemies. Once they had fought in the 
days of Jephthah; when Jephthah vowed to sacrifice whatever first 
came to meet him if he returned victorious, and was met by his 
daughter. Again they had fought in the days of Saul, at the Battle 
of the Right Kyes. But David and the old King of Ammon had been 
friends, and David wished to live in friendship with the new King also. 

3ut when the princes of the King of Ammon saw the ambassadors 
coming they warned the King. “Put no trust,” they said, “in David. 
He has not sent these messengers to honor the memory of your father 
nor to make an honest league of peace with you. He has sent them to 
spy out the weak places in our walls and to count the number of our 
soldiers, that he may send an army to destroy us.” 

And the King heeded the warning of his princes. He took the 
ambassadors and dealt roughly with them. He shaved off half their 
beards, leaving each man with the right side of his face bearded and 
the left side smooth, and cut off their long robes above their knees 
and sent them home. And the ambassadors traveled by night 
because they were ashamed to be seen. They might, indeed, have 
shaved the half of their beards that was left, but in those days all 
men wore beards. At last the ambassadors came to Jericho and sent to 
David to tell him what had happened. And David said: “Tarry at 
Jericho till your beards are grown.”” And hewasvery angry. Hecalled 
his army and prepared for the War of the Ambassadors’ Beards. 


OW when the Ammonites realized what they had done they were 

sore afraid. For they remembered how David had conquered their 
neighbors, the Moabites, and had made their men of war to liedown in 
two long lines and had spared one line and put the other line to death. 
So the Ammonites sent to the Syrians, saying: ‘Come, help us, and 
we will give you gold and silver.” Thus, when Joab brought the hosts 
of Israel and attacked the Ammonites beside their city gate the 
Syrians rushed up from the open country and attacked Joab; and 
there was Joab between two enemies, before and behind. 

Then Joab divided his army in two parts. One part he himself 
commanded; the other he put in charge of Abishai, his brother. 
“‘ Abishai,’’ he said, ‘‘ you assail the Ammonites in front while I assail 
the Syrians in the rear. If the Syrians are too strong for me you come 
to my help, and if the Ammonites are too mighty for you I will join 
my men to yours.”’ And Joab addressed the soldiers. ‘‘ Today,” he 
said, ‘‘we fight for our people and for the cities of our God. Be strong 
and courageous. Quit yourselves like men.’ Then Joab fell upon 
the Syrians so that they fled into the country, and Abishai fell upon 
the Ammonites so that they fled into the city. 

For a whole year the War of the Ambassadors’ Beards continued. 
More Syrians came, great warriors bearing shields of gold; but their 
valor was not equal to the might of the champions of Israel, and their 
golden shields were taken to adorn the King’s palace at Jerusalem. 

At last the city of Rabbah was so stoutly besieged that nobody could 
get out orin. And Joab seized the reservoir of water which supplied 
the town, and the people had nothing to drink. So it was plain that 
the end had come. And Joab sent for David. ‘ You,’”’ he said, “and 
not I, should deal the last blow of this great war.’’ 

And when they broke into the city and captured it they found a huge 
idol named Milcom, which the Ammonites worshiped as their god. 
And on his head was so big a crown of gold that it weighed a hundred 
and forty pounds. And in the front of it a great precious stone glit- 
tered like a star. This stone David took for his own crown. And the 
Ammonites became his servants. 

Thus David became a mighty King, and his domains reached far and 
wide. East and west his kingdom extended from the country of the 
Philistines by the shore of the Mediterranean Sea to the sands of 
the Arabian desert. Northand south he ruled from the country of the 
Syrians to the mountains of Lebanon to the Red Sea. Through the 
midst of this new empire flowed the Jordan. And everywhere were 
peace and plenty. At last the people who had been slaves in Egypt 
had become a mighty nation and all their neighbors treated them with 
particular respect. Never again did their ambassadors come back 
from the courts of other Kings with shaven beards. 











In the Front of the Battle 


NE day in the midst of the siege of Rabbah the Ammonites 

came out boldly into the open fields before the gate of the 
city and attacked the besiegers. And Joab set his army in 
array against them, and in the foremost rank, in the front of 
the battle, he placed a soldier called Uriah the Hittite. 

So they fell to fighting very fiercely, and the Ammonites retreated, 
and the men of Israel pursued them even to the city gate. But on the 
top of the gate were archers, and they shot their arrows and beat back 
the soldiers of Israel. In this encounter Uriah the Hittite was killed. 

Then Joab sent a messenger to David, at Jerusalem, to inform him 
as to the progress of the siege. And Joab said to the messenger: 
““When the King hears how we were driven back with loss of life he 
will be very angry. He will say: ‘Why did you go so near the city? 
Did you not know that they would shoot from the wall?’ Then you 
are to look the King steadily in the face and say: ‘Thy servant, Uriah 
the Hittite, is dead also.’ ”’ 

So the messenger came to the King and told him the bad news of the 
battle. And David was quite as angry as Joab had expected. “Why 
did you goso near the city?” he cried. ‘‘ You should have known that 
they would fire upon you from the gate. You should have had more 
sense than to get within range of the archers on the wall. Go back 
now to Joab and tell him ——” But here the messenger added a 
word more. Looking the King steadily in the face he said: ‘Thy 
servant, Uriah the Hittite, is dead also.” Instantly the King’s man- 
ner changed. ‘Go now,” he said, “and tell Joab: ‘Let not this dis- 
tress you, for the sword devours one as well as another. Make your 
attack stronger till you overcome the city. Do not be discouraged.’ ” 

Now, the day before, Uriah the Hittite had carried a letter from 
David to Joab, and in the letter, which Uriah could not read, the 
King said to the captain: ‘Set the bearer of this letter in the fore- 
front of the hottest battle, and when you are attacked draw back and 
leave him that he may be smitten and die.’’ So Joab had obeyed the 
order of the King, and Uriah had been slain in battle according to the 
King’s command. And this was the reason for the killing of Uriah: 
Uriah’s wife, Bathsheba, was very beautiful; and one day, while Uriah 
was away fighting for King David, the King saw Bathsheba, and she 
pleased him much, and he took her for himself. It was in order that 
Uriah might not find this out that the King sent him to Joab with 
that fatal letter. 














VERY day the King sat upon his throne of state to hear the 
complaints of his people and to give the judgments of justice. And 
one day after these things the prophet Nathan came and said to 
David: “What shall be done in such a matter as this? There were 
two men in one city, the one rich and the other poor. The rich man 
had exceeding many flocks and herds. But the poor man had nothing 
save one little ewe lamb which he had bought and nourished up, and 
it grew up together with him and with his children; it did eat of 
his own meat and drank of his own cup and lay in his bosom and was 
unto him as a daughter. And there came a traveler unto the rich 
man, and he spared to take of his own flock and of his own herd to set 
before the wayfaring man that was come unto him, but took the poor 
man’s lamb and dressed it for the man that was come to him.” 

Then David’s anger was greatly kindled against the man, and he 
said to Nathan: ‘‘As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this 
thing shall surely die.” 

And Nathan said to David: ‘Thou art the man.” 

Moreover, Nathan added other words and said: ‘‘ Hear the word 
of the Lord God against you, David. Thus saith the Lord: ‘1 
anointed thee King over Israel, and I delivered thee out of the hand of 
Saul, and I gave thee the house of Israel and Judah; and if that had 
been too little I would have given unto thee such and such things. 
Wherefore hast thou despised the commandments of the Lord to do 
evil in His sight? Thou hast killed Uriah the Hittite with the sword, 
and hast taken his wife to be thy wife, and hast slain him with the 
sword of the men of Ammon. Now, therefore, the sword shall never 
depart from thine house, because thou hast despised Me and hast 
taken the wife of Uriah the Hittite to be thy wife.’ ” 

Now David had done no worse than other Kings who were his 
neighbors. For this was long ago, when the world was filled with 
wrong and fighting. But he offered no excuse. Down he came from 
his high throne in shame and sorrow. “I have sinned against the 
Lord,”’ he said. And he knew in his heart that the laws of God were 
made as much for Kings as for the humblest of their subjects. 

But the dreadful deed was done. At last the splendid hero who had 
won so many battles had been defeated by himself. 


NOTE—Two more of this series of Bible stories by Dean Hodges will be given in the 
next issue of The Journal (for March) 
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Build a New Room 
Inside the Old One 
| by Using 

BEAVER BOARD 














ITH beautiful BEAVER 

BoarRD for walls and 
ceilings you can artistically 
and economically remodel 
your whole house, or any 
part of it. 

BEAVER BOARD panels can 
be easily nailed to the stud- 
ding (wall and ceiling beams) 
of new rooms, and the seams 
covered with the decorative 
strips of wood. 

BEAVER BOARD can also be 
put on quickly over old lath 
and plaster, without dust, litter, 
or inconvenience. 





Your new walls and ceilings 
will not crack; they will resist 
the passage of heat and cold, 
deaden sound, stand shock, 
| strain and settling of building, 
and improve with age. 
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| Dining-room Attractive/y Remodeled with BEAVER BOARD 

| Beaver Board is made entirely of selected 

woods, reduced to a fibrous form, pressed 

into panels of a uniform thickness, and 
given an ideal pebbled surface for tinting, 
stencilling or hand painting. Unsanitary 
wall-paper is eliminated. 


Beaver Board transforms an attic into 
attractive rooms—the cold, damp cellar 
into dry and comfortable laundry, store- 
room and work-shop—the old outbuilding 
into a play-room, gymnasium, garage or 
billiard-room. 


Beaver Board solves the problem in 
offices, clubs, factories, etc., where the vi- 
brations of street traffic, wind pressure or 
machinery make plaster undesirable. 


Beaver Board is sold by hardware, 
lumber, paint, wall-paper and_ builders’ 
supply dealers and decorators everywhere. 
For your protection, every panel is stamped 
on the back with the Beaver Board Trade- 
mark, 





Hall and Stairway Attic Bedroom 


TRANSFORMED BY BEAVER BOARD 


Write for Beaver Board Booklets. Sent 
free if you mention name of your dealer. 
They describe Beaver Board uses for 
building and remodeling and give detatl 
instructions on Beaver Board Handicraft, 
(see illustration below.) 





How to make the above and many other 
useful and decorative household articles 
described in our booklet ** Beaver Board 
Handicraft.’’ Sent free. 

The BEAVER COMPANY 
oY BUFFALO 
102 BEAVER ROAD 
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me HILE many critics are 
) talking about the declin- 
ing interest in literature 
in this country and the 
Yi) decay of the literary 
io $4 spirit it is noticeable that 
: BF“ the contribution of 
thoughtful and intelligent books to the publi- 
cations of the autumn was exceptionally large. 
The lists included, of course, a large number of 
novels; but for some reason there did not seem 
to be as widespread an interest in fiction as 
formerly, nor are the trumpets of publicity 
blown with such enthusiastic energy as in the 
days, a few years ago, when the race between 
the great sellers rivaled in popular interest 
the contests between the most distinguished 
“nines” and the most popular college teams. 
It is reported on what appears to be excellent 
authority that the people of the country are 
reading serious books in much larger numbers; 
that sociology, economics, political history, biography and the essay 
are coming in for a larger share of attention than in the days when 
they seemed to be pushed into the background by the popular story; 
and a study of the list of publications in the season just closed 
brings to the attention a large number of books written with the 
most serious purpose, many of them by the most competent hands. 





Some Interesting Biographical Books 


OTABLE among the biographical books of the autumn is ‘‘The 

Autobiography of Sir. Henry Morton Stanley,” edited by his wife. 
Everybody knew, of course, Stanley’s notable achievements as an 
African explorer. What people have not known, however, is the 
boy’s pathetic experience in a Welsh workhouse, his bitter struggle to 
find a position in Liverpool, his terrible experiences at sea, his 
adventures in this country as planter, in the Confederate army and 
in prison, and then his escape. Nor does the world know of his 
extraordinarily deep and genuine religious life. All these things, with 
the account of his Parliamentary career and closing years, retold 
from his journals, notes, letters and speeches, are to be found in this 
sympathetic and entertaining volume. 

“The Home Letters of General Sherman” deserve special atten- 
tion. Beginning in the year 1837, when the writer was a cadet at 
West Point, they carry the reader to Fort Pierce in Philadelphia and 
Fort Moultrie in Charleston Harbor; onthe voyage around Cape Horn 
to California in 1846 and 1847; there are letters from St. Louis from 
the autumn of 1850 until the autumn of 1852; from a man of business, 
as he called himself, from 1853 to 1859; from the director of a military 
school in the South from 1859 to 1861; and then comes the most 
interesting part of the volume—that which contains the letters during 
the Civil War. Of the Union leaders General Sherman represents 
the war in the South in its most ruthless aspects. These letters reveal 
another side of a brilliant man and present the domestic and affection- 
ate traits of the soldier who declared that “War is hell.’’ 


Concerning Two American Women 


O HER delightful ‘‘Reminiscences of Peace and War” Mrs. 

Roger A. Pryor has now added “My Day: Reminiscences of a 
Long Life,” and, it must be added, a life of extraordinary vicissitude 
and achievement. General and Mrs. Pryor celebrated the sixtieth 
anniversary of their marriage last autumn, and the host of friends 
that came together to greet them was probably the best evidence of 
the courage and integrity of their joint lives. In the range of American 
biography no career has been more notable for intrepidity and dra- 
matic vicissitude than that of this husband and wife—lovers after 
sixty years. It is a charming picture of a Virginia girlhood which 
Mrs. Pryor draws, a very interesting report of the days in Washington 
immediately preceding the breaking out of the Civil War, a vivid 
account of hardships and adventures in sharing the fortunes, as far 
as possible, of her husband during that struggle, and of the removal 
to New York and rebuilding of the shattered fortunes of the family. 

The women of today who read ‘ Little Women” as children 
will be glad to read the “‘Life of Louisa May Alcott,” than whom no 
pluckier, more unselfish, more generous-hearted and hard-working 
woman has made the struggle of life in America. Itis a great story 
in the annals of womanhood which Miss Moses tells; a far greater 
one than that which is told about many women who stand more 
conspicuously in the foreground of affairs. Those who knew Mr. 
Alcott’s peculiarities and the conditions of his household know that 
the battle of life in New England was never fought with a higher 
heart and a more generous devotion than in the household at 
Concord by Miss Alcott. 


A Shelf of Essays 


HE publications of the autumn have been especially rich in volumes 

of essays, in which those readers who care for books as literature 
will take genuine satisfaction, not only for the pleasure of reading 
good writing, but also for the evidence of clear and independent 
thinking which many of these volumes show. Mr. Brownell’s 
**American Prose Masters,’’ with its keen analyses of Poe, Henry 
James, Cooper, Emerson, Hawthorne and Lowell, is not for wayside 
reading nor the idle hour. It is an example of concentrated, vigorous 
and independent thinking, occasionally blurred by complexity of 
style, and occasionally lacking in the literary insight that comes from 
sympathy, but an admirable tonic in a period of much discursive 
and careless writing. Mr. Brownell’s estimates are not to be accepted 
without qualification, but that is a matter of indifference. The 
things which are important are the penetration, vigor, integrity and 
precision of his criticism. 

Many men and women who will recall Colonel Higginson’s advice 
to young writers in the “Atlantic Essays,’”’ published years ago, 
received from him an impulse toward clearness, sinc erity and sim- 
plicity which have saved them from some of the worst faults of the 
average writing. Colonel Higginson has been an industrious literary 
workman, and his latest volume, published in his eighty-seventh year, 
“Carlyle s Laugh and Other Surprises,”’ shows no falling off in skill 
of characterization, no fading of human interest, no loss of that 


intimacy of touch, with an occasional edge of keen criticism, which 
have for a lifetime separated him from the dry-as-dust chroniclers 
and critics. 

A very thoughtful and well-written volume of essays dealing with 
nanne rs and morals, with the pra tical as well as with the poetic 
aspect of things, is ‘‘The Human Way,” by Mrs. Louise Collier 
Willcox, an accomplished writer, of well-trained mind, with a gift 


of expression.” Ina time when the habit of me 
aid from without and when many people never stop to rationalize 
their experiences nor to formulate their convictions Mrs. Willcox’s 
essays will give both stimulus and enlightenment. 


citation needs every 














Concerning Ourselves 


EVERAL volumes of National interpre- 
tation indicate a general interest in the 
subject, not only in readers, but in writers 
as well. Mr. Maurice Low, an English 
journalist who has lived many years in 
this country, has written an entertaining ac- 
count of “The American People” as he under- 
stands them, analyzing the strains which came 
from the Puritan in New England, from the 
Dutch in New York, the Swedes in Delaware, 
the Cavalier in Virginia, the Huguenot in South 
Carolina; his special thesis being that the 
American of today is not a composite, but a 
new type, and that America is producing, not 
a conglomerate of races, but men and women 
of distinct racial individuality. 

A long list of intelligent and interesting dis- 
cussions of literary and dramatic principles and 
methods stands to the credit of Mr. Brander 
Matthews, an accomplished and witty man of letters who is not 
afraid of being entertaining and has no illusions with regard to the 
authority of dullness in scholarship. His new book of essays, ‘The 
American of the Future,” is a fresh and breezy interpretation from a 
student of American character and literature who is familiar with the 
best examples of literary and dramatic work in other countries and 
who has been a student of character as well. Mr. Matthews takes a 
cheerful view of many American books and of the general outlook 
and has embodied them in a very interesting volume. 

Mr. Croly, in his “The Promise of American Life,” has set himself 
the serious task of tracing what he regards as the optimistic feeling 
about the American destiny through the earlier history of political 
parties and along the lines of political development to these days 
when democracy is facing radical social questions and it has become 
necessary to transform the promise of American life into a distinct 
and definite National purpose. This is a thoughtful and valuable 
contribution to the understanding of our country in its later phases 
of political experience. 


Some of the Latest Stories 


N MR. KIPLING’S latest book of stories, ‘‘ Actions and Reac- 

tions,” the motives are various and range from the humorous to 
the ghostly. 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, after a silence of several years, has 
published two little volumes, ‘‘ Carlotta’s Intended,”’ in which her 
unfailing humor is overshadowed by tragedy introduced by the Mafia, 
and ‘Aunty Amity’s Silver Wedding and Other Stories,” the title 
story a character study of negro life conceived in Mrs. Stuart’s 
happiest mood and describing the silver wedding of an overflowing 
and voluminous negro lady, combined with the wooden wedding of 
her husband. The moment of tragedy arrives when the former 
husband comes upon the scene and proposes to divide the spoils of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary and is only expelled by the husband, who 
is celebrating his fifth anniversary, after a fierce battle. 

A story which begins in Kensington Gardens and ends in Venice 
has immense advantages in the way of backgrounds that are fairly 
saturated with romance. These advantages are made the most of 
in “ The City of Beautiful Nonsense” by Mr. Thurston; a light, viva- 
cious, entertaining and charming love story of the most romantic kind, 
told without any concession to the demands of fact. 

Not less delightful in a purely romantic way is the new story by the 
Castles, “ Diamonds Cut Paste,”’ a tale of immense cleverness in which 
a woman saves the love and honor of her husband against the machi- 
nations of an adventuress by sheer courage and intuition. Rarely 
have the two types of womanhood been set in more effective contrast 
than in this tale, with its humor, its wit, its excellent portraiture. 
There is an old-fashioned English noblewoman, haughty, insolent 
and able, with a very good heart, who is drawn with lifelike skill; 
and so is the young American wife, whose delight it is to use the 
most unmitigated American slang in order to shock the old Countess. 
The story is pure extravaganza, but it is admirably done. 

In the same class of highly romantic stories belongs Mr. Newbolt’s 
“The New June,” one of the most carefully-written novels of the 
season from a literary point of view; a story of the time of Richard 
the Lion-Hearted, displaying an intimate acquaintance with the back- 
ground of the period in manner, custom and landscape. 

Another novel written in the romantic spirit is Mrs. Barclay’s 
“The Rosary,” a story of modern England, with a capitally-drawn 
elderly Englishwoman of the keen, shrewd, penetrating, merciless, 
good-hearted sort, and two lovers for whom the course of true love 
does not run smooth, but is worked out through much tragedy. 

It isalways a pleasure to commend the work of Mr. Roy Rolfe Gilson 
for its refinement of feeling and its delicate fancy. In the title of his 
latest book, “The Wistful Years,” there is a suggestion of the atmos- 
phere which gives charm to his work. His pictures of youth of both 
sexes are winning. His account of the impression made by New Yorkon 
acountry boy, witha liberal use of experiences in a New York boarding- 
house, conveys the impression not only of charm, but of reality as 
well. This is a tale of young love in a simple and gracious world. 


Other Good Books 


MONG the books which are both informative and agreeable Mr. 
Robert Haven Schauffler’s ““Romantic Germany” must not be 
overlooked. It is a substantial volume printed from large type, 
with many interesting illustrations of medieval towns like Rothen- 
burg, Augsburg, and towns modernized, like Berlin and Dresden. 
Mr. Schauffler knows Germany well and writes with overflowing 
affection. He has, also, an eye for the picturesque, and his account of 
an aspect of Germany which is not often reported is atmospheric as 
well as accurate. 

There is nothing cut and dried about Mr. W. FE. Carson’s account 
of ‘* Mexico,” a story of travel and personal observation in the form 
of a personal narrative. Mr. Carson traveled extensively, though he 
makes no pretense to have been an original investigator in the more 
remote sections of the country. He was a very intelligent traveler 
with a trained habit of observation, and he describes graphically 
the country which he saw, and the trade and industrial conditions; 
he also “.ppreciates the landscape and the art, old and new. Itis a 
trustworthy book and an interesting one. 

Miss Kate Stephens, who edits ‘‘ Stories from the Old Chronicles,”’ 
has had a good deal of experience in selecting and preparing old tales 
and legends for young readers. This volume presents many stories 
from Froissart and the English chroniclers, arranged in the true 
order of events from the time of King Arthur to that of Richard III. 


Namdllin. W. Vr abet. 
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flasnt scratched yet!!/ 





Bon’ Ami cleans, scours, 
polishes — and does this 
without scratching. It is 
the only scouring soap 
that can be used on the 
finest articles without in- 
juring them. 

















Bon Ami cleans on a 
unique principle: It is ap- 
plied in a_ thin lather, 
which dissolves the dirt. 
When this lather is dry you 
simply wipe it off and the 
dirt and tarnish are gone. 
That is the whole process. 


If your glassware, windows 
or mirrors need polishing, 
use Bon Am. If your 
floors, woodwork, _ sinks, 
etc., need scouring, use 
Bon Ami. When _ the 
brass, tinware, porcelain 
and steel require cleaning, 
use Bon Ami. 


















With a cake of Bon Ami 
in the kitchen, all the 
work is made easier. It 
can be put to more uses 
than any other similar ar- 
ticle. 18 years on the mar- 
ket and “‘hasn’t scratched 
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HOME-MADE BOOKS AND COVERS 


By Sara DB, Fbill 























NLY a few tools are required for making 
books and folios at home: hard and 
soft pencils, a sharp knife, an eraser, a 
triangle, a long ruler with brass edge, an awl or 
stiletto, a punch, drawing-board paste, photo- 
graph mounter, and black ink, some sheets of im- 
printed newspaper, pasteboard — old boxes will 
c do—and weights. 
The album, for mounting sepia prints, shown in the lower right- 
hand corner, is made, cover and all, of a very heavy,tough, dull-brown 
paper. The sheets are 23 x 29 inches and twelve sheets are enough— 
one for the cover, two for the end sheets and nine cut in two and folded, 
making forty pages for photographs. 

Fold each sheet evenly in two, lengthwise, then find the middle 
of the fold and draw a line at right angles with it. Cut on this line. 
Fold nine sheets, one inside of another to make up in one section. 
Cut a piece of book linen the length of your sheets and one inch 
and a half wide; cover with paste and lay the two folded pieces for 
end sheets on it one-sixteenth of an inch apart. See diagram A. 
Press until dry, then double and put outside the other sheets. Open 
them even, and make dots with a pencil an inch apart on the fold: 
punch these with an awl and the book is ready for sewing. Use brown 
embroidery silk and begin at the top, leaving a short end. Put the 
needle in each hole and come back the same way, giving the effect 
of backstitching on each side, and tie the ends, 














so the departing guest may leave a sketch or a poem caetaee 
upon the right surface. The leaves must be carefully 
squared and cut, making eight leaves to each sheet. 
The cover is of gray ooze sheepskin, and the lettering 
is done with a pen and black ink. The leather is 
pasted to boards projecting three-eighths of an inch 
beyond and leaving a flexible space for the back. The 
book is laced with leather thongs, through holes D 
punched in the cover and sheets, and can be taken apart quite easily. 

In the album for blue prints shown in the center at the top of the 
page a heavy white paper is used, each sheet being cut in eight pieces. 
Cut two pieces of pasteboard slightly larger than the pages and slip 
them into a cover of blue linen, allowing plenty of space for the back. 
Press carefully and decorate with a design in white paint. Punch 
holes in the cover and leaves and tie together with a long, flat bow 
of white ribbon. This allows you to add extra sheets from time to 
time, as your collection of blueprints grows. 














HE book in the upper left-hand corner shows how the cheap cover 

of an ordinary scrapbook may be hidden by a slip cover of heavy 
crash. The simple decoration may be stenciled or embroidered. 

The linen portfolio illustrated in the lower left-hand corner, for 
music or loose sketches, is made of dish-toweling at twelve cents 
a yard. Cut two sheets of pasteboard 13!% x 16 inches, and slip 
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leaving them an inch anda half long. See illus- tf 
tration B. 

Trace the design for cover on a sheet large HE 
enough for front and back, leaving an ample iy 
margin: mix a quantity of brown water-color if 











into a cover of the linen doubled, leaving an 
inch for the back. In the same way, but of 
very light cardboard, make two flaps a little 
shorter than the sides and 414 inches deep. See 
diagram C. Overhand these to the ends to keep 
the drawings from slipping out. Lay a damp 














paint and wash in all the back- A 
ground. The paint will settle in 
spots and look like leather. Outline 
the pattern in gold. 

Cut two pieces of pasteboard a 
quarter of an inch larger all around 
than the folded sheets, paste on a 
strip of linen half an inch apart, 
pad lightly with cotton wadding, 
and cover with the decorated sheet, 
being sure the design is straight with 
the edge. Press it a while, then lay 
the book inside the cover and paste 
the end sheets to the boards, cover- 
ing with photo-mounter and rubbing 
hard with a clean cloth. Press the 
book flat before folding, then press 
again. 


> the guest-book the sheets are 
made of white, hot-pressed paper, 
lightweight. This is good for water- 
color, for pen and ink, or for pencil, 





Transjer patterns jor the two numbered designs shown on this 


be supplied upon receipt oj its price, ten cents, post-jree. 





B cloth over all and press with a hot 
iron. The decoration is done in 
water-color 

The album shown in the upper 
right-hand corner is for postcards, 
one on each page. The sheets are 
cut of brown paper 6 x 19 inches, 
folded in the middle and again three- 
quarters of an inch from the ends. 
This extra piece gives the room 
needed for the cards. See diagram 
D. Cut a pattern of the slits for the 
corners of the cards and lay over each 
sheet on a board, cutting through 
with a sharp knife. Punch three 
holes in each sheet three-eighths of 
an inch from the edge. The covers 
are cut one-eighth of an inch larger 
than the sheets except at the back, 
and are entirely separate. Lay their 
back edges even with the pages, 
punch holes to correspond, and tie 
together with three pieces of ribbon. 








page are included in one pattern (No. 14237), which can 


Order by number jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by 


mail, inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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What the 


NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 


COM PANY 


Bakes 





For eleven years the 
National Biscuit Company 
has been telling you and 
everybody about Uneeda 
Biscuit. They have also 
said something about 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers, 
Zu Zu, Graham Crackers, 
Oysterettes, Social Tea 
Biscuit and several other 
good things, but you have 
little idea how great a 
variety of biscuit, crackers, 
cakes, confections and 
wafers are baked by this 
greatcompanyand packed 
in the wonderful moisture 
and dust-proof packages. 


There are foods for 
every meal, foods for be- 
tween meals, foods for 
light refreshments, foods 
for desserts—in fact for 
every occasion where good 
things to eat are needed. 


To make you ac- 
quainted with this large 
variety of good things a 
beautiful book has been 
prepared, showing in 
their actual colors some 
of the principal products, 
describing them and tell- 
ing when and where to 


serve them. 


It is more than a mere 
catalogue, it is a guide to 
every housekeeper, help- 
ing her to decide upon 
what to serve. This book 
will interest you and 
please you and yours for 
the asking. 


Just drop a postal to 
the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, asking for the book, 
“BISCUIT IN PACK- 
AGES,” and it will be 


mailed to you at once. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


411 W. 15th Street, 
New York City 
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EAR GIRLS: 
Isn’t there always a perfectly delightful mystery 
about a valentine? Even a tiny little paper-lace one 
% decorated with roses, Cupids and blue ribbon which 
| I received at the tender age of eight still holds its 
atmosphere of wonder and love and gives me thrills. 
GS I never knew who sent it, but my suspicions hover 

around Mother and a certain brown-eyed boy 

whom I secretly admired though I snubbed 
him constantly. I was the proudest girl of 
his acquaintance, he said—a nice way of 
putting it, was it not? Well, that valentine 
keeps company with the last doll Mother 
gave me, a little bisque beauty with yellow 
hair and blueeyes. Of her trousseau nothing 
remains that is sufficiently up-to-date to use 
now, so I’m going to turn her into a Dresden- 
maid pincushion for my bureau. In case 
anybody wants to copy this idea let her first 
make a wooden mount having a circular base 
about five inches in diameter. In the center 
glue an upright piece against which to fasten 
the body. Then follows the covering of 
my little lady with cotton from the waist 
down for the cushion. Cover this with muslin and fasten with small 
tacks to the base of the mount. The dress itself should be of flowered 
silk, making the skirt quite full over a lace-trimmed petticoat. A 
fancy waist and bonnet will complete the charm, and Gussie—that 

was her name—will live again. 





HE pincushion shown on our page this month would make a lovely 

valentine for a bride-to-be, especially if it were sent from a number 
of girl friends who might join finances to buy the materials. It is a 
round muslin cushion eight inches in diameter and filled with cotton. 
Cover this with pink silk and edge it with a pink ruffle one inch and 
a half deep. Over the top is flowered lace, with a few gilt spangles 
dotted here and there, and in the center, done in water-colors on white 
silk, is the head of a pretty girl. Thisisframed with pink ribbon roses, 
and there is another row of these around the edge of the cushion. 
Altogether it is most charming, and, what may be more interesting to 
some of us, it is a French idea, though a simple one, and quite possible 
for any one to imitate. 

“With several parties in view and no money for new slippers, five 
minutes spent with my nose glued to the show-window of a shoe store, 
like the proverbial little colored boy in front of the candy store, 
proved to be highly profitable,” writes one of our staunch contributors 
from Pennsylvania. ‘Within the window was a row of the most 
fascinating little evening slippers. After a few minutes spent in idly 
admiring and longing for the dainty things it suddenly struck me 
that not only could I imitate them, but also that I could resurrect some 
of my old slippers that had become too soiled to be refreshed even by 
my energetic cleaning. Accordingly, I hurried home and _ seized 
upon a pair of white kid pumps, of which the heels were quite clean 
while the toes were obstinately grimy; in my piece-box I found three 
big black lace medallions; two of these I cut to fit the toes of the 
slippers. Then I sewed one on each shoe, catching them down with 
gilt beads and black jet in imitation of a pair in the shop-window. 
The third medallion I cut in half and made from each part a jaunty 
bow to complete my ‘new’ slippers. My next shoemaking I tried on 
a pair of pink satin slippers, sold for a song because of their rather 
grubby appearance. These | covered all over with heavy white lace; 
then I made rosettes of white net and the petals of a pink rose from 
my last year’s hat. The effect was daintiness itself. A pink satin 
opera-bag, also soiled, I remade in the same way, covering it with white 
lace and gilt beads; and a battered white-kid cardcase took a new 
lease of life when covered with gray net braided with gray soutache.’ 


’ 


ROM slippers and opera-bags one’s 

thoughts turn naturally to other even- 
ing belongings. A Wisconsin girl says: 
“T had a pretty jeweled comb from which 
one of the sets had been lost, so I took 
the rest all out, finding that each one had 
been stuck in with little pins. These I 
stuck at intervals of about two inches 
through a piece of black velvet ribbon 
and fastened them in securely by a drop 
of sealing-wax on the wrong side of the 
ribbon. The effect was charming and ex- 
cited so much admiration that I made 
a white one, using in the place of the 
jewels Australian shells which had been 
transformed into buttons by having an 
éye added. If they had been sewed on 
they would have flopped back and forth, 
but by sticking the eye clear through 
the velvet and fastening it with the wax 
they lay flat and securely against it. Thus 
it may be that any girl may have a fancy 
head ornament!” 

And don’t forget, too, that odd pieces 
of jewelry may be used in a similar way, 
girls. A set of three or five studs on a velvet band would be very 
effective. And another girl I know made a stunning collar of ribbon 
velvet, with quaint flowered enamel cuff-buttons—one in the front 
and the other fastened the velvet ends together at the back. A tulle 
bow was sewed on the velvet and the button held all together. Still 
another idea for a hair ornament: When the pin of my expensive 
barrette broke off I was determined to make use of the remainder 
in some way, so I pulled away until I got the hook off 
and made the whole inside smooth. Then I wove two 








A Saint Valentine Pincushion Which a Class 
of Girls Might Send to a Beloved Teacher 














tied them in little flat bows at the nape of my neck. It looks 
much more chic than when worn in the conventional way. 

One engaged girl tells me that when she and Jack became engaged 
they hit upon a plan for saving for their new home. As neither of 
them really cared for candy they decided to invest the money that 
might have been spent for chocolates in something useful instead. 
Every other week they went shopping for their “candy present.” 
Sometimes it was a book or a print, and they 
saved for a set of cut-glass tumblers besides. 
Mabel and John have done likewise, and 
saved for a dozen silver spoons. Others have 
started it now and all think it splendid. The 
shopping is as much enjoyed as the present. 


HERE was a lot of fun over the menu- 

cards at a Saint Valentine luncheon party. 
Instead of writing the girls’ names on the 
cards the hostess let them guess their places 
by the pictures which she had pasted on each 
card. The one showing a bride and _bride- 
groom was quickly appropriated by Helen, 
the bride-elect; Marie, who is deep in the 
mysteries of a Domestic Science course, 
immediately chose the girl in an apron with 
a rolling-pin and bowls; and Bertha, the mother of a two-months-old 
baby, proudly took the place where the card showed a babe in arms. 
There was no ice to break at the beginning of that luncheon. 

Some of us got up a sale of home-made candy a while ago for a worthy 
cause, and one of the girls collected all the old boxes of suitable size 
which had been stored away by her friends for years. She made 
perfect “things of beauty” of them by covering the tops with fancy 
post-cards and gay little pictures, and she even utilized a stack of 
Christmas cards and booklets which had accumulated by the dozen. 
The result was the most attractive lot of boxes you ever saw, and the 
candy was displayed so enticingly by means of them that there 
wasn’t a crumb left. 


INCE this month is our chance to talk of things especially senti- 

mental it seemed just the right time to present the exquisite lingerie 
pillow shown down near the row of little valentines, and it suggests a 
perfectly charming valentine for a bride-to-be. Instead of giving a 
number of small gifts why not join together and make one lovely 
thing like this? Medallions and lace may be bought in such beautiful 
designs in the shops. The lace in this pillow is a soft écru tint and 
the batiste is fine and white. Pink silk under this and pink ribbons 
make the whole absolutely a dream. 

But there! I must tell you about Bessie’s latest party place- 
cards. Her diagram, which there isn’t space to present, was too cute 
for words. ‘Have you seen the latest thing in place-cards?” said 
she. “ Pasteboard hats to imitate the latest, largest fashion, mounted 
on little standards! Can you imagine a table set out with them? 
Talk about not seeing the minister in church— you can hardly see the 
luncheon-table. The hats are easy to make. Just cut out a hat- 
shape, line it in with pen and ink, paint according to your fancy, and 
trim—that’s the pretty part—with appliqué chintz flowers; roses 
are the prettiest. Flowers,’ feathers, lace, buckles and bonnet-pins 
may be added and the effect is charming. In the crown of each hat 
was an anonymous valentine sentiment instead of the maker’s name. 
And the girls declared they never saw anything more original.”’ 

For a girl who has plenty of time to make pretty things the idea of 
vanity-cases for party souvenirs is one that she may be sure will be 
popular with her guests, but she must make them of the best and 
most dainty pieces from her silk-box. For one, perhaps, use a 
scrap of white moiré lined with blue silk and embroider a design of 

roses and bow-knots done in gold thread 

in ribbon work. It is six inches by twelve 

when opened, showing the wee mirror, 

7 \ comb, nail-file and powder-puff. The puff 

‘. should be a two-inch square of swan’s- 

down, backed with blue silk and a strap 

of blue silk elastic. The nail-file and tiny 

comb and the mirror came from the five- 

cent store. The mirror is pasted on card- 

board that lines the silk, and is held in 

place by the elastic held taut and pasted 

on the glass. A slip hook is used to fasten 

it and white silk cord forms the chain. 

It cost the maker just twenty-seven cents 

because scraps were used, but isn’t it a 

cute idea? It would make a pretty valen- 

tine, too, girls, like the other small ones 
shown below. 


HE first valentine illustrated is a white 
ribbon sachet filled with dried clover 
blossoms; the second a collar tab of lace 
and lawn; the third a sachet bag of linen, 
embroidered with roses, lined with rose- 
colored silk and filled with dried rose 


This Lingerie Pillow Would Make a Most Lovely leaves. Next to it is a ribbon bow for the 
Gift for a Bride-to-Be From a Circle of Girl Friends hair. The fifth isa small crocheted needle- 


book, with leaves of flannel, which a little 
girl might send to her mother or grandmother. And any girl handy 
with her water-colors and brushes may devise floral card valentines 
galore with appropriate sentiments and verses. 

Heart-shaped bags and pincushions made of cretonne are still in 
favor for valentines, and small heart-shaped handkerchief-cases are 
among the most dainty of the new valentine souvenirs. These are 
made of sheer white muslin, lined with the favorite color of the 

recipient, and edged all around with lace. With a 





narrow ribbons through the filigree work, pinned it 
across my low pompadour right on top of my head, 
brought the ribbons down below my loose knot and 











If you love me best of 


The butterfiles searched 

the garden over | all ‘ 

And brought you this Wear this bow next time ¢ 4 
XY 
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little sachet of clover. } I call. 





I’ve met many, and 


that is you. 


monogram or initial embroidered on the outside, and 
a ’kerchief tucked in, this exquisite little gift is ready 
to send on its way. 


Farewell and best wishes from DOLLY. 
e 9) 
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: | ¢ If for me your love is To one who sews and 
é \) liked a few— true loves her needle — 
‘ : Now love but one, and e Wear this ribbon bow of 7 This book is sent — her 
Xf a blue. favor to wheedle. 
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Paris Sprig Styles 


The Best Dressed Woman 


in Your Town 


will be the woman who makes lier selec- 
tions from Siegel, Cooper & Co. ,Chicago. 


Style Catalogue F REE 


postpaid if you will write for it. 


Tailormade 
SUITS. » 20 to $3500 
Separate skirts, coats, dresses, waists, 
underwear, hosiery, etc., as well as 
everything needed for the Children’s 


wardrobe, at the lowest safe prices 
ever quoted. 








The 
Dress 


Complete 
Suit 


Three PieceTailored Suit 


$13.75 


Express prepaid. 


Made in fine French light 
weight Broadcloth. Colors 
black,navy and mineralgrey. 


The Coat is 40 inches long and lined throughout 
with Skinner’s best satin, Large roll collar in- 
laid with Ottoman silk. This new style coat lends 
itself splendidly to the elaborate braid trimming 
and the cut jet buttons give a distinctive smart- 
ness to this handsome model. 

The Dress has long lines with a full deep pleat- 
ed flounce of extra width, The neck is formed 
in V shaped yoke of lace net, both sleeves and 
yoke are finished with braid to match coat. 

Skinner’s best satin lining with written guar- 
antee sewn in each garment. Sizes 32 to 44. 
Extra sizes 10 per cent additional. Genuine 


prepaid, ss eee ExPFess $13.75 


A New Style 
Spring Waist 


Waist 
No. 34X 


$3.95 


Express prepaid 

This waist is of fine Chiffon Taffeta, beautifully 
tailored — side scalloped effect with double rows 
of fine knife pleating, set under each scallop, 
finished with buttons; small tucks on each side. 
Back is tucked—high tucked collar, long sleeves 
with neat finish tabs for cuff effect. 

Colors, black, navy, the new mineral grey, 
wistaria, hunter’s green, and white. Sizes 32 to 
44. A Genuine $6.00 waist — No. 34 X. $ 
Price, Express prepaid, .... , 3.95 

May be ordered open front or back. 





Remember we prepay the expressage. Fur- 
therinore we qvaccuess to refund your money 
pleasantly and promptly and we will also pay 
the return express charges, if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied with your purchase. You your- 
self to be the judge. 


FREE postpaid Spring Fashion Book and 
Style Catalogue, which fully illus- 
trates and describes all the newest Paris Fashions. 
The styles every well dressed woman will wear 
this spring. You can shop from this book with 
the same pleasure, promptness and economy as 
if you visited our store personally. 
Write today for your Free Copy —better 
do it now while you have it in mind. 


Write to Dept. X. 


SIEGEL GOPERS@. (icaco 
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Number Five 


IFE depends upon breathing. It is possible to live 
for days without food and to exist for a short time 
;-& without water, but the extent of life without breath 
t \ may be measured by seconds. Almostall people have 
grasped the thought, in a general way, that proper 
breathing is necessary. Many have taken the trouble 
ASRS WC to take breathing lessons or in various ways made 
efforts to learn to breathe, yet very few persons know how. In order 
to know if one is breathing correctly it is not necessary to have 
a full knowledge of all that takes place in the act, nor to learn the 
names of all the structures involved. It is essential, however, that 
we stand and sit correctly; that the body be thoroughly uplifted and 
the organs in their normal positions; that muscles have strength, 
elasticity, tonicity, and that we understand how to keep each part 
free from tension—that we be relaxed. 






XERCISE ONE. Sitting or standing as in Figure One, place the 
hands on the sides just above the waist-line;_ make an opening in 
the mouth large enough to emit a straw; then, while you slowly count 
ten, blow out the breath. As the 
breath comes out of the lungs the 
sides under the hands should go in. 
Close the mouth; let the air come in 
through the nose while you count ten, 
and note as the breath comes in that 
|| the sides expand—or, at least, they 
|| should expand. All the pupil needs 
Hy to know about what happens when 
she breathes is that when breath is 
expelled the sides in the region of the 
floating ribs and the diaphragm go in, 
and that when she inhales the sides at 
| the same point come out. When we 
breathe normally we exhale through 
the nose and the sides goin; when we 
inhale through the nose the sides ex- 
pand. 

To get the movement of the mus- 
cles of the sides the pupil must start 
as in Exercise One by expelling 
through the very small opening of 
the mouth, so that it will be evident 
to her that she is exhaling, and so 
there can be no doubt about inhala- 
tion, for since the vacuum has been 
made the air will rush into the lungs. 
At first there may be no action, or 
very little action, at the sides. You 
may have been making nearly all 
respiratory motion in the region of 
the abdomen, or you may have done 
clavicular breathing, and thus lifted 
the upper part of the chest up and 
down. Do not spend any time trying 

to find out how you have been breathing. The new way will undo the 
old without any especially directed effort on your part. 








Figure One 


RACTICE the exercises given to produce upliftment. Exhale and 

inhale with the hands on the sides to take note of the motion there 
whenever you have the time or are in a place where it is advisable 
and convenient. Do not limit breathing exercise to only such times 
as you can set aside for the purpose. [Exhale and inhale while on the 
street or whenever you think of it. If the place and occasion are not 
suitable to the placing of the hands on the sides, center the mind on 
this part and see if you cannot feel and realize the movement without 
the aid of the hands. Of course, the use of the hands is to be event- 
ually dispensed with when a strong, controlled action of the sides has 
become habitual. 

When the body is at rest we should not breathe more than ten 
times a minute. Frequent breathing is an evidence of weakness. 
Very strong animals and very strongly-controlled people breathe less 
than ten times a minute, while small, weak animals and persons who 
badly clothe and use the body, and therefore are weak, breathe many 
more times in sixty seconds. The number of times we breathe is also 
greatly influenced by mental attitude. Rush, worry and tension 
cause short, quick breaths, while calmness and control lengthen the 
time and duration of each breath. It is entirely possible to get into 
the habit of moving quickly without experiencing any feeling of 
hurry or tension. Hurry produces rapid, insufficient breathing, and 
short, quick breaths have the effect of keeping us in a continual state 
of unrest. Exercise Two will help acquire slow, even breathing. 


XERCISE TWO. While you count ten inhale through the nostrils 

slowly and evenly, getting the motion at the sides; feel the breath 

fill the region of the diaphragm and the whole of the lungs; hold the 

breath while you count five, then control the exhalation while ten is 

again counted. Afterthis exercise has been frequently practiced over 

such an extended time that the pupil can feel and measure the rhythm 
of the breathing the counting may be stopped. 

Exercise Two may also be used to learn to lengthen the time of the 
respiratory act. Instead of counting ten during inhalation, gradually 
increase the count to thirty. Count twenty while you hold the breath, 
and exhale while thirty is counted. Time and practice will accom- 
plish this. Remember this caution—that the result must be gradually 
attained. One of the important things we must learn is to breathe 
through the nostrils. If the nasal passages are obstructed Nature has 
planned that we may get oxygen to the lungs through the mouth, but 
the continuance of this method is dangerous to health and life. The 
mouth is not provided with a filtering apparatus to protect the respira- 
tory tract from dust and germs, nor is it possible to warm the air on the 
way to the lungs. We, therefore, must breathe through the nose to 
protect the general health and to insure the normal tone of the nose 
itself. An insufficiently-used nose is subject to catarrh and other 
nasal diseases. No part of the body can be kept well if it is not 
allowed to perform its own functions. 


XERCISE THREE. A very beneficial special exercise for clearing 
the nasal passages and relieving catarrh is to close the left nostril 
with the finger and exhale through the right side ; then close the right 
nostril in the same manner and inhale through the left side. Repeat 
this four times. Then reverse the action—that is, close the right pass- 
age, exhale through the left, close the left side and let the air pass up 
the right. Repeat this four times. Do the whole exercise as many times 
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each day as you find convenient. The nose will very soon show some 
freedom from obstruction. Frequent and continued practice of the 
exercise may result in a cure of rose cold, hay fever, catarrh and 
asthma: at least, their symptoms and conditions will be greatly 
helped. To these diseases, so often pronounced incurable, the prob- 
able favorable results of two or three years of persistent practice at 
convenient times would be a recompense for the efforts made. 

Exercise Three is also advocated to stimulate the activity of the 
brain to do clearer and better thinking, as well as to refresh the mind 
after constant and difficult application. 

Adequate breathing of pure air will render most persons immune 
to colds and all bronchial and pulmonary diseases. The chest must 
be uplifted and developed from within and all parts of the lungs be 
completely used to prevent impairment of vitality, which makes it 
possible for disease germs to operate successfully. The whole of 
both lungs must be used to insure the health of the air-cells and to 
oxygenate perfectly the impure, waste-laden blood which may be a 
poison to the whole system. If the natural processes are hindered or 
are defective in their operative power of supplying essential con- 
stituents for purification of the blood and carrying off polluted organic 
matter the individual must suffer. No matter how much physical 
effort we may apply in breathing, the results will be unsatisfactory 
if we do not have pure air with which to fill the lungs. 


XERCISE FOUR will prove to bea means of filling the lungs as com- 
pletely as we are ever capable of doing. Makeasmall opening with 
the lips, blow out the breath as long as is possible without feeling 
much strain; then take in the breath by a succession of short, strong 
sniffs; keep on sniffing the air as long as possible. To make it clear 
that a real packing in or forcing in of the breath is meant, after you 
have sniffed in all the breath you think you can, take in a little more. 
Repeat five times each day. 


XERCISE FIVE. Inhale, causing a full, strong expansion of the 
sides, and feel that the lungs are well filled. Hold the breath while 
you count five, then blow out in short, quick whiffs through the small 
aperture made by the lips. Keep on puffing out the breath as long 
as is possible, then rest. Repeat five times a day. The apexes of 
the lungs are parts that are very little used, and since this is so often 
the place of attack of tuberculosis the necessity of practicing Exercise 
Five is apparent. 


XERCISE SIX. Sitting correctly with body uplifted, exhale. 
Then, while inhaling, tap the chest as in Figure Two. After the 
lungs have been filled to their capacity hold the breath and continue 
the tapping as long as it is comfortable to doso. Repeat this five 
timeseachday. I¢xercises Four, Five and Six are all useful aids in fill- 
ing the lungs as completely as you are able. They will help strengthen 
the muscles of respiration, as well as the lungs themselves. 

Our capacity to breathe is to be measured by the strength and 
ability of the muscles of respiration to expand and contract. Insuf- 
ficient breathers and breathers of impure air cannot have a strong, 
elastic general muscular system, for muscle tissue cannot thrive on 
carbonic acid and unclean, waste-laden blood. All parts of the body 
and all organs in the body suffer when there is an imperfect supply of 
pure air. The stomach and all the organs of digestion are poorly 
nourished and become diseased when the needed quantity of oxygen 
is continually withheld. The food cannot be properly acted upon by 
the processes of digestion and assimilation unless there be a liberal 
supply of oxygen. Neuralgia is often caused by impure blood and a 
defective circulation, which are directly traceable to a lack of oxygen. 


‘ = XERCISE SEVEN. Goto 
an open window; slowly 
and carefully expel the breath 
through the small opening of 
the lips; feel the strong con- 
trolled contraction of the 
muscles of the sides; slowly 
let the breath come in through 
the nose, causing a vigorous 
expansion of the sides. Con- 
tinue this without interrup- 
tion for fifteen minutes. This 
should relieve any ordinary 
attack of neuralgia, and if 
practiced twice a day and the 
patientlives in well-ventilated 
apartments a few weeks may 
do much toward producing a 
permanent cure. Usually, 
when cold air strikes a sensi 
tive nerve the first effect is to 
cause greater pain. Do not 
be discouraged by this. The 
stimulus to the circulation 
which oxygen brings about 
will soon relieve the neuralgic 
pain. Persons who live in the 
open air never have neuralgia, 
colds nor kindred diseases. 
Caution in taking Exercise 
Seven: If the weather is severely cold have a window open, but do 





Figure Two 


not go close to it, for the nose may not be strong enough at first to 
stand the passing of zero air over its membrane. 

T IS possible for us to breathe away nearly all headaches. Under 

most circumstances and conditions we can relieve pain if we will 
uplift the body as muchas we can, center the mind on the sick part and 
breathe. When we are exposed to very cold weather, instead of con 
tracting the body, shivering and complaining of the cold, if we would 
breathe vigorously it will nearly always be possible soon to become 
thoroughly warm. The body becomes weak, inert, sick for the want 
of fresh, pureair. There are persons who are afraid of fresh air; there 
are others who are unwilling to make the efforts necessary to supply 
the body as completely as its needs demand. To right-thinking people 
this is almost incomprehensible, since it has been conclusively proved 
that pure air and respiratory efforts are essential to life and health. 


NOTE—Doctor Bentley will be glad, in any instance 
physical culture or her specific exercises d 
questions from her readers, provided in each 
inclosed, But it must be obvic 
ailments in any individual case. 


s where her general principles of 
not seem quite clear, to answer by mail any 
case a self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
yus that Doctor Bentley cannot prescribe for specific 
She can only present her general principles and ideas, 
and their personal application must, of necessity, be left to the individual. 
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HoT 
WATER 


HIEATIN 
YsTE 


E have solved the perplexing problem of how 

best to heat the home, at the /owest cost. Hot 
Water has been long recognized by everyone as the 
ideal heat, though the cost has hitherto 
seemed prohibitive to many. But now 
you can Duy an Andrews System from 
us, or through your local dealer, at 
your own idea of price. 

We employ the largest force of heating en- 
gineers in America, who devote their whole 
time to this specialty. We have (Dec. 1, '09) 

4,083 PLANTS OPERATING IN 
44 STATES, CANADA and ALASKA 
We always make special plans and exact estimate for 
each individual job; and we prove our faith in the 
worth of the Andrews System by offering to make you an 
exact estimate free. 


SEND YOUR PLANS orevena rough sketch. We 
take all the risk. Our free estimate includes the plant laid out 
according to plans, using best radi- ‘ P 
ators, pipe and fittings, valves, gold B Boiler and Ra- 

J diators only 


bronze and the famous 


pNore Ws 










Andrews hoiler—every 
thing complete. 

WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT 
With every Andrews Sys- 
tem we furnish accurate 
plans with detail bill of 
material (both subject to 

yourapproval). Thispre- oe 

vents vexatious mistakes ~* — 

and delays, common in 

this kind of work. Radiators (70 per cent of the weight) are 
shipped from nearest distributing point. When 
you send plans, if you prefer to deal locally, 


GIVE US YOUR DEALER’S NAME 


Dealers pronounce our engineer's plans and 
the Andrews System a great saving in time and 
money, as well as a guaranty of satisfaction to 
the owner — being backed by our 


360 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL GUARANTY BOND 























which you should see before you buy avy heating plant. 








i 

The all-steel Andrews Locomotive Boiler costs more 
but it saves 3 to 4 tons hard coal a winter (for small 
plants) up to 40 to 50 tons for big plants, compared 
with any other boiler; because it has double the heat- 
ing surface and, being so easily kept clean from soot, 
all the available heat in the coal is utilized. /¢ durnus 
all fuels economical/y. Being same thickness of steel 
as steam power boilers, it will last a lifetiine. (Detail 
description in catalog.) 


The Andrews Regurgitating Safety Valve 


and Group System of Piping give perfect adaptation 
to Minnesota’s severest winter, also moderate heat in 
= sence Locomotive Boiler and Radiators only o $485 
system in- ee 

cludes auto- tile 
matic temper- 
ature control; 
insures quick- 
est circula- 
tion, hottest 
radiation and 
greatest fuel 
economy, 


OLD HOUSES ALSO EASILY FITTED 
SEE OUR 2 PAGE ADV. "sr Fetraary: 309. 


Mr. W. T.S. Cup, of Cleveland, writes, May 5, 1909: 


“Dear Sir:— 1am glad to reply in regard to the Andrews 
Hot Water System, which I have in our farm house. This 
house cost us something like $15,000, and is complete in 
every detail. 

* The Andrews System works perfectly, and if Lwastopur- 
chase again, would buy no other. Their outfit is first class, 
they treat you well in a business way, and the system will 
work to your satisfaction. IThavea hot water heater in my 
Cleveland residence made by (another company), but it is 
not in the same class with the Andrews. Fire box is much 










smaller, hence radiation slower, and beside this, more expen 
iv For the amount of money it costs, I know of no 
heating system today equal to the Andrews. 

** Send them a blue print or architect's drawings of your 


house and they will send the equipment in such form that you 








can put itin y There are a number of f ple using 
their system in and about Cleveland, and I do not know of 
a single one no ‘Sat tion, Yours very truly.’’ 





(Fac-simile of various testimonia!’s on request. ) 


Send us your plans and we'll mail you 


ANDREWS BOOK on HEATING 


SANITATION, PLUMBING and WATER SUPPLY 
72 Pages with over 300 Illustrations. 
Answers your questions makes home comforta 
Thousands of references, sh ing where An 
c Lf I be seen 1n Ope r 1 


CLIP OR COPY COUPON—- — — 


ANDREWS HEATING CO. | 
1099 Heating Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

| Manufacturers, Engineers, Contractors | 
Please send me the ANDREWS BOOK. | 
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Actors Cannot Afford to be Ill 


What is the health of the average actor or 
actress compared to the health of the average 


man or woman? Do the late nights and the, 


late rising in the morning affect the actor’s 
health or not? i a Fo Oo 

I think that on the whole there is a higher 
average of health among actors and actresses 
than among most other prafessions. It is 
strange that this should be so, for the nervous 
tension of our work makes tremendous demands 
on strength and vitality. This, however, is con- 
stantly renewed by the care which actors learn 
to give themselves, since so much of their 
success depends upon alertness, vivacity, cheer- 
fulness, magnetism and good looks. These attri- 
butes are fostered by careful attention to diet, 
rest and exercise. Actors simply cannot afford 
to be ill, and I believe that the necessity has 
saved many of us from illnesses in which we 
otherwise might have indulged. The work in 
itself, in spite of its trials and difficulties, keeps 
actors more youthful, more eager and more im- 
pressionable than any other class, and I believe 
that it is this mental stimulus which accounts for 
the long lives of actors. In some recent statistics 
actors were rated third in a long comparative 
list of longevity. Gardeners were first, clergy- 
men second. As to the late hours—they become 
a habit, and the requisite amount of sleep is 
obtained by rising late. 


Cues and Their Uses 

What is meant by a ‘‘cue”’? Ay 3: 

A cue indicates to an actor when to do some- 
thing which his part requires. There are several 
kinds of cues—word cues, business cues, light 
cues, music cues, etc. A word cue is the last word 
or words of a speech, and indicates to an actor 
when he is to speak. For example: in the play 
scene in the last act of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” Hippolyta says ‘‘ Truly the moon shines 
with a good grace.’”’ The words ‘‘good grace” 
form the word cue for the lion to tear Thisbe’s 
mantle and exit. The action of the lion tearing 
the mantle is a business cue for Theseus to say 
‘*Well moused, Lion.’”’ At the end of the scene 
Theseus speaks the lines ending ‘‘Sweet friends, 
to bed. A fortnight hold we this solemnity, in 
mighty revels and new jollity.” [Hxeunt.] The 
exit is the light cue for the gradual dimming of 
the lights and the flooding of the stage with 
moonlight. This in turn is a music cue for the 
fairy music and the entrance of Puck. 


Why Actresses Paint 


Why is it that actresses, even young and 
pretty ones, use paint on their faces? Cannot 
the face look as well without paint? Is it true 
that Madame Duse never uses paint? 

M. M. H. 

The youngest and prettiest of actresses with 
exquisite roseleaf complexions look pale and 
blurred behind the strong stage lights. This 
necessitates the use of artificial color to bring 
out and emphasize the features: the line of 
black penciling about the eyes makes them more 
prominent; red on the lips gives the mouth 
definite and better drawing and on the cheeks 
imparts brightness and vivacity to the whole 
face. As ‘‘make-up” is used primarily to supply 
the effect of Nature which the stage lights impair 
it should be applied so carefully that it cannot 
be detected. Unfortunately many stage people 
overdo it. Madame Duse uses ‘‘make-up” 
sparingly and artistically—just enough to give 
her an interesting pallor. It has often struck 
me as amusing that laymen have such a dislike 
to actresses painting their faces to beautify 
them, but accept as a matter of course their 
painting their faces to ‘‘unbeautify” them, as 
in the case of painting in wrinkles or other 
disfigurements. 


Where Actors Spend Their Waits 

When actors or actresses leave the stage 
temporarily before an act is finished where do 
they go? Is there a room called the Green 
Room just for this purpose, or do they remain in 
the wings? L. M. 

If their ‘‘wait” is short they remain some- 
where behind the scenes. If it is long they 
generally go to their dressing-rooms. Very few 
of the modern theaters have Green Rooms, 
which I think is a loss tothe actor, as the gather- 
ing of the company in a room for this special 
purpose was productive of much delightful 
interchange of ideas, wit and pleasant sociability. 
We always welcome a theater having a Green 
Room, and regret the commercial necessity 
which requires every inch of space to be used for 
more practical purposes. 


How an Actress Times Her Entrances 


How does an actress know when it is time for 
her in a play to go on the stage? L. M. 

She has learned during rehearsals to time her 
entrances. For example: if she leaves the stage 
to change her costume she will have rehearsed 
every detail of it many times. She will know 
precisely how long it will take to fasten her 
gown, how long to change her 


shoes and stockings, how long 
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The Training, Not the Diploma, Counts 


Does a diploma from a dramatic school make 
it easier for the student to get a position on the 
stage? AMATEUR. 

It is of some help, of course, especially if the 
school is in good standing. The training re- 
ceived will be of more value than the diploma, 
as it will enable the student to show her ability 
to a manager. 


The Prompter and His Duties 


Is there always a prompter in the wings of a 
stage to help the actress if she should forget a 
line? Please tell me just how this is done. 

ALICE. 

During the performance the prompter is sup- 
posed to be at the prompt stand in the prompt 
entrance. This is the first entrance on the right 
from the audience. He has the manuscript of 
the play before him, following each line as it is 
spoken, and in the case of an actress ‘‘sticking ” 
(forgetting her lines) he ‘‘throws it to her,” 
which means that he uses his voice in such a way 
that it conveys the words to the actress but is 
inaudible to the audience. In the beginning of 
a long run the prompter is very attentive to his 
duties, but as the run lengthens and the com- 
pany becomes thoroughly familiar with the 
parts he is liable to ri lax his attention—some 


times with disastrous result I have known a 


tage full of actors to be seized by a sort of panic + 


of forgetfulness, ‘‘drying up” we call it, not one 
able to help the other and the prompter having 
lost his place. 


The Duties of an Understudy 


Will you kindly tell me what is meant by an 
understudy ? K, 8. 


An understudy is generally a lesser member of 
a company whose duty it is to study the part 
played by a principal, in order that he or she 
may be in readiness to take the part in case of 
illness or accident. 


The Best Age to Begin Dramatic Study 


Do you think a woman who is twenty-six 
years of age too old to begin studying for the 
stage? What is the best way for her to go 
about it? CERISE. 

No indeed! I should say that it is a very good 
age for a woman to begin to study. The best 
way is to go to the highest accredited school of 
acting. Such a preparation is the best test of 
fitness for a stage career and the surest road 
to a professional beginning. I should say here, 
in response to many inquiries, that obviously 
I cannot give specific recommendations nor 
addresses of any dramatic schools or schools of 
acting. 


Authors of Plays as Stage Managers 


Is it customary for authors of plays to con- 
duct their own rehearsals, or is it done by the 
stage manager ? A.N. 

Generally the stage manager does it, except 
in a few cases where dramatists of long stage 
experience are capable stage managers as well. 
A.W. Pinero, George Bernard Shaw and Augustus 
Thomas are among the playwrights who are 
able to suggest and convey acting values of 
characterization, emotions, mannerisms, etc., to 
the actor. But, as a rule, dramatists are igno- 
rant of stagecraft and demand effects from actors 
to which it is impossible to give expression. 
The stage manager or the actor knows what is 
possible and what is not possible in acting. 
The author has fixed ideas about his types of 
character and cannot realize that a different 
personality to what he had in mind may 
be just as valuable to his play; in short, that 
fifty different actors might be equally success- 
ful in the same part and each in his own way. 
So, unless he understands these things, it is 
better for all concerned for the dramatist to 
deliver his play into the hands of a capable stage 
director. 





The Value of Dramatic-School Training 


What is your opinion of dramatic schools: 
are the best worthy of a stage aspirant’s time 
and money? And about how long is the usual 
course and what is the approximate cost ? 

Cds We 

I believe a good dramatic-school training is of 
great value to the stage aspirant, and that the 
best ones—only those of unquestioned high 
standing—are entirely worth the time and 
money required. From the catalogue of one 
of the most prominent dramatic schools I glean 
the following facts: in the preliminary exami- 
nation the stage aspirant is asked to recite or 
act a scene from a standard play. The exami- 
nation enables the management to decide on 
the applicant’s abilities and availability for the 
stage. If she is accepted she may take the 
regular courses of study for graduation, which 
consist of a Junior Course and a Senior Course, 
each lasting six months. Many students enter 
for the Junior Course only and begin their 
professional career immediately after. The 
tuition fee for the Junior Course is $400, and 
$400 for the Senior Course. Additional expenses 
are for playbooks, make-up and a gymnasium 
suit, all of which amount to about $25. 
Boarding-houses are listed at the school, where 
the student’s expenses for living need not exceed 
$10 a week. 


What “ Business” Means on the Stage 
Will you kindly explain the word ‘business ” 
as used in the theater? It seems to have a 
meaning totally apart from its commercial 


sense. N. W. B. 
‘‘Business” is a stage term describing certain 
actions in a play—for example, in a love-scene 


the hero asks the girl for a rose—she rises and 
goes quickly to where the rose-bushes bloom along 
the driveway. Bending over she selects one and 
breaks it off, then returns trimming its leaves. 
This action is called ‘‘business.” When a 
stage servant hands a guest his hat and cane, 
that is ‘‘business”; when the grave-digger in 
‘‘HWamlet” brushes the dust from Yorick’s skull 
before handing it to Hamlet, that is ‘‘business’’; 
the action of the lover kissing his sweetheart 
is ‘‘business.” We speak of Lady Macbeth’s 
‘*business”? in the sleep-walking scene, or of 
Mr. Forbes Robertson’s ‘‘ business” in Hamlet 
being different from Mr. Sothern’s. Actors 
frequently use the word in its stage sense in 
ordinary conversation. On receiving an extrav 
agant compliment, for example, one may Say, 
with a smile, ‘‘ business of rising and bowing.” 


300ks to Aid Women Who Want to Act 


What books or plays are good for a woman to 

read who has in mind a theatrical career ? 
was. Ys 

The best books for you to read are the auto- 
biographies of famous actors and actresses. 
Other important works on the subject of acting 
and the drama are: 

On Actors and the Art of Acting: George 
Henry Lewes 

Specimens of English 
Charles Lamb 

A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and 
Modern Times. Translated by L. von Cossel: 
Karl Mantzius 

History of Dramatic Art and Literature: 
Wilhelm von Schlegel 

Paradoxe sur le Comédien: Denis Diderot 

The Life of David Garrick: Percy Hether- 
ington Fitzgerald 

The Renascence of the English Drama: 
Henry Arthur Jones 

The Drama—Addresses: Henry Irving 

Study in the Psychology of Acting: William 
Archer. 

For plays read Shakespeare and the standard 
dramatists. Read also the modern plays of 
Henry Arthur Jones, A. W. Pinero and George 
Bernard Shaw. 


Dramatic Poets: 


Poor Sight Not an Obstacle on the Stage 

Is near-sightedness a serious obstacle in a 
stage career? N.S. 

It does not seem to be an obstacle at all, 
although, of course, it is a discomfort to a person 
accustomed to wearing glasses habitually to 
have to discard them while acting. Such an 
affliction carries with it the necessity of com- 
mitting to memory letters or documents used in 
the play, which might otherwise be read. 


A Good Voice is a Wonderful Gift 


To what extent is the voice a factor in an 

actress’s success? ETHEL. 
The voice is a factor in an actress’s success 
which can hardly be overestimated. You have 
but to think of the actresses and actors who 
have touched your deepest feelings to realize 
the truth of this. At the opening of the New 
Theater in New York recently I was struck 
again by the power and beauty of an actor's 
voice when well trained. After listening to 
addresses by Governor Hughes, Mr. J. P. 
Morgan and Mr. Elihu Root—all excellent 
speakers—Mr. Forbes Rob- 





to put on her gloves, and so 
on through every detail of her 
costume. She will also know 
exactly the length of the scene 
while she is changing, and she 
will be at the entrance at the 
»roper time, ready for her cue. 
Searching connected with 
her performance has been 
systematized through long 
and careful rehearsal. 


whatever will be made to this rule. 
answered on this page. 


preceding issues. 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MISS RUSSELL 


T IS impossible for Miss Russell to attempt to answer letters by mail, and mo exceptions 
All questions of general interest sent to her will be 
It is obvious that Miss Russell cannot express her opinion of or 
comment in any way upon her fellow actors and actresses or current plays. 
be taken not to ask Miss Russell questions that she has already answered on the pages in 
Address all letters to Miss Annie Russell, in care of The Ladies’ Home 





Care should also 


to the Players.” How the 
melody of his perfect voice 
filled that vast auditorium— 
Shakespeare’s immortal words 
enunciated in clear, true mu- 
sicaltones! What a rare treat 
it was to hear such speaking— 
and what a gift to be desired 
and cultivated as a factor in 
an actress’s or an actor’s ap- 
peal to an audience! 


' ertson gave Hamlet’s ‘‘Advice 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1910 
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Silverplate re- 
nowned since 
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and durability 
bears the popu- 
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1847 
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MARINE SALAD. Scoop out the inside of unpeeled cucumbers. They 
should then have the appearance of little green boats. Chop the pulp fine 
with a little onion. Drain and add chopped peppers—half a pepper to each 
boat. Add French dressing. Place-cards may be attached to the bows of the 
boats as sails. 


Sheldon Salad. One can of pineapple, four oranges, two bananas, 
half a pound of Malaga grapes, and half a pound of candied cherries. 
Cut the pineapple into small squares. Seed the oranges and cut them 
fine; seed the grapes and cut them and the cherries in halves; slice 
the bananas very thin. Serve on lettuce leaves and pour over the 
following sauce: the juice of the pineapple, one cupful of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch, one cupful of walnuts cut fine, and a cup- 
ful and a half of water. Mix the cornstarch with a little of the water 
and add the pineapple juice, sugar and the remainder of the water. 
Soil until thick, and after it is cold add the nuts. This salad may be 
put together and frozen. 


Fruit Salad Served in Apple Shells. Take good-looking apples, 
green, yellow or red, of medium size; cut off a good piece from the top 
of each and remove the hearts. Chop together apple hearts, pine- 
apple, grapefruit and a few cherries; add a little lemon juice, also a 
little of the grape juice; sweeten all with powdeted sugar. The same 
salad may be served in orange shells. Other fruit in season and a 
little grated cocoanut may be used. 


Tomato Jelly Salad. One can of tomatoes, three stalks of celery, 
a small cupful of cold water, a small onion, a small bay leaf, three 
cloves, salt and paprika to taste, and three-quarters of a box of gela- 
tine. Soften the gelatine in the cold water. Cook the other ingredi 
ents together for half an hour and pass through a sieve to take out the 
seeds. Add the gelatine and stir until dissolved. Pour into individual 
moulds. Put in a cool place to form. Serve with crisp lettuce leave 
and pour mayonnaise over the whole. The jelly may be cut and used 
as a garnish for salads and cold meats. Add a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of baking-soda while the ingredients are boiling. 


Jellied Salmon Salad. Take a pint of canned salmon, drain and 
remove the skin and bones. Mince fine, add a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, a dash of red pepper, a teaspoonful of minced parsley, 
and salt to taste. Mix together and bind with any prepared salad 
dressing and a tablespoonful of powdered gelatine dissolved in a quarter 
of a cupful of water. Fill small moulds and set them on the ice to 
chill quickly. Turn out on crisp lettuce leaves. Garnish with olives 
and serve with cucumber sauce or mayonnaise. 


Walnut and Watercress Salad. Lay the kernels of thirty English 
walnuts on a layer of sliced oranges. Squeeze lemon juice over 
them and let them stand for twenty-four hours. When the salad is 
needed wash and pick over a pint of cress or chop a bunch of celery 
and add to the walnuts. Pour over all a rich French dressing. 


Normandy Salad. Stew gently in their own liquor a small can 
of French peas. Season with a little salt and pepper and add a pinch 
of sugar. When the peas absorb all the liquor allow them to cool. 
Chop half a pound of English walnuts and mix with the peas. Pour 
over it half a cupful of mayonnaise. Serve with lettuce. 


Tomato and Cauliflower Salad. Cut small ripe or whole canned 
tomatoes into quarters and arrange them on lettuce leaves with a 
floweret of cold cooked cauliflower (marinated with French dressing) 
between the quarters. Serve with mayonnaise or cream dressing 
sprinkled with finely-chopped sweet red peppers. 


The New Century Salad. Use crisp white lettuce leaves, sliced 
red peppers and chopped olives, with a few slices of cucumber. Pour 
over it a French dressing or mayonnaise. 


Apple and Cheese Salad. Mix chopped pecan meats with twice 
their bulk of cream cheese. Add a little thick cream to blend the 
mixture. Season with pepper and salt and make them into tiny balls. 
Pare good tart apples, remove the cores and slice into rings about 
half an inch thick. Arrange the slices on lettuce leaves and put a 
cheese ball in the center. Serve with a French dressing made with 
lemon juice instead of vinegar. 


APPLE RING SALAD. Pare and core two apples and cut them in rings; 
brush the slices with lemon juice and dip each slice in French dressing. 
Arrange the rings on lettuce leaves or watercress and put between them 
layers of chopped English walnuts and celery. Lay a ball of cream cheese 
on top and serve with mayonnaise. 


Sweetbread and Cucumber Salad. Soak a pair of sweetbreads 
for one hour in cold salted water.. Then drop them into boiling 
salted water. Add a teaspoonful of vinegar and boil them for twenty- 
five minutes. Drop them again into cold water to harden. When 
cold remove the membrane and cut them into small pieces. Peel 
and slice two or three cucumbers into very thin slices and mix them 
with the sweetbreads. Just before serving mix with mayonnaise 
dressing and garnish with white celery tips and olives. Half a pint 
of mushrooms and celery added are quite an improvement. 


Mock Crab Sandwich. A quarter of a cupful of grated cheese, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful each of salt, paprika and mustard, a tea- 
spoonful of anchovy paste, a tablespoonful of chopped olives, a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice and two tablespoonfuls of creamed butter. 


Tartar Sandwiches. Chop together three large sardines, a cupful 
of boiled ham, ground, and three small cucumber pickles. Add a 
teaspoonful of French mustard, or omit the cucumber pickles and 
add some chow-chow with a little mustard. Mix to a paste with a 
little ketchup and vinegar or lemon juice. 


Cheese Filling for Sandwiches. To two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter add one tablespoonful and a half of flour with half a pint of 
milk and cook to a thick paste. Take the mixture from the fire and 
add to taste salt and paprika, also a quarter of a teaspoonful of French 
mustard. Work into this filling a large cupful of grated cheese. This 
will keep for a week and is very good. 


Filling for Meat Sandwiches. Two cupfuls of cream or milk, two 
large tablespoonfuls of flour, yolks of four eggs, and butter the size of 
an egg. Add a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of mixed mustard, 
and black and red pepper to taste. Beat the yolks of the eggs well, 
mix in all the other ingredients and put in a double boiler and cook 
until thick, stirring constantly to prevent lumps. When cool beat in 
a gill of lemon juice. Then add any finely-ground meat, such as veal, 
tongue, ham or chicken. Fish may be used, both fresh and salt, roe, 
sardines, etc., or it may be varied by using finely-chopped watercress, 
lettuce, parsley or olives. Potted meats may be used with this filling. 


Cocoanut Sandwiches. A cupful of freshly-grated cocoanut, half 
a cupful of nuts ground fine, a teaspoonful of lemon juice, two tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and three tablespoonfuls of thick cream 
worked in. Spread this between wafers or between bread and butter. 


Fig Paste for Sandwiches. Three-quarters of a pound of figs cut 
into small pieces, three-quarters of a pound of brown sugar, a 
quarter of a pound of seeded raisins, a cupful of water and the juice 
of half alemon. Stew on the back of the stove until very soft, remove 
and add a dessertspoonful of vanilla. Then put all through the meat 
grinder, and to clear the grinder use two or three crackers. If desired 
the cracker-dust may be stirred into the paste. It is then ready to use 
and will keep almost indefinitely. This is delicious between thin, 
delicate crackers or thin slices of brown bread. Jt may be put on very 
thin slices of bread and butter in layers and cut down like cake. 


Filling for Sweet Sandwiches. A pint of milk, a cupful of sugar, 
three eggs and half a teacupful of flour. Mix the sugar and flour 
thoroughly; then stir this into the milk. Cook in a double boiler 
until it becomes a thick paste. Add the eggs, well beaten, just before 
removing from the fire, and let the mixture stand until cold. It is 
then ready to use for any kind of sweet sandwiches. For instance: 
take a small portion of the paste and stir in a little vanilla and 
freshly-grated cocoanut, chocolate, preserved ginger or any kind of 
ground nuts. Black walnuts and roasted almonds are especially 
good. Jams, marmalade and orange may also be used in this way. 
Cocoanut and orange make a delicious combination. Raisins and 
chopped nuts also go well together. The sandwiches may be made of 
crackers and wafers or white and brown bread. This filling will 


keep for a week. 






















































































EGG LILY SALAD. Drop hard-boiled eggs into 
cold water after taking them out of the shells. Cut 
narrow Strips from the small end very nearly to the 
large end of the whites. Rub each yolk with one 
teaspoonful of butter, one of vinegar, one of mustard, 
and salt and pepper. Form into balls and put back 
in the whites. Serve on moulds of spinach or on 


lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. tractive dish. 


BIRD’S-NEST SALAD. Color Neufchitel cheese 
a light green with pistachiocoloring. Make it softer 
by adding a little sweet cream if you wish. Roll it 
into balls, each the size of a bird’s egg. Arrange 
these in nests made of shredded cereal or crisp 
lettuce leaves, and serve with mayonnaise. This 
novel salad is not hard to do and makes a very at- nder, J 


4 CHESTNUT SALAD. Work a little sweet cream 
into a cream cheese, with some finely-chopped sweet 
peppers. Divide into fine pieces and roll in browned 
cracker-dust. Form into the shape of open chest- 
nut burrs, Arrange on lettuce leaves. Remove the 
meats from chestnuts, boil them in salt water until 
tende t them back in the shells and in burrs of 
cream chee 


e 


Serve with mayonnaise, 
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irst Aid 


to the 


Nurse 


And a Relish 
for the Patient 





Franco- 


American 
Broths for Invalids 


Beef Tea 
Chicken Broth 
Mutton Broth 


are the varieties in half 
pint cans. 


Carefully prepared in 
the cleanest kitchen in 
existence, they are al- 
ways ready, reliable and 
wholesome. 


Broths of such qual- 
ity cannot be made at 
home. 


Endorsed by eminent physicians 





Samples sent free of 
charge on application. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN 
FOOD COMPANY 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 


Members of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of Purity in Food Products, 
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F THE vegetables or meats mentioned in the following bills- 

of-fare are not accessible in your markets substitute others 

of the same chemical constituents. For instance, potatoes 

may take the place of rice; cabbage the place of cauliflower; 

celery the place of chicory or lettuce. Green or succulent vegetables 
cannot, however, take the place of starchy ones. 

Two persons should be able to live well, following this general out- 

line, in cities, for five dollars a week; in small towns for four dollars a 

week. In fact, I followed the same plan last October in the country 
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| EVERY-DAY MENUS FOR FAMILIES 
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OF TWO 





for a family of two with a total cost of ten dollars. This also 4 


covered the fuel used for cooking. 


“‘Left-overs” are expensive. A pound of prunes, four oranges, 4 
a grapefruit and six apples will be quite enough fruit for the week. 
Half a pound of chopped meat with five cents’ worth of peanuts 
will make a cannelon sufficiently large for dinner, with enough left 


over to slice cold for next day’s luncheon or supper. 


One can of 


tomatoes will make a soup, sauce and scallop. 
Cook just enough, and save every scrap left over. 


TUESDAY FEBRUARY 1 TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Baked Apples Grapefruit 
Cereal Cream Cereal Cream 
Toast Coffee Eggs Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 


Creamed Chipped Beef 


: Creamed Chipped Beef Corn Pone 
Corn Muffins Stewed Prunes ac Md ep . ‘ 


Apple Sauce 
DINNER DINNER 


English Brown Soup Crofitons Cream of Celery Soup Crofitons 
Baked Bean Soufflé 
Mashed Potatoes 
Cabbage Salad 
Poor Man’s Tartlets 


elery 
Rolled Short Flank Steaks 
Brown Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Stewed Turnips 
Banana Soufflé 
WEDNESDAY 
WEDNESDAY BREAKFAST 
BREAKFAST Stewed Prunes 
Oranges Oatmeal : Milk 
Boiled Eggs Whole-Wheat Muffins Toast Coffee 


Coffee LUNCHEON 


Curried Oysters Rice 
Shaved Cabbage 
Sliced Bananas 


LUNCHEON 


Creamed Macaroni Brown Bread 
Baked Apple 
DINNER 
DINNER Cream of Salsify Soup 
Hamburg Steak (end of steak) 
Fried Bananas 
Potatoes Celery 
One-Egg Mock Charlotte 
Prune Sauce 


Cream of Turnip Soup 
Baked Beans, Tomato Sauce 
Cabbage Salad 
Orange Tapioca Custard in Cups 


THURSDAY 


BREAKFASI THURSDAY 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed Prunes Cream 
Brown- Bread Toast Coffee Sliced Very Ripe Bananas in 
lot Farina Cream 
LUNCHEON Toast Coffee 


Oysters, Panned, on Toast 
Shaved Cabbage, French Dressing 
Whole-Wheat Bread and Butter 


LUNCHEON 


Rice Croquettes, Cream Sauce 
Whole-Wheat Bread 


DINNER 3aked Apples 


Cream of Celery Soup DIND 
Roasted Shoulder of Mutton 
Brown Sauce 
Boiled Rice 
Stewed Cabbage (left over) 
Sliced Oranges 


ER 


Broiled Sardines on Toast 
Smothered Chicken (half chicken) 
Cream Sauce Rice 

Salsify Fritters (left over) 


Apple Salad Wafers Coffee 
FRIDAY 
FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 5 
EAKFAST 
Baked Apples sje i 
Oatmeal Cream ; Oranges 
Toast Coffee Scrambled Egg Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 


Sardine Balls (left over) 


Hashed Mutton, Tomato Sauce 
: Mush Bread 3cet Salad 


Corn Dodgers 
DINNER DINNER 
Oyster Soup 
Fried Small Fish Sauce Tartare 
Boiled Potatoes 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Baked Fish, Brown Sauce 
30iled Potatoes 


Carrot Salad on Lettuce Wafers lomato Aspic Salad Wafers 
Coffee Coffee 
SATURDAY SATURDAY 
3REAKFAST $REAKFAST 
Oranges Baked Apples ; 
Oatmeal Cream | Oatmeal Milk 
Toast Coffee Gems Coffee 


LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 


Tomato Aspic 
Farmer’s Salad Dressing 
Nut-Brown Bread 
Stewed Apples 


Cheese Rarebit in Tomato 
Brown Bread Celery 


DINNER 


Vegetable Soup Without Meat 
Shepherd's Pie (left-over mutton) 
Stewed Turnips 
Lettuce or Cabbage Salad 
Gingerbread Pudding 
Lemon Sauce 


DINNER 


Clear Tomato Soup Crofitons 
Panned Chicken (half chicken) 
Boiled Rice Creamed Onions 
Chicory Salad 
Lemon Jelly Graham Wafers 


SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Baked’ Apples 


SUNDAY 
3REAKFAST 


Beauregard Eggs Toast Grapefruit 
Coffee Boiled Eggs Toast Coffee 
DINNER DINNER 
Scotch Barley (Brown) Clam Broth Wafers 


Roasted Chicken, Cranberry Sauce 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Stewed Celery 
Chicory Salad Wafers 
Apple Sponge, Nogg Sauce 


Small Rib Roast of Beef 
3rowned Potatoes Celery 
Jerusalem Pudding 
Coftee 


SUPPER 


Lettuce Salad Cream Cheese 
Brown-Bread Sandwiches Tea 


SUPPER 
Cold Chicken Celery Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Stewed Prunes Sponge Cakes 
MONDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Baked Apples 
Cereal Milk 
Toast Coffee 


MONDAY 
BREAKFASI 
Sliced Bananas in Hot Rolled Oats 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


3read and Butter 
Stewed Prunes 


LUNCHEON c 1 
3 ; Jmelet 
Sardines Brown Bread 


Apple Sauce 

DINNER 

DINNER 
Celery and Clam Soup 

Cold Sliced Beef (broiled) 
Hashed-Brown Potatoes 

Cabbage and Celery Salad 

Wafers Cheese 


Grandmother Soup (chicken bones) 
Broiled Steak Hashed Potatoes 
Celery and Apple Salad Wafers 
Coffee 


Wafers — 


Coffee 


TUESDAY 
| BREAKFAST 
Chopped Dates in Hot Rolled Oats 
| Milk 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Broiled Calf’s Liver 
Bread and Butter 
Apple Jam 


Bacon 


DINNER 
East Indian Soup 
(chicken giblets) 
English Beef Pie (left-overs) 
Baked Onions 
Celery 
Apple Dowdy 


’ 
WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Prunes 
Rice Gems Eggs 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Beef Hash on Toast 
Stewed Apples With Raisins 
Ginger Wafers Tea 
DINNER 


Grapefruit 
Broiled Chops 
Creamed Hashed Potatoes 
Celery Salad in Tomato Jelly 
French Dressing 
Nun’s Puffs (one egg), Lemon Sauce 


THURSDAY 
BREAKFAS1 
Quaker Omelet (two eggs) 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Canned-Peach Shortcake 
Cream 
DINNER 


Soup Soubise (chop trimmings) 
Veal Olives (half-pound cutlet) 
3rown Sauce 
Soiled Rice Carrot Salad 
Blanc Mange 


FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced Oranges (two) 
Eggs Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon Salad Brown Bread 


DINNER 
Cream of Salmon Soup 
Nut Soufflé Stewed Turnips 
Apple Salad 
Orange Jelly Lady Fingers 


SATURDAY 
BREAKFASI1 
Graham Mush With Steamed Figs 
Milk 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Stewed Oysters Brown Bread 


Celery 
SUPPER 
Broiled Steak 
French Fried Potatoes 
Cabbage and Onion Salad 
Preserved Peaches Sponge Cake 


SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Baked Apples 
Omelet Toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 
3eef Soup (steak bones) 
Celery 
Boiled Fowl, Egg Sauce 
30iled Rice Boiled Onions 
Velvet Cream Rolled Wafers 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Steamed Figs 
Brown-Bread Sandwiches 
ea 


MONDAY 
3REAKFAST 
Oranges 
Oatmeal Milk 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Crofitons 
Prunes Ginger Wafers 


SUPPER 
| Chicken 4a la King 
(left-over chicken) 

olls 
Grapefruit Salad 


Crackers Cheese 


Coffee 


| 
TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Hominy Grits Cream 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Cream Chicken Hash on Toast 
Apple Sauce Wafers 
Tea 
DINNER 
Chicken and Rice Soup 
Stuffed Calf’s Heart 
Browned Parsnips Potatoes 
Chicory or Cabbage Salad 
fafers Cheese 
Sliced Oranges 


WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Rolled Wheat Cream 
Eggs Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON || 


Cold Sliced Heart 
Apple Salad 
Brown Bread Chocolate 


DINNER 


Cream of Celery Soup 
sraised Ribs of Mutton (four ribs) 
Macédoine Beet Salad 
Brown Betty, Cider Sauce 


THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Prunes 
Farina Milk 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Egg Brouilli on Toast 
Panned Apples Cocoa 
DINNER 


Cream of (canned) Pea Soup 
Smothered Beef 
Corn Pudding (canned corn) 
Tomato Jelly Salad Wafers 
Dutch Apple Pudding Milk 


FRIDAY 
3REAKFAST 


sroiled Salt Fish 
Coffee 


Corn Bread 


LUNCHEON 
Creamed Macaroni With Cheese 
White Bread and Butter 
Cranberry Tart 


DINNER 
Clam Broth Wafers 
Mock Hamburg Steaks 
Peas (left-overs) 
Salad Wafers 
English Bread Cup Custards 


SATURDAY 
3REAKFAST 
Stewed Prunes 
Broiled Bacon 
Gems Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Creamed Potatoes With Nuts 
Brown Bread 


DINNER 
Grapefruit 
Cannelon of Beef, Brown Sauce 
Stuffed Potatoes (left-overs) 
Cold Slaw 
Apple Dumplings 


SUNDAY 
3REAKFAST 
Sliced Bananas in Hot Farina 
P Cream 
Toast Coffee 


DINNER 
Bouillon Wafers 
Roasted Duck 
Walnut and Potato Stuffing 
Cranberry Sauce 
Waldorf Salad Wafers 
Grandmother's Rice Pudding 


SUPPER 


Cold Cannelon Lettuce Salad 
Sandwiches Tea 


MONDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Oatmeal Milk 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Duck Hash on Baked Stuffing 
Bread 
Cranberry Sauce 


DINNER 
Quick Tomato Soup Crofitons 
Broiled Chops 
Creamed Potatoes Celery 
Crackers Cheese Jelly 


Coftee 
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HERE are good 


reasons why 
Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup is the most deli- 
cious you ever tasted. 


The finest tomatoes in the 
world grow right here in New 
Jersey almost at our doors. 
And we get the pick of the 
growth—large solid hand- 
some specimens raised specially 
for us from seed that matures 
them evenly red-ripe. 


They are pulled from the 
vines in the cool early morning 
—when at their best; and 
brought directly to us. And 
within five hours they are 
made into 


Gamble. 
Tomato Soup 


We wash them in crystal- 
pure water piped from bed- 
rock. And we strain out not 
only the skin and seeds, but 
every vestige of the harsh core- 
fibre that grows in all tomatoes. 
We use only the pure meaty 
part and clear juice with all 
their natural flavor. ‘That is 
why Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
is so rich and creamy, and 
has such a fresh spicy relish 
and aroma. 


No one—not even you— 
could make such soup without 
these gardens right at hand; 
without our costly apparatus; 
or without our priceless for- 
mula. Money will not pro- 
duce better. 

Prove this by trying it your- 
self. Jf you are not entirely 
pleased with any of Campbell’s 
Soups we authorize the grocer to 
return your money. Is there any 
better way than that? 


21 kinds 10c a can ig 
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Tomato Celery 
Vegetable Beet 4 
Ox Tail Julienne y 


Mock Turtle Asparagus 
Chicken Consommé 
Mulligatawny Pea 
Tomato-Okra Zouillon 
Clam Chowder Printanier 
Clam Kouillor Pepper Pot 
Mutton Broth 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 








Just add hot water, d 
bring to a boil, and Anh 
serve. one 


Look for the red-and-white label 


Campbell’s Menu Book describes many 
inviting ways to serve Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup and the other 20 kinds. Shall we 
send you a copy — free? 


JosepH CampBELL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


Of all good things, 
I love just two: 


And you. 





Campbell's luscious Soups, 
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N YOU CANNOT FLOWERS 


FOR THE TABLE 


By Sleanoz Ahephexd 


CENTERPIECE of ribbon flowers intermingled with maidenhair fern, a bunch of the same at the plate of each lady guest, and 

a boutonniére for the gentlemen, prove a pleasing remembrance of an enjoyable evening. Narcissuses make a dainty decoration, 
especially at Easter or during the Lenten season. The foliage for the centerpiece shown below was made by stripping a leaf of an 
artificial palm, one leaf being all that was required. The narcissus may be combined with other flowers. 





NARCISSUSES 


NE yard of white satin taffeta ribbon makes one narcissus. Cut 

it into six equal lengths. Fold the ribbon over, with the satin 
inside. Slip a wire through the loop end and twist it close to the 
ribbon, tightly enough to draw it into a point. Turn the satin side 
out to hide the wire. Cut the wire to the same length as the ribbon. 
Wind awire closely about the end for half an inch. Make a small, 
shallow yellow cup out of number five silk ribbon and in it place a 
few rosestamens. Wireitintoshape. Around it place the six petals. 
For the stem six strands of wire are required. Wind with 
stem-green paper and tint the edge of the yellow cup a 
deep orange. The cost of making narcissuses with foliage 
is eighty-five cents a dozen. 
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WILD ROSES 


LLOW one yard of two-inch-wide, soft taffeta ribbon at ten cents a yard for 
each rose. Cut into five equal lengths and tie a tight knot in the center of each. 
Fold over together, leaving the ribbon double with the knot at the end of the petal. 
Plait double edges and wire to hold plaits. Repeat on the five petals, and place 
each around a regular rose center, wiring each one on separately. Wind the stem 
with leaf-green tissue. Artificial rose foliage at ten cents a spray, allowing one spray 
for every four roses used, will make the cest on2 dollar and fifty cents a dozen, 








DAISIES 


N ORDER to make the ribbon daisies shown above one must 

allow two yards of white satin taffeta ribbon — number two width 
is the best—to each daisy. Cut the two yards into three-inch 
lengths. Now tie a knot in the center of each strip. Place the 
twenty-four petals which you have made around a regular daisy 
center and wire them firmly. Wind the stem with green stem- 
paper. Separate the leaves from a spray of daisy foliage and wire 
two or three of these leaves to the stem when winding on the stem- 
paper. Photographic paste should be used to hold the 
paper close to the stem. Daisies, including foliage, 
may be made at a cost of seventy-five cents a dozen and 
they are exceedingly attractive and effective. 
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VIOLETS 


NE piece of number four satin taffeta ribbon, costing seventy- 

five cents a piece, makes twenty-four violets. Tie a knot one 
inch from the end of the ribbon. Cut the ribbon one inch from the 
knot. Fold the edges together, gather closely, and wire at the end 
to hold the ribbon in place. 


Make two of these petals. Then make three more petals like 
them, using a double twist in the end of the ribbon instead of a 
knot. This gives five petals. Place in position around the violet pip, 
using the knotted petals at the top. When wiring the pip a piece 
of white silk placed underneath gives the white center effect. 
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Original 
Catsup” 


Snider was the first producer 
of what is best described as 
‘‘home-made’’ catsup. Pre- 
viously all catsup was made 
from tomatoes that had been 
allowed to ferment. 


The “‘Snider-Process”’’ 
changed all this. It requires 
perfectly ripe tomatoes, sound 
and red to the core, grown 
under constant, personal super- 
vision in vast gardens surround- 
ing the factory; picked in the 
early part of the day, hauled 
in spring wagons to prevent 
bruising — they arrive still wet 
with the morning dew and with- 
in 2 hours are converted into 


Snider 
Tomato Catsup 


The aim of the “ Snider- 
Process” is to convert this 
fresh, ripe, sound fruit, in the 
shortest possible time, into 
Snider Tomato Catsup and 
thus retain the natural flavor 
and color of the fruit — abso- 
lutely free from chemical pre- 
servatives or artificial coloring. 


Before use, each bushel of 
tomatoes is subjected to a final 
inspection to prevent the possi- 
bility of an unsound or unripe 
The fruit 
is then passed through the en- 


tomato being used. 


tire length of 8 feet of clean 
running water from artesian 
wells, and further on passes 
through 4 separate sprays of 
fresh running water on the way 
to the Cooking Department. 


The same exacting care is ex- 
ercised all through the cooking, 
seasoning, evaporating, strain- 
ing, bottling, etc., which is done 
in a ‘‘kitchen- 
factory’’ where 
everything is 
sweetandclean 
and airy, and 


the result is 


Snider 

Tomato 

Catsup — 
the most de- 
licious relish 
ever produced 
—so good that . 
it has made Sides © 
“DERS © 
wcarsul 


Foal 


the name 
“Snider” a 
household 
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OvVerT. 
“It’s the Process” 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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- Burpees 


SIX NEW 


“Spencer” 
SWEET PEAS 


All for 25 Cents! 


These six are of the Choicest Re-selected strains,— all 
true to type, and of such quality as has not been 
possible to obtain before at any price! 


For 25 Cts we will mail one regular 


packet each of Burpee’s 
KinG Epwarp SPENCER, the largest and best of 
all crimson-scarlet Sweet Peas, the greatest Nov- 
elty of 1909, which sold 20 seeds for 25 cts. 
OTHELLO SPENCER, the first gigantic rich ma- 
roon, — see illustration above, —this sold last year 
at ‘‘ten seeds for a quarter,’’ Asra Oun, the 
large lovely waved true lavender Spencer, 
BurpPee’s WHITE SPENCER, largest and most 
beautiful of all whites, HELEN Lewis, a glow- 
ing crimson-orange and our re-selected pink 
CounrTess SPENCER, the parent of all this new 
race of ‘Truly Gigantic,’’? ruffled, Orchid- 
Flowered Sweet Peas. 





These six superb Spencers, together with 
our new Leaflet on culture, mailed for only 
25 cts., five collections for $1.00, and mailed 
to separate addresses if so ordered. 


Eight Grandiflora 


Sweet Peas for 25 Cts! 
For 25 Cts. we will mail one regular 


packet each of Sr. GeorGeE, 
the most gorgeous orange, which sold last year 
at 15 seeds for 25 cts., New Mip-Btue, the 
unique deep sky blue which sold last year at 20 
seeds for 25 cts., MILLIE MAsLin, largest size 
in a new shade of rosy-crimson, Lapy GRISEL 
HamILToN, light lavender, BurPEE’s JANET 
ScoTT, best deep pink, Mrs. Cou.ier, prim- 
rose, HELEN Pierce, the gloxinia-flowered blue 
mottled and a large packet of the Special New 
Burpee’s Best Mixep Sweet Peas, for 1910. 


25 Cts buys either of the above collec- 


tions, or $1.00 any five collec- 
tions, mailed to separate addresses, if so ordered. 


For 50 Cts. we wil! mail both collec- 


tions as above, together 
with your choice of a 15-cent packet of either 
Re-selected BURPEE’S QUEEN VICTORIA SPENCER, 

- BurPEE’s APPLE BLossom SPENCER or 
Burpee’s Unequalled Mixture for 1910 of New 
SUPERB SPENCER SEEDLINGS, which will delight 
Sweet Pea lovers everywhere. (@- Thus you 
obtain for only 50 cts. fifteen of the finest 
Sweet Peas, which even at our reduced prices 
for 1910 amount in value to $1.35! Nowhere else 
can you obtain such value and never before has 
it been possible even for us to equal this offer! 
We have been long recognized as AMERICAN 
‘* HEADQUARTERS FOR SWEET Peas’? and are 
determined to maintain this unique position. 


7 
Burpee’s 
The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1910! 


AN ELEGANT BooK oF 178 PAGES,—it is ‘‘ THE 
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THE YOUNG MOTHERS GUIDE 


y» ; ; _ 
EBy dmelyn Lincoln Goolidge, Mb, D, 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


The Young Mothers’ 
Registry 


HE new baby generally makes 
“[ iesosen its entrance into the 

world by a lusty cry. If it 
does not cry it must be made to do so by 
a quick slap on its back either with the 
hand or a wet towel. This will make it 
take a deep breath, expand the new little 
lungs and really begin the business of 
living. Gredt care must be taken that 
the baby does not become chilled; a warm, soft 
blanket should be ready for it, and as soon as 
possible after it is born the baby should be 
wrapped in this blanket. 


Care of the Baby’s Eyes and Mouth 


HE new baby’s eyes require immediate atten- 

tion, for if they, are neglected there is great 
danger of serious eye trouble or even blindness. 
They should be held open gently and washed 
with boric acid solution—one teaspoonful of the 
boric acid powder to a pint of water. If the 
doctor advises it one drop of a one per cent. 
solution of silver nitrate should be put into each 
eye by means of a medicine-dropper: then they 
should quickly be washed out with the boric acid 
solution. If there is the slightest discharge of 
matter at any time the doctor’s attention must 
be called to it at once. It is a terrible crime to 
run the risk oftthe baby’s becoming blind through 
ignorance or neglect on the part of the person 
who has the care of it during the first days of its 
life. Absorbent cotton should be used for 
washing out the baby’s eyes, and it must be 
burned as soon as it has been used. A separate 
piece must be taken for each eye. The person 
who washes the infant’s eyes must remember 
to scrub her hands with hot water and soap 
before she touches anything else. 

The new baby’s mouth must also receive care- 
ful and immediate attention The mouth is 
often full of mucus which must be removed 
quickly if the baby is to breathe well. A piece 
of absorbent cotton or clean, soft linen should be 
twisted on the little finger, dipped in the boric 
acid solution and used to wash the mouth thor- 
oughly, getting all the mucus possible out of it. 
The mouth must be washed in this way after the 
morning bath, and each time before nursing. 


The Baby’s First Bath 


HE baby’s first bath should be given by a 

skilled person if possible. If there is not time 
to give the bath soon after birth the baby should 
be rubbed gently with olive oil, wrapped in a 
warm blanket, with a hot-water bag—carefully 
covered so as not to burn the child—placed near 
it, and left for an hour or so until the bath can be 
properly given. If possible the baby should be 
bathed before an open fire. Be careful that no 
drafts of air reach the baby while it is being 
bathed and do not open windows nor doors during 
this time. ‘The person who gives the bath 
should wear a soft flannel bath apron, and the 
baby should be wrapped in this and bathed under 
it until it is time for the final dip into the tub. 
A basin of water, 98 to 100 degrees Fahrenheit, 
should be on a low table close at hand, and the 
toilet-basket with all the needed things in it. 
On a rack or chair near the fire the baby’s first 
clothes should be warming. Under cover of the 
bath apron the baby should be sponged off with 
a clean washcloth dipped in the water and rubbed 
with a little pure soap. ‘The head and face 
should be washed first with another washcloth 
before soap is put into the water, then they should 
be quickly dried. After the entire body has 
been gone over with the soapy cloth the baby 
should be quickly dipped into the bathtub of 
water—the temperature of which is the same as 
that in the basin—and all the soap rinsed off. 
It should then be dried in a soft towel under 
cover of the bath apron, a little toilet powder 
dusted into the creases of the soft skin, and 
dressed. As the baby grows older it may be left 
in the bathtub a little longer. 

The navel must be kept very clean; the cord 
should be wrapped in soft, clean linen or gauze, 
and dusted with a little bismuth powder. If any 
unpleasant odor, discharge of matter or blood is 
noticed the doctor’s attention must at once be 
called to it. It must never be allowed to dis- 
charge. If any proud flesh is seen on it the doc- 
tor must be told, and he will probably touch it 
with a nitrate-of-silver pencil. The navel must 
not protrude to any great extent, for this often 
means that there is a slight rupture; the doctor 
should be asked to examine it, and if there is 
much protrusion or a rupture he will often 
advise putting on a strip of oxide of zinc adhe- 
sive plaster, one inch and a half wide and long 
enough to go half around the baby’s body, from 
one side of the abdomen to the other. The navel 
is gently pushed back in place and a fold of skin 
on each side of it drawn over it so as to fold it 
in, then the plaster is drawn tightly across it so 
that it is held in place. The plaster is changed 
every other day and a little alcohol used to 
remove it if it sticks. 


Golden Rules for the Nursery 
EEP the baby’s hands and feet warm if you 
expect a good digestion. 
Accustom the baby to outdoor air by begin- 






What Young Mothers 
Ask Me 


A Baby Who Leans to One Side 
My five-months-old baby has 
shown for the past two months a 
decided tendency to lean to one side, 
which, when he is undressed, gives the 
appearance of curvature of the spine. 
Yet he is easily straightened with the 
hands, and the backbone itself appears 
to be normal. He has always been in 
excellent health. Would you judge from this 
that there is any abnormal condition? It is 
almost impossible for us to get access to a 
doctor, the nearest one being a hundred miles 
away. Mrs. C. S. R. 
Do you carry the baby more on one arm than 
you do on the other? This might make him 
Jean to one side. Possibly, also, he may have a 
tendency to rickets. I advise you to begin to 
give him orange juice and beef juice. If you 
give him the breast exclusively it might also be 
vell for you to begin to give him one or two 
bottle meals a day of modified milk. If you will 
send me a stamped, self-addressed envelope I 
will mail you the proper formula. If you will 
do this every month and weigh the baby, send- 
ing me a little report about him each month, I 
will place his name in ‘*The Young Mothers’ 
Registry” and guide you month by month. 
Never Use a Pacifier 
Will you kindly tell me howto break my baby, 
nearly one year old, from sucking the pacifier? 
She only wants it to go to sleep on. It was 
recommended by the doctor six months ago. 
Mrs. S. S. L. 
3urn the pacifier and do not get another. 
Give the baby her supper, undress her and sce 
that she is perfectly comfortable, place her in her 
crib in a cool room, turn out the light and leave 
her alone. She will probably cry a while for one 
or two nights, but it will not hurt her, and when 
she finds she cannot have the pacifier she will 
forget it and go to sleep as she should. 


Wool Flannel for Baby’s Petticoats 


Will you please tell me what kind of goods to 
get for making flannel petticoats for a winter 
baby? Should the material be wool or outing 
flannel? Also, please send me a list of articles, 
other than clothes, to have on hand for the baby 
and for myself. PROSPECTIVE. 


Get wool flannel for the winter baby. Outing 
flannel would not be warm enough. One gar- 
ment with wool in it is worth several of cotton, 
and does not drag down the child with the weight 
of itsclothes. Send me astamped, self-addressed 
envelope and I will mail you the list of things to 
have on hand for the baby. Do the same to 
Miss Marianna Wheeler, in care of THE JOURNAI 
and she will mail you a list of things 
ready for yourself. 


’ 


to have 


Twelve Hours’ Sleep for a Youn& Child 

Is ten hours’ sleep at night and a two or three 
hours’ nap in the middle of the day enough 
sleep for a very active nineteen-months-old child ? 
Though exceedingly sturdy he is a little under 
weight. Would more sleep fatten him? 

TEXAS MOTHER, 

It would be much better if you could get the 
little boy to sleep twelve hours at night. I 
cannot say, however, that more sleep would 
fatten him. 


A Case for the Oculist 

My little ten-years-old girl complains that 
when she reads for a while her eyes feel strained 
and burn. She has not been using them much 
lately, but they do not seem very much improved. 
What would you advise me to do? Ls Lis 


Take the child to an oculist at once. She 
probably needs eyeglasses, and if you delay too 
long she may very seriously injure her sight. 


Cause of Offensive Breath 


My little son, four years and a half old, is very 
stout for his age, and is healthy and robust. 
But one thing worries me: his breath, while 
sleeping, is quite offensive. An hour after he 
rises it is perfectly sweet and remains so until 
he sleeps again. His diet is simple. What can 
be the cause? Mrs. E. J. B. 

Perhaps the child has adenoids and a catarrhal 
condition of the nose and throat. I would 
advise you to have him examined by a nose and 
throat specialist. 


How to Treat a Fit of Temper 


What shall I do when my seventeen-months- 
old boy has a violent fit of temper? He throws 
himself on the floor, screams and rolls about 
whenever he is thwarted in any way. 

Mrs. W. H. E. 

Walk out of the room and leave the child by 
himself until he becomes calm enough to talk 
with; then tell him how naughty he has been. 
If he sees that his behavior does not anger but 
only grieves you, and that he is left alone every 
time he is naughty, he will outgrow his fault, I 
think. 


What Causes Rickets? 


Please give me some of the causes of rickets 











\ , 7 Ewaituntil our grapes 
have fully ripened on 


the vines. We insist upon 
the best of all the Concords 


grown in the famous 
Chautauqua Grape Belt. 

The grapes used for 
Welch’s are inspected 
before they are received, 
washed before they are 
stemmed, and stemmed 
before they are pressed. 
No water is added. 

We sterilize and store 
the juice in new bottles 
within a few hours after 
the grapes are gathered. 

In this way we get, with- 
out adulterants or preserva- 
tives, the flavor, freshness 
and richness which distin- 
guish Welch’s Grape 
Juice from all other brands. 


Welchs 


rape 
Juice 


is the choice of the careful 
housewife, the thoughtful 
mother and the discrim- 
inating hostess, for serving 
at meal time or between 
meals as a beverage or in 
the form ofa dainty dessert 
oran unfermented punch. 


F your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, 
send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, 


Booklet 


of forty delicious ways of using Welch’s 


express prepaid East of Omaha. 
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SILENT SALESMAN’ ’of the World's Largest Mail-Order 
Seed Trade. It tells the plain truth about the Best 
Seeds that can be grown,—as proved at our famous 
FORDHOOK FARMS,— the largest, most complete Trial 
Grounds in America. Handsomely bound with cov- 
ers lithographed in nine colors it shows, with the six 
colored plates, Nine Novelties and Specialties in un- 
equalled Vegetables, and five of the finest Beautiful 
New Flowers. A SAFE GUIDE to success in the 
garden, it should be consulted by every one who 
plants, whether for pleasure or profit. It is mailed 
FREE to every one who has a garden and can ap- 
preciate QUALITY IN SEEDS. Shall we mail You a 
copy? Ifso,kindlyxame THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


and write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


in children. Mrs. F. R. M. 


Improper food is one of the chief causes of 
rickets in young children. If they are nursed 
too long or are given many of the proprietary 
foods or condensed milk, or even improperly 
modified cow’s milk, they often acquire rickets. 
Living in damp, poorly-ventilated rooms with 
little or no sun in them is another cause. 


ning its airings in the nursery. 

Take the baby outdoors at the age of four 
weeks in winter and two or three weeks in 
summer. 

On windy days, or when there is much damp- 
ness or melting snow, air the baby in the house. 

Use a comfortable baby-carriage for the baby’s 
outing. Do not use a go-cart or your own arms. 


Sample 3-oz. 
| bottle by mail 10 cents. 


Grape Juice, free. 


sgoeorge pe cpremerge sa IEE 





| The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N.Y. 
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A New Feature: “The Young Mothers’ Registry” 


“HE Young Mothers’ Registry,’’ which began last month, is to instruct mothers as to the bringing up of 

their very young children—particularly as regards their health, diet, etc. Registry blanks have been 
prepared which Doctor Coolidge will furnish upon application. These blanks are to be filled out by mothers 
and returned to Doctor Coolidge, who will, from time to time, add fresh information. Thus she will have a 
complete and permanent record of each child, and will be well equipped to give the best advice in individual 
cases. In addition to this Doctor Coolidge will answer questions in The Journal. When an answer by mail 
is desired, a stamped, self-addressed envelope must be inclosed, ’ 
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Make your home-coming 
as late as you please from 
party, ball, or theatre and 
you will find your boudoir 
or bed-chamber delight- 
fully warm and “comfy” 
to talk things over with 
your guest if the home 
is Steam or Hot-Water 
heated and ventilated by 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 

















Common hospitality demands a warm home. 


Heart confidences—“the pearls of friendship’—are born only where there 
is warmth and coziness. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
help so greatly to give a home its greatest charm— perfect freedom day 
and night to enjoy every nook and corner of it, no matter how blizzardy 
the weather. IDEAL Boilers circulate their soft warmth for hours after 
the fire in the boiler has been banked for the night, and the house is 
kept cozy for the rising time and breakfast hour on the single charge of 
coal put in the evening before. 


ADVANTAGE 10: Burning coal liberates certain gases which burn readily and make intense 
heat if they are permitted to “take fire.” The chambers (and the flues opening out of these spaces) 
are so arranged in IDEAL Boilers that they bring in the exact amount of air required for com- 
pletely burning these gases as fast as freed from the coal. There can be no “undigested” coal — 
every ounce of fuel is made to yield its utmost heat—none of its heat-making power is wasted 
up the chimney. 


Don’t delay investigating this well-paying, permanent 
investment with its marked fuel, labor, and repair 
Savings, besides the greater comfort, health protection, 
cleanliness, safety, and durability. Prices are now 
most favorable. 











A No. 17-3-W IDEAL boiler cad 300 A No. 1 22. Ww IDEAL Boiler and 422 ° 9? 
ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, The booklet ‘* Heating Investments Successful IS 
costing the owner $145, were used costing the owner $195, were used 
to Hot-Water heat this cottage. to Hot-Water heat this cottage. the biggest thing in money -saving facts that any 
image prices oe gate ee be bought of oy —— cor which era, 
im mumsnet Ciao property-owner can read. Free. Send for it NOW. 
AME RICAN [ADIATO RCOMPAN Y 
Write to Department A-1 282-286 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Public Showrooms and Warehouses located at Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, Brantford (Ontario), London, Paris, Berlin, Milan. 
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Fine SPOONS 
and FORKS 
Almost FREE 

“Certainly very 
pretty,” writes one 
delighted custom- 


We 
er, and that’s what everybody 
says of these rose pattern, artis- 
tic, French gray finish, full-sized, 
Rogers’ plate, teaspoons and forks. 





The metal top from the genuine 
Liebig Company’s jar, sent with 
10 cts. in stamps, will bring a 
spoon to you. A genuine Liebig 
Company's top with 20 cts. in 
stamps gets you a fork, which 
matches the spoon exactly. You 
can get a full set of both spoons 
and forks in this way. 

The same letter says: “We 
have used your beef extract in our 
family for anumber of years.” We 
give these spoons and forks so you, 
also, will become a regular user of 


LIEBIG 
COMPANYS 


Extract 
of Beef 










Genuine with 





the many cooking economies and everyday 
kitchen uses of pure extract of beef,— 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S. 

There's more strength and 
flavoring-power in a teaspoonful 
of Liebig Company’s than in the 
same amount of any other extract 
in the world. Liebig Company’s 
is far the most economical. 
CORNEILLE DAVID & CO. 


118 Hudson St., New York 
ih Liebig Company’s Cook Book, bya prominent cooking 
«42 authority, sent free on receipt of a postal from you. 
AN 


Address Dept. M. 





EXTRACT Of i, a 


I, ; Li yareD 
A Yrvert: 
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Signature in Blue | 
the leader for flavor, purity, rich- 
ness and economy. 

This way, we hope to induce you to learn ff | 
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SAINT VALENTINE 
SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
By Mary McKim Marriott 


CLEVER girl who wished to en- 
tertain her spinster friends on 
Saint Valentine’s Eve sent out 
Yinvitations to represent worn 
( love-letters written in pale ink 
and tied with a bit of faded blue 
ribbon. Each letter contained a 
melancholy sister of ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer” 
which hed been pressed and laid away until 
quite musty. Each girl was requested to bring a 
picture of the man who had ostensibly blighted 
her affections and be prepared to\recall tragic 
incidents of the courtship and the final cause of 
the lamentable catastrophe. 

The ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs” was represented jn the 
center of the refreshment-table by a trestle of 
gnarled sticks decorated with mutilated scarlet 
hearts. At each end of the bridge was sta- 
tioned a little Cupid bearing a placard which 
proclaimed him its custodian. 

Partners found their places by identifying ‘‘old 
love-letters,”’ some of which were most amusing, 
and individual ‘‘Tear Bottles” were given as 
souvenirs. The menu-cards were crumpled and 
blistered with ‘‘tear-drops.’’ They bore tragic 
lines from Milton’s immortal epic, and included 
under the heading of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” some of 
the following melancholy delicacies: 

Quailing on Toast 

Solitary Croquettes Hidden Tears (onions) 
“Staff of Life” broken Lovelorn Apple Salad 
Frozen Hearts in Tangled Heartstrings (spun candy) 

Trembling Lady Fingers Crumpled Rose-leaves 

Last Hope (tea) 

At the beginning of the luncheon the hostess 
promised a prize to the lassie who should be able 
to deposit a real tear in her tear receptacle. At 
first it seemed an utterly impossible feat until 
one of the girls laughed until her eyes filled. 
Then her efforts to extract the precious drops 
and deposit them in her bottle brought about 
such gales of merriment from the other con- 
testants that before luncheon was over very few 
of the bottles were empty. 


Place-Cards foranEngazementluncheon may 
be very charmingly made by sewing a web of 
delicate gold cord on heart-shaped scarlet cards. 
A small scarlet heart may be caught in the web, 
and the monogram of the future bride and bride- 
groom may be worked in gold upon the heart. 
The table may be decorated by casting over 
the cloth an old fish-net in which scarlet paper 
hearts have been entangled, each heart bearing 
the description of a man expressed in rhyme or 
parody. As the girls are all supposedly ‘‘ heart- 
whole and fancy free’ at each place have a 
small scarlet paper cap with Dan Cupid’s name 
upon its band. During the luncheon each girl 
may write upon her heart the description of 
the man she hopes eventually to marry, and 
afterward she may be blindfolded—since Love 
is blind—and told to set ‘‘her cap” for one of 
the masculine hearts lying on the table. 


A “Green Mouse Company, Limited” 


COMPANY with this name would be great 

fun if incorporated by a college crowd for a 
Saint Valentine dinner. The chairman of the 
Reception Committee may fill the position of 
President, and the receiving party may consti- 
tute the Board of Directors and minor officials. 

The reception hall may be gayly decorated 
with hearts as a Matrimonial Application Office, 
the President being seated sedately before a desk 
bearing a small electric battery. As the guests 
arrive the President may explain the details of 
the interesting machine invented for the purpose 
of drawing affinities together. Each man in 
turn should be blindfolded, and after filling out 
the application blank should be given the handle 
of the electric battery to hold while he is being 
told that an irresistible current is being started 
which will locate his affinity and eventually 
bring them together. A tiny electric spark 
emitted from the machine and a slight shock to 
the tester will indicate that his affinity has 
responded. 

When these preliminaries are completed all the 
bachelors, still blindfolded, should be led to the 
adjoining gymnasium hall where the blindfolded 
lassies are gathered. After a more or less ardent 
quest the maid each man succeeds in catching — 
as the result, of course, of the influence of the 
magic affinity forces which have been set in 
motion—is to be the object of his further devo- 
tion, and, consequently, his partner for dinner. 


“The Tale of the Courtship” may be woven 
throughout the various courses. 

‘Fishing for Her Favor” may be represented 
by the first course, each man being given a 
miniature hook and line with which to fish for 
heart-shaped noodles floating in the bouillon. 

‘*The Proposal” may come under the title of 
**Sweets that never pall”—sweetbread patés. 
During this serving each man should write a 
proposal to his lady fair, using only words begin- 
ning with the consecutive letters of her name, 
while the girls should write answers, using the 
letters in the names of their wooers. 

‘*The Anxious Moment” or ‘‘Pa-pah’s Test” 
may be passed with the grilled chicken, the girls 
arranging lists of the luxuries and necessities 
about which their matrimonial ambitions soar, 
while the men estimate on the income necessary 
to indulge such fancies. 

‘*Preparing the Trousseau” may masquerade 
under the title of ‘‘Salad Dressing”; the salad 
course evolving itself into the task of dressing 
clothespins in sumptuous garments of lettuce 
leaves. 


For the Final Course, ‘‘ Frozen (cottage) Pud- 
ding,” the young people may enthusiastically 
plan the house, the men drawing plans for a 
cottage for two, and the girls deciding how they 
can furnish it for a reasonable amount. 

The menu-cards may be shaped as loving cups 
and may be headed with the following esthetic 
sentiment of Lord Byron: 


“The tocsin of the soul—the dinner-bell.”’ 


NOTE — Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail 
questions in regard to entertaining and table decorations 
if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent her in care of 
The Journal. But such questions should be sent at least 
two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 
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An average American knows 
But he does not 


many people. 
always know where they are. 


He has a thousand friends and 
acquaintances. Where are they at 
this particular moment? He can 
be sure of some of them— perhaps 
adozen. But he wants to locate 


one or more of the others. 


The Bell System enables him to 
reach them. 


If he finds his friend at home, 
or in his place of business, he talks 
If he 


is in some other 


with him at once. learns 
that his friend 
town the Bell System will furnish 


the connection. 


Cities are larger than they used 
to be. Men know and need to 
know more people. Yet the need 
of keeping in touch is as great as 
ever. Without Bell service there 
would be hopeless confusion. 


The range of the telephone is 
not confined to one town or one 
community. It is not satisfying 
simply to learn that a man is out 
of town; through the Long Dis- 
tance Service of the Bell System 
he may be reached wherever he 1s. 


The Bell service extends to all 
communities. It reaches the mil- 
lions of American people. One 
in twenty is a Bell subscriber. 
The other nineteen can be found, 
because Bell service is universal 
service. 


The telephone does more work for less money than any 


other servant of mankind. There is economy as well 


as efficiency in one system, one policy, universal serv- 


ice. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





If there were a quality 
mark for China, as there 
is for sterling silver, no 
worthier one could be 
found than that which 
designates the world- 


fost, 


It is displayed on the 
most beautiful, artistic and 
durable china at the better 
class of stores. Look for 
The DONATELLO it. Send for booklet “How 

. TO CHOOSE CHINA,” Free 
shape, as applied to if you will give your 

. dealer’s name. 
dinner sets, may be 
had plain orinava- Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. 


> af k Sole Agents U. S. and Canada 
riety of decoration. 113 East 16th Street, New York 








famous Rosenthal wares. 
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SHEETS 
PILLOW CASES 


ANG them on the line—see how the 
sun reveals their shining, smooth, 
glossy-white surface. ere is no other 
sheeting made that will stand so many 
launderings—keep its color and original 
appearance so long. That proves that they are 
really the most economical. 
Be sure that you are getting Pequot Sheets and 
Pillow Cases and you will be not only well repaid by 
what you save, but by the comfortable, inviting ap- 
pearance they give your bed and bed-room. 
We carry them ready to make as well as made up. 
Our booklet contains valuable suggestions for beauti- 
fying your bed-room. 


Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Boston and New York 
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Are 
you 


Going to Build? 


Complete plans, specifications, details and $] 0 
List of material of this6 Room Bungalow only 





25c silver for 100 page book of Bungalow, Cottage and House 
Plans, of building, costing from $800 to $8000. This book 
gives size of House, size of Rooms, heights of ceilings, etc. 
A complete list of material furnished with each set of plans. 








V. W. Voorhees, Architect, 400 Eitel Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








“Bleak Cut Glass— 


(the Arrow points it out) 

is always a welcome addition to any crystal closet. 

e new’ Rose” pattern is especia y elaborate and 

iridescent. “‘Clark’’ Cut Glass has been famous 

or 25 years for its exquisite patterns and color. 

If not at your dealer’s send for booklet. 
T. B. CLARK & CO., Inc. 


Honesdale, Pa. 





















HORLICK’S 


Better than Tea or Coffee at Table. 
Imparts vitality—quiets the nerves. 


Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


A Nutritious Food-Drink 
For All Ages 


Pure rich milk and malted grain. 
All druggists. 
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THE 
BREAKFAST 
QUESTION 


| Muffins 

| Biscuits 
Waffles 
-Pop-overs 
Coffee Bread 


one "SK 


e* 
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Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A, 
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Your Choice for 98c 


Allover Embroidered Waist or 
Pure Irish Linen Tailored Waist 


Our advice is to buy both, and send in your order 
to-day. We payall mail or express charges, Sim- 
ply send us the price of the waists, and if you do 
not consider them the greatest va/ues you have 
ever seen, return them to us at our expense and we 
will refund your money. Read the detailed de- 


scriptions carefully. 




















Pure 
Irish Linen | 
Waist 


98c 


No. 2L 100 —Pure. 
Trish Linen, Strict) 
Tailor Made Waist. 
Never before has a 
pure linen waist 
of this fine qual- 
ity been offered 
for less than 
$1.50 to $1.75. 








The waist is strictly tailor made 
throughout. Six 42 inch plaits from collar to waist 
line in front. Open front, buttoning through the 
center box plait with the finest white pearl but- 
tons. A feature of this waist is the dainty, tai/or 
stitched handkerchief pocket, which will be ex- 
tremely popular on all tailor_made waists for 
1910. Long, graceful sleeves, terminating in stiff, 
ee cuffs, gel oa — —— 
collar goes with each waist. Our specia 
price, i sizes 32 to 44 bust measure ; a8 98c 
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Sent 

Postage 

Paid 

By Us 
Allover 

Embroidered 


Waist 


~ 98ce 





No. 2L105— 7he Latest 1910 Allover Em- 
broidered Waist, with long, graceful sleeves. 





Entire waist made from a new and exquisite 
open-work and raised embroidery. It is impossible 
in an illustration to dojustice tothe beautiful quality 
of allover embroidery used in making this waist. It 
is the new Barmen raised and open-work embroid- 
ery. Waist tucked in front with fine 4 inch tucks, 
while graduated side plaits help to form the yoke 
effect. Tworows of fine cluny lace insertion from 
shoulder to cuff on sleeves, while cuffs have two 
clusters of pin tucks headed by insertion of the 
cluny lace, and edged with cluny lace. Collar 
tucked and finished with cluny lace edge. Open 
back, Cluster of fourtucksincenterof backandtwo 
sideplaits. You would pay $1.50 any whereat retail 
for this magnificent waist. Our special price, as 


: long as this lot lasts, 
BUSH SeOT 


in sizes32to44 
BROADWAY PRINCE & CROSKY STS Y 


bust measure 98c 
NEW YORK CITY. N Y.«* 
ses talc pirat eae Free Catalogue 
+ b ae 


Write ¢o-day for a 
y~ ¥ . ; a $ 
¥ copy of this special, 
mid-winter sale cat- 
alogue. In addition to 
our special sale of 
muslin underwear, it 
also shows the latest 
Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue advanced 
Spring and Summer 
styles for 1910, in la- 
dies’ shirt waists 
ladies’ suits and 
dresses, skirts, and 
children’s and _ boys’ 
clothing. Sent free 
upon application, 
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We 


Write 
he to-di 
have HESSk.C *:* 
Houses, “BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. Fixe 
Agent. NEW YORK CITY.wW.Y. Catalog. 














Get Rugs and Carpets Direct 
Don't buy a nameless rug or S A\ E 13 
name that guarantees— BEAUDURA. 

RUGS AND CARPETS come 
eauoura prices. You save 4% to % because 
<S —~ you pay no middlemen’s profits. 
beautiful patterns in wider assortment than mostly found 
even at big stores. Drop postal for our elaborate catalog of 
solute confidence. Sent free; don’t buy till you get it. 

Every transaction guaranteed; freight paid. Write to-day. 


carpet. Get one of Anown standing —the one which bears a 

direct from Loom to Room at mill 
Very highest in quality; faultless weave, exquisite colorings, 
fine color reproductions from which you can order with ab- 
BEAUDURA CARPET MILLS, Box 4708, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Andrews Heating Agencies 


We want practical metal workers, steam fitters and hard- 
ware dealers to handle Andrews Systems of Heating (Hot 
Water or Steam), Sewerage tats apa rey Pressure Water 
Supply. No engineering skill required; we make plans and 
estimates and furnish materials. Many making Big Profits. 


ANDREWS BOILER & SUPPLY CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















HOW TO GIVE LARGE 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
By Florence Magill Wallace 
Short Programs for Literary Societies 


sitll HAVE had so many requests for 
<i 


entertainments for school libra- 
4 ries, public kindergartens and 

choral societies that I have de- 
‘@ cided to give these groups of 
si workers some appropriate sug- 
— gestions this month. 

I first suggest the ‘‘Tableaux Vivants” at the 
request of a prominent clubwoman. She asks 
me to suggest the most ‘‘ beautiful entertain- 
ment” I know. They do not wish a humorous 
affair, but something new, novel and _partic- 
ularly pleasing. I know of no entertainment 
on my list that I can recommend as highly 
as this group of ‘‘Reproductions of Famous 
aintings.’”’ It is yours to give, for it is easily 
given and there are no royalties to pay. Your 
characters for the pictures must be most care- 
fully chosen, and the costumes should be as 
nearly like the original paintings as possible. 
Most of the pictures are very well known, and 
you can easily get copies among the pictures 
obtainable for public-school use. Most book- 
stores have these copies at a very small price. 

A large gilt frame five feet by seven feet 
(made of pine boards and gilded) is used. 
Inside the frame, across the opening, tack 
black tarletan. This softens the effect of the 
picture. A large curtain completely covering 
the frame is drawn aside when the picture is 
exhibited. While the musical number is given 
the living picture is shown. Ask your audience 
not to applaud during the song. I have had 
to do this often, for the picture is most effect- 
ive if shown at the climax of the song. 






The Pictures and the Accompaniments 


1. Hosea—Sargent 
Organ solo: Prelude—Chopin 
2. Song Without Words— Thorne 
Consolation— Mendelssohn 
3. Girl with Muff—Le Brun 
I Love You (song) —Cobeski 
4. The Seasons— 
(a) Spring (‘‘Hope”), Bouguereau 
(6) Summer (‘ Listening to the Fairies’’), 
(c) Autumn, Blenner Bodenhausen 
(d) Winter (‘‘Caritas”), Thayer 
(a) ‘‘ The Year’s at the Spring” 
(b) “Love's Garden,’’ Chaminade 
(c) ‘“Good-by,”’ Tosti 
(d) “Snowflakes,’’ Cowen 
5. Madame Le Brun and Daughter 
Ave Maria—Gounod 
Madame Récamier— David 
“*My Fair Lady’’— Meyerbeer 
7. Duchess of Devonshire— Gainsborough 
‘*Because’’— Guy d’Hardelot 
8. An Innocent Victim— Thomas 
Swan Song—Grieg 
9. A Belle of the Colonies—Volk 
“TI Sent My Love a Rose’’—Nevin 
10. Jeanne d’Arc—Lepage 
Jeanne d’ Arc Tschaikowsky 
11. Mrs. Siddon Gainsborough 
“In Dreams’’— Bartlett 
12. His Mother— Whistler 
“Just a-Wearyin’ for You”’ 
13. Spirit of ’76— Willard 
“Star-Spangled Banner’”’ 


Le Brun 
6. 


° 


Bond 


This program given as a concert requires 
about an hour and a half. The pictures should 
be shown about one minute and exhibited twice 
during the song. 


The Longfellow Evening 


HIS is an entertainment in which are ex- 
hibited living pictures from ‘‘ Evangeline,” 
**Miles Standish” and ‘‘ Hiawatha.’”’ 
PROGRAM 
1. Chorus (Choir) —“ Excelsior” 
2. Recitation, ‘‘ Mr. Finney’s Turnip” (small boy) 
3. Song, ‘The Rainy Day” 
4. Evangeline (Living pictures to be given during 
the reading of parts of the poem) 
SUBJECTS: 
“Evangeline at Her Father’s Door” 
‘The Children Paused in Their Play to Kiss 
His Hand” 
‘Blessing the Bride and Bridgroom’ 
“* Be of Good Cheer, My Child” 
“Death of Gabriel” 
5. Barytone solo, ‘‘ Arrow and Song” 
6. Recitation, ‘‘ Wreck of the Hesperus” 
7. Miles Standish (in miniature). Readings from 
‘*Miles Standish,’’ with pictures given with 
children dressed in the Puritan costumes: 
John Alden The Spinning-Wheel 
Priscilla The Wedding 
The Courtship 
. Solo, “ The Bridge” 
Hiawatha— Pictures: 
The Lodge of Nokomis, Hiawatha 
(b) Departure of Hiawatha 
(c) The Arrow-maker’s Daughter 
The Betrothal 
(e) The Journey Homeward 
(f) The Famine, Minnehaha and Nokomis 
) Death of Minnehaha 
The Farewell 


on 


Parts of the poem describing the pictures and 
the story between the scenes are read with a 
musical accompaniment. I use ‘‘In an Indian 
Lodge” (McDowell), and strains from Chopin’s 
‘Funeral March” during the scenes from the 
Famine. Let me impress upon you the fact that 
you are not to read all of the poem. Start 
with the lines, 

(a) ‘‘As unto the bow the cord is” 
handsomest of strangers.” 

(b) ‘‘Gravely then said old Nokomis” to ‘‘ Be 
the sunlight of my people.” 

(c) ‘*At the doorway of his wigwam” to 
‘*You are welcome, Hiawatha.” 

(d) ‘‘That this peace may last forever” to 
‘*_ leaving all things for the stranger.” 

(e) ‘*Pleasant was the journey homeward” 
to end of the chapter. 

(/) The Famine. Read,‘‘Oh, the long and 
dreary winter” to ‘‘—at the fearful words they 
uttered.” 

(g and h) ‘‘In the wigwam with Nokomis.” 
Read the rest of this chapter, showing the return 
of Hiawatha and his grieving. These are moving 
pictures, with the slow closing of the curtain 
at the end. 

10. Solo, ‘The Day is Done.” 


to ‘*The 





NOTE—Mrs. Wallace will give personal advice by 
mail to any correspondent addressing her in care of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and inclosing a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 
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See Suesine 


Then Decide 


Two dresses, and better dresses, for the 
price of one when you use Suesine. 


The minute you see Suesine its beauty and 
reliability will appeal to your good taste and 
judgment. Slip it through your fingers —how 
rich and fine and delightful it feels to the touch. 
Catch a fold in your hand — Suesine is so soft 
and clinging that almost anything can be done 
with it in the way of tucking and pleating. 
IHlold it at arm’s length—Suesine flashes the 
light back at you like a mirror. 


The colors, too, are exquisite and effective, 
for Suesine catches and holds the color deeper, 
finer, and gives tints and shades that are un- 
usually soft and rich. 


Not too heavy nor too light, Suesine is just 
the right weight to make up well and hang 
properly and give satisfactory service. For 
evening costumes, wedding and reception gowns, 
dance, party and daytime dresses, Suesine, per- 
haps, is worn more than any other silk. 

Go to your Dealer and ask to beshown Suesine. 
If he hasn’t it, we will send you samples—41 
different shades and colors—from which you can 
judge for yourself its beauty of texture and color- 
charm. But it is far prettier in the piece than in 
the sample,— and we would rather have you see it 
in the piece than inthe sample, soif you will send 
us the name of your dealer, we will try to have 
him show Suesine to you in the piece— without 
placing you under the slightest obligation to him 
ortous. And, that you may see Suesine in a// 
of its lovely colors and shades, we will, as soon 
as your letter is received, mail to you 


Suesine Sil 

If your own dealer has not Suesine, send us his name. 
We will send you the addresses of other stores in your 
vicinity where Suesine Silk is on Sale in all its rich and deli- 
cate shades, and we will send you free 41 complete samples 
showing each of the exquisite shades in which Suesine Silk 
is made. 

Do not let anyone talk you into ‘‘just as good” or 
**cheaper’’ or ‘the same as Suesine.’’ For your own safety 
and satisfaction insist only on SUESINE SIILK—the name 
SUESINE SILK stamped on the edge of every yard is 
your protection. 














The very fact that we mark the name on every yard of 
Suesine Silk means a great deal to you. It means that if 
Suesine Silk disappoints you, or any of your friends, you can 
always avoid Suesine very easily ever afterward. ‘The fact 
that we do mark Suesine Silk like this proves we are certain 
that nobody will be disappointed. 


No matter where you live it is 
easy to get genuine Suesine Silk 
We do not sell Suesine Silk ex« ept through regular retail 
merchants, But if there is no dealer near you who has Suesine 
Silk, all you need do is enclose color sample and price, 474c 
a yard, and we will have your order filled by a reliable firm. 


Write usa letter for the 41 Free Samples— ora postal card will 
do. Mention your dealer's name. Write to us #0w.TO-DAY. 


Bedford Mills #e 1.3 


to 14 W. 3d St. 
New York City 

Always, when writing, be sure to mention the nanze 

and address of your Dealer, and say whether or not 

he sell. 








Szeesine. 














New French Turban Style 
of Hair Dressing 

> cami Deing adopted by 
STYLISH WOMEN 
everywhere. It i 
most effectively ac- 
complished over the 


Hairlight 
Turbanette 


PATENTED 
A light, strong, venti- 
lated, clean, sanitary 
pid held on the crown 
of the headby patented 
combs. It ANCHORS 
THE HAIR,SUP- 
PORTS THE HAT, 
} preventing it from disarranging or crushing the 
coiffure. FUILL DIRECTIONS for combing the 
hair with each HAIRLIGHT TURBANETTE, 


Beware of the Injuri- 


ous Hair Rats 
from which serious injuries 
are being daily chronicled in 
the papers. If your dealer 
will not supply you we will. é 
, light, Medium 


Postpaid for 50c. ith Ruark: 
Austin-Walker Co., Dept.H, 119 Kingston St.,Boston 


R E LY E A Relyea Colored Poplins and White 
Goods will be the proper materials for 
7 the coming Spri andS or, They 
Spring Samples 1€ coming Spring a ummer 
Now Ready 


( Smith’ s “Baby's Shop” | 


(TRADE-MARK REG'D U. S. PAT. OFFICE) 

















| A CHARMING RESULT 





“Dainty Thine for Babies” 


(Copyright 1905, Albert Dwight Smith & Co.) 





Send to-day for our latest illustrated mail-order catalog 
containing every requirement for an 
INFANT'S COMPLETE OUTFIT 
Hand made goods our specialty. 
Above catalogue containing a list of BABY'’S FIRST 
NEEDS and a sample birth announcement card will be sent 
in a plain patent sealed envelope for 2 cents. 


ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH CO. 
301 F Lyman Building Springfield, Mass. } 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 
Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 


Colors: 























include Mercerized Colored Goods for 
wash dresses and popular white goods 
for dresses, waists and underwear. 
Shop with us direct from your home 
Send post card request for complete book of samples free. Goods 
are sent prepaid — Money refunded if not satisfactory. 





Sizes and Prices 
9x6ft. $3.50 




















| 

: t l : RELYEA & CO., 287 Broadway, New York 

Woven in one piece. 
9 210% ft 5:00 Bott sides ca) be Ladies to introduce 
9x12ft. 5.50 pig gs od Agents Wante Columbia made-to- 
9x15ft. 6.50) refunded if not . order Petticoats 
satisfactory. and fine Shirt- Waist and Suit Materials, Silks, etc. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. | Attractive outfit and case free. You may make $3 to$5 


a day — Pleasant work — Exclusive territory. Apply 


The Columbia Skirt Co., Dept. A,395 Broadway, New York 


r-Lindner’s “Little Lace” and Lindner's"Mercerized ' Buttons— 


ORIENTAL IMPORTINGCO.,698 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 














These up-to-date and practical buttons should be on all your wash wear, because they won't come off in the laundry. Perfect! 
flat, easy to iron over. No shanks to rust or loosen, no sewinghole edges to cut the threads, nothing to break or tear. 
directly through the middle, they are as firm as a part of the garment itself, an ornament and a convenience. 

Lindner’s Little Lace Buttons are hand-made, in the dainty designs shown here, wrought in perfectly pure white threads of 
cotton, mercerized or silk. Beautiful and distinct in design, strong in make, faultless in finish, these buttons are a tasteful trimming 
and most serviceable fastening for lingerie, corset covers, pillow cases, lace yokes, girdles 
guimpes, wash skirts, babies’ wardrobe, the children's dresses (will not scratch furniture 


Sewed 





LUrree The even thinness of Lindner’s Little Lace requires only a narrow buttonhole whi 
STYLE pee the rounded edge of the button can never fray nor wear ragged. Therefore, shirtwaists, 
provided with these new idea fasteners, will positively stay buttoned. 
Lindner’s Little Lace comes in 15 sizes (10 to 50) to meet the nicest requirements 
S/ZE 16 According to size, they cost from 12c to 25c in pure white (only) cotton, 20c to $1 in white or 


, —f fast color mercerized, 30c to §2 in silk, per dozen. 

The Mercerized grade is the newest, most perfect, highest class wash button made 
Warranted fast colors. Comes in all the delicate spring shades, pink, sky, lavender, ponge¢, 
tan, linen, etc., also all the new special shades set by fashion for 1910 

Our up-to-the-minute novelty: The Mercerized in two-tone effects are marvels of 
beauty. The first lady who saw them made and matched a dress to them, so great was her 
admiration. The two-tones come in snowwhite and pink, snowwhite and sky, lavender, 
etc. No prettier or more useful fastener and ornament can be imagined for mercerized, linen, 
or cotton tub dresses. Even on very sheer goods, dimities, batistes, etc., these fine hanc- 
made lace buttons are in their rightful place. 

Send today for a trial dozen (shirt waist size), enclosing 12c for pure white cotton, 
25c for mercerized (white, one or two colored), or 30c for silk. We will enclose samples of 
other pretty wash button patterns we make (some in linen, also an indestructible, very low 
priced button at 6c the dozen for plain underwear) with circulars showing all sizes, and 15 
new designs in soutache, jet, crochet buttons, etc. Write which interests you. 

Caution: there are ‘' just-as-goods,’’ nameless, inferior, cheaper. Warranted by no 
maker, they disappoint in the first wash. A clever and positive way to obtain ‘*Lindner’s, 
the genuine, is to clip and take with you to the counter the miniature original card, shown 
here (clip trade-mark and all). If you have never written us before, it will pay you to write 
for our free set of samples (dainty, pocket book size) which we will send with name of local 
dealer carrying ‘‘Lindner’s.’* LINDNER BUTTON CO., 186 Dearborn Street, Chicago 

OTE :—Lindner’s buttons come 1 doz. to card, daintily wrapped in transparent, glace 
de luxe envelope, untouched by any hands after leaving factory. 





WRINGERE ROOF BUTTONS 
AN IDEAL BUTTON FOR SHIRT WAISTS 
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Table expenses and health 


OU are ineerested j in these things; both 
are important. 


Last month we gave you the highest 
medical authority for eating more Quaker 
Oats; Sir James Crichton Browne, LL. D., 


F. R. S., of London; now let’s consider the 


question of eating Quaker Oats from a _ practical, 
everyday point of view. 


Dollar for dollar you get more food value in 
Quaker Oats than in any other food. You can prove 
this for yourself by actual tests; you'll find that as 
you increase the amount of Quaker Oats you eat, 


your health will improve and the cost of your table 
will decrease. 


It’s worth trying for the sake of economy but it’s worth more from the 
standpoint of health and vigor, and you’! find that a big dish of Quaker Oats 


with sugar and milk (or cream) for breakfast or supper is perfectly delicious. 


Quaker Oats is the one perfect human food, all nourishment, no waste; 


easily digested; good for all ages and within the reach of all purses. 


Regular size package 10 cents 


also packed in special round packages at 15c, and in the larger size 
family packages and in hermetically sealed tins for hot climates. 


The Quaker Qats Gmpany 


CHICAGO 





Ca The 10c and 15c prices do not apply in the extreme South and the far West. 
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The Best Way 
to Buy Lard 





The best way to buy lard is to 
buy it in pails labeled ‘“Armour’s 
Simon Pure Leaf Lard.’’ 


For this is the very best lard 
ever made. Wherever good pa- 
stry is found you’|l find Armour’s 

“Simon Pure. 


a as 
Armour’s is made from the 
daintiest leaf fat obtainable. 


We produce it in open kettles 
just as leaf lard was made back 
on the farm. 

But it has a flavor far superior 
to the old-time lard. 


‘That’s because our kettles are 
open jacketed, and because we use 
much greater skill—askill gained 
through years of experience. 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTED 
What the Law Says: 


The law says that unless a pail 

contains res il leaf lard the maker 
ee 

can’t say Leaf Lard’’ on the 
label. 

But ‘‘ Leaf Brand ’’ 
ing Leaf Lard, so 
against the law. 


b4 ’ 
isn’t say- 
it’s not 


The maker assumes, when he 
says the latter, that women will 
not discover the truth. 


A pail so labeled never contains 


Leaf Lard. Women who buy 
those pails never get it. 


Armours 


“SIMON PURE” 


LEAF LARD 


You need use but two-thirds as 
much of “‘Simon Pure’’as of or- 
dinary lard called for usual 
recipes, so it’s the most econom- 
ical lard. 

Try it next time. Get a pail 
with the label.above on it. See if 
you don’t buy it always thereafter. 


Any dealer can supply you. 


ARMOUR +» COMPANY 











on your 


Stove 


By Our Direct-From-Factory- 
To-You Selling Plan 


Write for our Catalog No. 306 and compare 
our prices and quality with others. That's all 
the proof you need. 

Thousands of our customers have written us 
there’s no better stove than the Kalamazoo 
anywhere at any price. Hundreds of thousands 
are now in use. Our Catalog tells you how to 
buy — how to know a good stove. Our credit 
plan makes paying easy for all responsible 
persons, 

We make stoves and ranges of every kind. 

Select from our Catalog — buy direct from us 
—the manufacturers — for 


Cash or Credit 


360-days’ approval test. Freight 
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RL 
QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


The “Home Sanatorium” for Consumption 

Nurse. A certain Massachusetts physician 
has had under his care anumber of patients called 
a ‘‘class.”” Sometimes the ‘‘class” is called a 
‘thome sanatorium.” This group stands in 
about the same relation to the ordinary sana- 
torium that a correspondence course does to 
the regular college course. A nurse known as 
‘friendly visitor” looks after the sick people. 
Cert uin rules are laid down for the ‘‘class,” for 
before joining the members must promise not 
to work, and they must promise to live an out- 
door life. The diet consists for the most part of 
milk, bread, fruit, butter and oil. Experience 
has shown cottonseed oil to be a satisfactory 
substitute for olive oil. For the first few weeks 
no exercise is allowed. In a number of the 
members of the class the disease has been 
arrested. 


Avoid the Fine-Toothed Comb 


G. K. J. It is most unwise to use a fine comb, 
as it scratches and irritates the scalp. Procure 
a coarse-toothed comb having rounded edges 
that will not break the hair. 


The Effect of Environment 


MARGARET. A JOURNAL girl wants others to 
have the benefit of her experience. For years 
she has been a hall-bedroom girl. ‘‘Life was 
growing very monotonous,” she writes, ‘‘when 
suddenly I awoke to the delights of every-day 
pleasures.” A new boarder arrived bringing 
with her ideas novel to the tired wage-earner. 
A homelike room was the first revelation. A 
window-box of flowers, a couch inviting one to 
rest on its comfortable cushions, a new book 
from the library, some late magazines, a piece 
of new embroidery, “that I had just longed to 
do,” were a few of the refreshing innovations 
that our girl copied in her own room. “*And 
do you know,” she continues, ‘‘I never wake up 
tired and headachy as I used to. I am really 
beginning to live.” 


Scented Milk for the 


Potty. An excellent application for the com- 
plexion is milk. After the milk is boiled a few 
drops of violet water are added. The lotion 
is then rubbed on face, hands and arms and 
allowed to dry. 


Complexion 


Do You Fret? 


Mari£. Then pretend in this battle of life 
that you are a General and Worry is your enemy. 
Conquer it you will! Sometimes worry pre- 
sents itself in the guise of manifold indefinite 


fears. Again it comes in the garb of a dis- 
quieting idea. Persistently it comes and comes 
again. In this form the destruction it causes has 


been likened to that produced by the repeated 
striking of a typewriter key on one spot in the 
ribbon. It does not take long to wear through 
the ribbon, and it does not take long to eat 
through the mind. And what is accomplished? 
Nothing but havoc of mind and body. 


Olive Oil for the 


INQUIRER. Certain girls I know have used 
olive oil for cleansing the face for long periods 
of time—water for that purpose being barred. 
As to superfluous hair, it would seem to be the 
rubbing of the face, thus bringing the blood to 
the parts, rather than any special application, 
that causes the growth. 


I ace 


The Right Sort of Manicure Instruments 


Dora. Instead of buying a showy ‘‘manicure 
set” in an ornamental box procure a pair of 
curved nail-scissors, a file, orangewood sticks, 
a polisher and a box of nail powder. 

Washing the 

Jessir. The question of washing the hair, 
both as to method and frequency, has received 
much attention from many sources. The object 
of the shampoo is cleanliness and healthy action 
of the scalp. Further wetting is not only un- 
necessary but often harmful. The proper 
frequency of hair washing depends upon the 
nature of the scalp as well as upon its exposure 
to dust and dirt. Two or perhaps three weeks 
between shampoos may be given as a wise 
average. Puresoap and water cannot be excelled 
as shampooing agents. 


Hair and Scalp 


Electricity in Skin Diseases 


FANNIE. There are various forms of skin 
diseases in the treatment of which electricity is 
used. And the electricity is applied in diverse 
ways. Among the diseases improved by this 
method of treatment are eczema and acne. 


Singing for Girls 


JANET. A famous singer recently said: ‘‘ Mz any 
reasons there are why girls should learn to sing. 
Not the least is the beneficial effect on one’s 
health of singing. I have known of numerous 
girls saved from serious affections of throat and 
lungs—even tuberculosis—by means of proper 
voice tre ining. By all means let girls learn to 
sing.’ 


Muscle-Bound Athletes 


Jutta. The meaning of this term is that, 
although the muscles are larger, elasticity has 
been lost. The real power has departed. The 
most common cause of this unfortunate condi- 
tion is excessive use of the muscles. 


Carriage of the Head 


Ipa. A faulty posture of the head not only 
spoils a girl’s appearance, but if persisted in will 
surely make inroads on her health. The head 
bent forward at the neck, chin protruding, will 
in time result in less room for the lungs. This, 
of course, means lessened capacity for the 
breath of life—and beauty. Here is a simple 
exercise for poise of the head: Stand with the 
hands back of the neck, elbows as far back as 
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Goody! Goody!! 





| ordinary way — 
“It’s the 


| 
Ready to serve from the 
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| are than any other kind. 








Goody!!! 


Snider Pork & Beans 


A delightful food—fully cooked by the scientific ‘‘ Snider-Process’’ 
| which removes the irritative, gas-forming elements in beans cooked the 


can, hot or cold, they are rich in the food 
elements that keep children and grown-ups plump and healthy. 


Order a can from Grocer for trial. 
Tasting is the only way to know how much better Snider Pork & Beans 


We'll take all the risk—it’s money back from Grocer if you say Snider’s 
are not the most deliciously flavoured Pork & Beans you ever tasted. 





The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 





We’re going to have 


Process” 


Make your own comparisons. 











You will want 










it every meal 
when you 
know how 
good it is 
and how 
easily 
prepared. 





RELIABLE 


Minute 
Gelatine 


Already measured—4 envelopes in 
each package. Contents of each en- 
velope make one pint. Dissolve con- 
tents of one envelope in boiling water 
or milk, add sugar, fruit or flavor, cool 
and serve. Simple, isn’t it? 

35 choice receipts in Minute Cook Book. 
full package post-paid for 13c. and 
grocer’sname. Cook Book free. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
42 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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Design No.2. Built in California and lowa—Cost $2800 


Our handsome 112 page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, 
Colonial, English timbered and concrete houses for 1910 shows 
| interiors, exteriors, and floor plans and actual cost to build. 
| Figures that you can rely upon. These designs are photos 
| of structures we have built in California and throughout the 
| country —not theoretical pen pictures. Bungalows rent and 
sell at sight, and are an excellent investment. Price of book 
$1.00 P. O. or express order prepaid. Sample leaves free. 


| BROWN BROTHERS, Architects 
| 911 Security Bank Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Over 18 Years Making Baby Clothes and Patterns 





'A Good Oil Can 


filled with that famous 3-in-One oil 
foronly1oc. This special offer cov- 
ers a limited number of cans los 
and is solely to introduce 


Dl 


= 













3-in-One to new people. and 
The can or the oil id np 
alone is worth roc. If furniture, 
you have never preventing 


tried 3-in-One 
for lubricating 


rust on any metal 
surface, do it now. 


any mech- Wrap a dime ina 
anism, piece of paper and mail to 
cleaning 3 IN ONE OIL CO. 





41 Broadway New York City 


| (ae 





By return you get the can 


Full of 3-in-One 
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| THE OXYGEN 

| eel TOOTH POWDER 
| 





Depends for its virtues not upon strong oils, car- 

bolic or other irritating disinfectants, but upon the 

presence of Oxygen (peroxide )—Nature’s purifier. 
Ask your Dentist—he knows 

| OF ALL DRUGGISTS, 25 CENTS 

| Sample and Booklet free on request 


| McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 














You should have a copy 
of our new catalogue, 
which we will send you on 
receipt of a postal mention- 


ing ‘THE LAbIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. Wecan supply 
you with all materiais for 


OIL,WATERCOLOR and 
CHINA PAINTING. 


The Fry Art Co. 
41 West 25th St., N. Y. City 


CLASS PINS 


* and BADGES for College, School, Society orLodge 


Either style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling 

Silver, 25c each, $2.50 a doz.; Silver Plated, 
10c each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in Pins or 
Badges made for any School or Society, at low 
prices. Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
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BASTIAN BROS. CO., 295 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


““GLOW’’ LAMPS and CANDLES 


This lamp will burn all night for a week with 
one filling of kerosene, costing less than 
2 CENTS A MONTH 
No Odor. No Attention. Bath Rooms, Halls, 
Nurseries, Bedrooms, Basements, Stairways, etc. 
Free Booklet. Perfect ao Lights. 





prepaid. Sate delivery guaranteed. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., 


alamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


! Direct to You 






My New outfit contains 30 patterns and directions | 
for long, or 10 for short clothes, showing neces- | 
sary materials, etc., acopyv of Nurses’ Hints to 
Mothers, True Motherhood, Baby Record 
and My 68-Page Catalogue illustrating ar- 
ticles and clothing from Birth to 9 years, with 
prices and full descriptions. Mailed in plain 
J envelope. 25c. postpaid. Money refunded 
r without question if you are not satisfied. Cou- 
. Lp pon valued at 25c. in goods free to all who 
“ reply. My 22-piece Infants’ Outfit of clothing and 
necessities §5. 25. Mrs.C.£. Atsma, Newark,N.J. 








chest expanded, holding chin well in, slowly 


possible. With weight on the balls of the feet, | 
press the head back. 


> see incaeeenteerenen eames etna 


ORSON ES ea evo a 


NOTE— Questions about health which are of interest to 
girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers | 





must give their names and addresses. A correspondent 
wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. | 
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Regarding 
Cocoa Beans 


Cocoa Beans are classed 
among the most highly 

| nourishing Products of 
ithe Plant Kingdom. 
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“Cocoa Beans contain all that is 
needed for the perfect develop- 
ment of the human body. 

= 


1 The daily use of the Cocoa Bean 


=~ in some form is therefore highly 
> aig | recommended to 


,Old=»"Young. 
WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


























For Eating Drinking.»Cooking. 
UNSURPASSED FOR 


Purity »°Deliciousness of Flavor 


” Sold by Shopkeepers Everywher J 
‘ 
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SOUPS 


Stews and Hashes 


A keen relish of these 
every-day dishes can be 


had by adding 


LEA& PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a superior flavoring for 
Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, 
Chafing Dish Cooking, Welsh 
Rarebits, etc. 


See that Lea & Perrins’ Signature 
is on the Label and Wrapper. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 


1 ENGRAVED $ vi 
INVITATIONS 
Highest Grade— Nota printed imitation—Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
134 Van Buren St., Chicago 














100 Finest Engraved 
Calling Cards, $1.00 





Stencil Designs; 6 tubes oil colors; 4 thumb tacks; 
2 bristle brushes; complete directions; in neat box, 








prepaid, §1. Home Outfit Co., Richmond Hill, N.Y. | 


PRETTY GIRL 
QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


To Thicken the Eyebrows 


FLORENCE. Persistent rubbing of the brows 
with olive oil, being sure to rub from the bridge 
of the nose outward in the direction in which 
the hairs grow, will often stimulate their growth. 
The oil also has a tendency to make the eye- 
brows appear darker. 


What Causes a Red Nose 


MeEtissa. First look to your diet. Are you 
indulging in candy, pastry, made dishes, greasy 
foods? Do you drink enough water every day, 
and are you systematic about it? Three pints 
between meals daily will not be too much. Be 
sure that your clothing is not too tight. One 
form of flushing of the face, caused by.a dis- 
turbance of the circulation, comes on after eat- 
ing or after exposure to changes in temperature. 
After a time, however, the condition may 
become chronic. ‘The use of cosmetics contain- 
ing irritating substances is sometimes the cause 
of ared nose. Simple diet and regular exercise 
are of great help in this trouble. 


To Avoid Sagging of Face Muscles 

Bess. By wiping the face diagonally upward 
from mouth to temple you will be able to delay 
sagging of the face muscles—that telltale of 
age—for many years. 


The Fresh Air Cure-All 


SUSAN. We are often amused by the list of 
ills said to be curable by some one quack nos- 
trum. But many a time this list is no longer 
than the one we secretly cherish as a catalogue 
of our own infirmities. The next time your 
individual inventory becomes insistent apply 
the fresh-air cure. No girl deserves fresh color 
who does not expend sufficient effort to take a 
daily brisk walk in winter’s bracing air. Pale 


cheeks, flagging appetite, loneliness, even heart- | 


ache, are bound-to be relieved by this sovereign 
remedy. Just try it. 


How to Wash a Wound 


G. N. B. Take some absolutely clean mate- 
rial, such as a handful of absorbent cotton, gauze 
or linen dipped into pure clean water or water 
containing common table salt—a tablespoon‘ul 
to the pint. Do not mop the injured spot with 
the cloth, but, holding the hand a few inches 
above the wound, squeeze the cloth so that a 
single stream will trickle gently down upon the 
part to be cleansed. 


To Make Muscles Firm 


ELoIse. Every now and then during the day 
stretch yourself, imitating Tabby waking from 
her nap. Such exercise is very beneficial and 
greatly helps to make firm muscles—this with 
little apparent effort. 


Lone Daily Tramps are Healthful 

Maria. Many girls are not able to take long 
tramps on account of the condition of their feet. 
Feet properly shod, so that instep and ankles are 
well supported, should be ready for good service. 
A well-known beauty attributes her good health 
and fresh complexion to a daily brisk walk of 
five miles in the fresh air. 
For Excessive Perspiration 

EUNICE. 

Tincture of benzoin 

Tannicacid. . . 

Elderflower water 

Rose water 


Y% ounce 
10 grains 
2 ounces 
6 ounces 


Hard to Reduce Large Knuckles 


Jupirn. It is practically impossible to reduce 
the size of large knuckles, By keeping nails and 
skin in good condition you can greatly improve 
the appearance of your hands. Many girls find 
a mixture of equal parts of cologne, soft water 
and glycerine excellent for roughened skin. 


Camphor Ice for Chappin& 


KATHARINE. After trying out lamb fat melt 
together two ounces of the tallow and a piece 
of gum camphor the size of an English walnut. 
Pour into a porcelain jar and allow to cool. 
This makes a healing mixture for chapped lips 
and hands. 

Caring for Elderly People 

GLapys. The hardest part of your battle will 
ve waged if you can keep your charge from he 
coming ill. An old person has not the fighting 
force belonging to youth. Vitality ebbs in later 
years. So be on the alert with all preventive 
measures. 


} 


Keep an easy-chair in a sunny corner 


free from drafts. Secure plenty of fresh air 
not necessarily cold. See to it,that the food is 
simple but nutritious. And keep the ‘‘atmos 


phere” about the dear one cheery and pleasant. 
Points for the Dainty Girl 
Ensir. Exquisite cleanliness. Absence of 


the odor of perspiration... A clean, healthy 
scalp. Neatly brushed hair. Well-kept nails. 
To Remove Moles 

HARRIET. On no account use the ‘‘acid prep- 
aration of which I know nothing” to remove 
the mole. Such tampering not infrequently re 
ults in the development of malignant growths. 
Consult the best physician you know about the 


| ee 
yemisn. 


“Glossy Skin” Demands Medical Attention 

Missourr. After injury to a nerve the skin 
sometimes becomes glossy, smooth and almost 
free from the natural creases. At times there 
is severe pain. ‘‘Glossy skin” looks like a highly- 
polished scar. Such skin is easily injured or 
inflamed. The nails, too, often show peculiar 
changes. As the nerves recover their tone the 
curious appearance of the skin tends to dis- 
appear. The condition known to physicians as 
‘*glossy skin” demands medical attention. ‘This 
does not mean ‘‘shiny skin” caused by excessive 
use of soap. 
To Apply a Hair Tonic 

B.C. Part the hair, as you work, in tiny 
strands, applying the tonic to the scalp by means 
of a small brush. A new toothbrush kept for 
the purpose answers well. 
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_ Y. California 


Orchard F hipers 


There is one superlative variety of canned California 
Fruit. Whatever the product; peaches, pears, cherries, [i 
apricots, etc., you always get the pick of the crop, & 
fully tree-ripened, from orchards famous for fine flavored 
fruit, with the characteristic orchard flavor preserved | 
for you, when you buy 


Hunt’s Quality Fruits 
The Finest Canned Fruit Obtainable Anywhere 


PUT UP UNDER THESE THREE LABELS: 
\ Hunt’s Staple Quality Hunt’s Superior Quality 
' W hich is Good Which is Better 


Hunt’s Supreme Quality 
W hich is the Best 


oo 
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Hunt’s Quality Fruits wouldn't be so good if we were indifferent 
about the orchards from which we get our fruit; if we were less exacting ff 
in our selection; if we allowed a single piece of unripe fruit to be used; 
if we added anything but pure-cane sugar syrup to the fruit; ifweallowed 
peaches to be peeled in lye. All these precautions cost additional 
care and money, but without them we could not prepare such whole- 
some and delicious products. If you would have canned fruit of the 
finest quality and prepared by methods as wholesome as the fruit 
itself, insist on 


Hunt’s Quality Fruits 


Fe 
. 


with this signature ($423) on every can. 


array ssh 
If your grocer cannot supply you, write us direct and we will see 
that you are supplied. 






cee eat 


=.» HUNT BROS. CO. 


Largest Canners of Highest Grade 
california Fruits 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CANNERIES: 
Hayward, Cal. 
Los Gatos, Cal. 


Member of the 
American As- 
sociation for the 
Promotion of 
Purity in Food 
Products 











We will 
cheerfully 
mail you @ 
postage 
paid, a copy of our 
illustrated booklet 
“Hunt’s 
California 
Canned Fruits 










” 


if you will 
send us the 
name of 
your 
grocer 
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Did you get your copy of the 
Fashion Book we offered to 
send you last month free? 

If not, write for it today. 


This beautiful book of advance fashion 


| 
news is now in thousands of homes. If you 
| 
| 
| 





didn’t get your copy there’s still one for you 
Free. This is one of the most valuable 
Fashion Books ever published. Don’t put 
off sending for it — write us a postal for your 
copy now. 


Not only does it show the newest 1910 
Spring and Summer, Ladies’, Children’s and 
Misses’ Dresses, House Gowns, Dressing 
Sacques, Kimonos and Wrappers, but also 
samples of all the new 1910 Passaic Printed 
Fabrics —the actual materials from which 
the costumes are made. To show you these 
beautiful Prints is our object in giving you 
this expensive book. 


Passaic Printed Fabrics are the prettiest, most | 
washable, most serviceable and best print 
value any amount of money can sel, 
Never before in our thirty years experience 
have we offered such an attractive array of 
pretty patterns and beautiful colorings to 
select from. Here are a few of the most 
widely known and used of Passaic Prints: 





Lotus Lawn —The leading low-priced lawn for 
Children’s and Misses’ Dresses. Printed in an 
endless variety of patterns and colorings, 25 
inches wide. Trouville Challie—The leading 
low-priced Challie, for bed spreads, com- 
fortables, kimonos, dressing sacques. Many 
patterns and colorings to select from. Three- | 
quarter width. Valmont Batiste — For Chil- | 
dren’s Dresses. In an endless assortment of | 
neat and attractive designs and colorings. 28 
inches wide. Grasmere Batiste — For Ladies’ 
and Children’s Dresses. In countless patterns 
and colorings. 30 inches wide. Passaic Galatea 
Cloth For Children’s outdoor garments. A 
wide variety of patterns and colorings for 
selection. 27 inches wide. 


Be sure and tell your dealer to show you 
these and the other new 1910 designs in 
Passaic Printed Fabrics. Don’t forget the in- 
teresting Passaic book of Advance Fashions. } 
Send for it today. A postal brings it to you. 


PASSAIC PRINT WORKS | 


88 South Street, Passaic, New Jersey 


TILES 














A tiled bathroom is more than a 
luxury—it is a necessity. Nothing 
will stand water and steam so long 
and look so well as tiles. There are 
many kinds of tiles, some of them 
costing but little more than other 
treatments not so good, and which 
have to be renewed constantly. 
Tiles properly laid are permanent. 
An old bathroom can be done 
over with tiles. Get estimates. 


**Tile for the Bathroom’’ 


will be sent free to home owners— present or pro- 





spective. Three otherinteresting books, also free: 
**Tiles on the Porch Floor’’; ‘Tiles for the 
Kitchen and Laundry”? ; ‘“ Tiles for Fireplaces.’ ’ 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 


1213 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 





GOOD MANNERS AND 
GOOD FORM 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


Calls on a Bride in a New Neighborhood 
Does a bride in a strange place ask people 
whom she meets, either men or women, to call 
upor her? ELLA. 
She is supposed to wait’until others choose to 
call upon her, but occasionally, when the'pleas- 
ure of the acquaintance seems to be mutual, the 
bride may say: ‘‘It would give me a great deal 
of pleasure to have you come and see me. I know 
so few people here that I am a little lonely some- 
times, so I have resolved to ignore custom and 
frankly ask those few whom I like best to call 
upon me.” This applies only to the women whom 
she meets. Her husband should be the only 
one to ask men to call. A young wife’s mas- 
culine acquaintances should be chiefly the friends 
of her husband or the husbands of her friends. 


The Reply to a Reception Invitation 


What reply should be made in answer to an 
invitation to a reception? DEBUTANTE. 

Unless an answer is requested none is neces- 
sary. It is sufficient to leave your visiting-cards 
when attending the reception, or, if unable to be 
present, to send them to your hostess on the 
day of the entertainment or on the day following. 


Invitations to a Daughter’s Dinner Party 


When giving a dinner for our daughter, at 
which my husband and I will not be present, 
should the invitations be sent in our names? 

MOTHER. 

If the invitations are to be formal ones, writ- 
ten in the third person, it would not be in good 
taste for them to be sent in your daughter’s 
name, but in that of her parents. Should they 
be informal notes of invitation your daughter 
may write them in her own name, adding a 
few words to show that they have her parents’ 
sanction, as, ‘‘ My mother joins me in hoping that 
you have no engagement for that evening.” 


Length of Time a Widow Wears Mourning 


How long is it considered proper to wear 
mourning for a husband? LOuISE. 

This is largely a matter of personal taste. A 
widow should wear mourning for at least two 
years, but frequently wears it for three or four 
years. Occasionally, black is worn for an indefi- 
nite period. 


With a Bridal Veil a Train is Worn 

Is it necessary for me to have a train to my 
wedding dress? BARBARA. 

If a bride wears a veil her gown should have a 
train. It may be a very short one if preferred. 
Taking Leave at a Formal Reception 

In taking leave at a formal tea or reception is 
it proper to seek the hostess again? F. P. B. 

If guests are still arriving, and your hostess 
is busily engaged in welcoming them, you may 
lip out without again claiming her attention, 
but, as a general rule, a guest should not leave 
without saying ‘‘good-by” to the hostess. 


How a Girl Acknowledzes a Toast 

How should a girl acknowledge a toast pro- 
posed in her honor? Mary P. 

A man rises and makes a short speech; a girl 
need only keep her seat and bow her thanks. 
She may say a few words if her health has been 
proposed by a woman, or if she is among very 
intimate friends. A simple way of turning 
general attention away from one’s self is to pro- 
pose the health of one’s hostess, or that of 
another guest present. Of course, the one in 
whose honor the toast is proposed never joins in 
drinking it. 


Attending a Church Wedding Uninvited 


When invitations are issued in the city for a 
church wedding would it be proper for one who 
has no invitation to attend? 7. . W. 


Yes, people often do so, but the unbidden 
guests should take seats at the back of the church 
or should enter quietly a little late and take 
places that chance to be vacant near the door. 


The Right Way to Refer to One’s Husband 


My husband and I disagree in regard to the 
name by which I should refer to him. Please 
give me your opinion. Mrs. P. 

Although one frequently hears a woman speak 
of her husband as ‘‘ Mr. ” it is as incorrect, 
unless she be talking to servants, tradesmen or, 
possibly, to children, as though she should refer 
to her sister as ‘‘ Miss .’? When a man’s 
wife is speaking of her husband she should 
either use his Christian name or should refer to 
him as ‘‘ My husband.” 








The Wedding Present is Sent to the Bride 


The bridegroom is a great friend of mine, 
while the bride is a total stranger. To which 
should I send the wedding present? RICHARD. 

All wedding presents, whether given by friends 
of the bridegroom or bride, should be sent to the 
latter. If, being an intimate friend of the bride- 
groom, you wish to send something especially 
appropriate to him, you may choose some gift 
that he will be apt to use personally, such as 
an inkstand, of a type more adapted to a man’s 
than to a woman’s use, or any other article 
which may be suggestive of this idea. 


What the Bride Calls Her Parents-in-Law 


How should I address my parents-in-law? 
I have recently been married. ELSA. 

You should call your husband’s parents Mr. 
and Mrs. A until they ask you to do otherwise. 
The mother will doubtless suggest what will be 
most pleasing to them. 


The Best Man May be Married or Single 


Will you please tell me if the best man at a 
wedding is ever a married man? QUESTIONER. 

The old-fashioned idea was that the best man 
must be unmarried, but nowadays the bride- 
groom asks his most intimate friend to fill this 
position, whether he be married or single. 


NOTE— Miss Kingsland will be glad to answer on this 
page any questions of good manners and good form of 
interest to girls. A correspondent wishing an answer by 
mail should inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Ask Us for Samples of 





Linweave 


Here is a new fabric in white wash goods — with all the gloss and feel 
and snap of linen, at a third what linen costs. 





It is snowy, sheer and crisp. But it doesn’t crush, doesn’t wrinkle as 


does linen. 
Washing never harms the finish. 


It keeps smooth and fresh. 


Linweave is the rage now in white goods — for outer or under gar- 


ments. 
ing to take its place. 


For suits, dresses, waists or lingerie there is nothing like it, noth- 
Every woman finds it irresistible. 


It comes in 34 plain weaves and 76 fancy patterns —all a brilliant white. 
The plain Linweave is in every weight suitable for the fashionable 
all white costumes, from the sheer lingerie frock to the heavy linen 


weights for coats and skirts. 


You will get stunning effects in the fancy weaves when making 


tailored waists. 


We want you to see this new fabric, the weave and the patterns. We 
want you tocompare it with other fabrics which claim the linen effect. Please 


write us for a bunch of samples. 





Free Samples 


Cut this out as a reminder to 
write us a postal card for samples. 





John V. Farwell Company 


Sole distributors of Linweave White Goods and 
Dependon Hosiery and Underwear. 


Chicago 











Cut out this reminder so you won’t forget. 
We will tell you the dealers in your town 
who can supply you with Linweave. 
It is to be had at most white goods coun- 
ters in the United States and Canada. 


Retails from 12'%c to s0c peryard. The genuine 
Linweave always has the name in green on the 
selvage. (1) 





















For every 






Time, Place, 
Occasion or Occupation 


r, [he WILSON 
~ Hose Supporter 


is the most comfortable and adequate. Its 
superiority is most noticed during exercise or 
violent exertion, when ordinary supporters 
pull, snap and cause discomfort. 

The ‘‘Compensating Loop” shifts the tension 
from tight to loose hose strap at every movement 
of the body. 

Wilson Supporters are the best ever invented for 
women, misses and children. They save under- 
clothes as well as hosiery. Worn like any others. 
Women’s and Misses’ in lisle web, 25c.: silk finish, 
50c. Colors—white, black, pink or blue. Children’s 
style ‘‘ stay on all day’’ for girls or boys: 3 years to 
12 years, white or black web, 25c. 

If not at your dealer’s, mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price. Try thema week. if not 
pleased, purchase price and postage back. 


A. M.WILSON COMPANY, 101 Main Street, Cherokee, Iowa 






























MEN°0c — .. ~25¢ Boys 
free—perfect fit. A 


full season’s wear and a 
happy one. 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


(This label on every garment) 


Underwear 
The kind of Summer Com- 
fort you've always wanted. 
The healthful kind for 

your boy. 

CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 


Amsterdam, 
| SA vA 











Better Wool 
Better Spun 
Better Dyed 


Ask your dealer for Bear Brand Yarns. 
Nomatter what hkindot yarn yourequire, 
there is a Bear Brand Yarn 
that zs dest for that 
particular purpose. 
Look for the Bear Brand 
trade-mark on every skein. 
It makes you SAFE from 
inferior material, and 
SURE of the best results 
from your work. 
The Bear Brand Manual of Handiwork 
(Ninth Edition) 
shows many uses for BEAR 
BRAND yarns. Covers the whole 
art of knitting and crocheting. 200 
pages of new patterns and stitches. 250 pretty pictures 
and plain instructions, useful to beginner and expert. 
Sent postpaid, paper binding, 25c., cloth binding, 50c. 
BEAR BRAND YARN MANUFACTURERS 
Dept. A, 107 to 113 Grand St., New York City 











Which book shall we te te to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 











of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 
thing new—only scientif 
ever invented. Con es solid 
ease with ‘* fine for 


garinent « 









pearar in the home, on the street, and society 

— Always drapes evenly in front and back 

{ iK1INeSS no draw-strings no i g—~nor 

ng — Can be worn the year round. 

2 in several styles, and at prices lower than ye 

in | y the mater il 1 ive them made at ie e 

Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every ' 


writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, 













2s, Styles, material, ( 
s, dressmakers, and u 
you get our book, if 

supplied with 
selection of material an 1 we make the 
garment to your order ut getit, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 

sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 

every cent paid. Other Skirts — lf not in need 
of a imaternity skirt, remember our famo WwW 
dress and walking skirts will pe 1 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrate 







s, make ye 


When \ 













1 book free 
send? Write to-day 











“*DAEMO”’ SHIELD-CLAMPS 


Neater, handier, easier and quicker adjusted than any- 
thing; won’trust, slip,letgo, weakenorirritate. Ever- 
lasting. At dealer's, or postpaid, 4 nickel, 15e; 7 sets, $1; 
4 gold plated, 25e. Circular free. D.8. CLAMP CO., 
Dept. J, Met. Bldg., New York City. Agents Wanted. 
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Black Horn 


Washable 


Chamois 


CGuaranteed ) 

















Then 
Clean 
The 


Chamois 


Horn Chamois becomes soiled by 
cleaning or polishing, just wash 
with soap and water and hang it up 
by the loop. It will dry out soft, clean 
and velvety as when you bought It; 


Chamois which stiffens and cracks after 
washing is not thoroughly fanned, or it 
is tanned with chemicals. Black Horn 
Chamois is tanned in o¢7—not the surface 
only,but clear through each and every fibre. 


Each piece of Black Horn Chamois is sold 
in « transparent envelope marked with 
the size, price and this guarantee: 
Guarantee: ‘‘We guarantee Black Horn Branded 
Chamois to remain soft and pliable until worn out. 
If any skins bearing our brand get stiff, crack or 
break when properly washed, they may be mailed 
to us direct and we will replace them, or refund 
the purchase price.”” 


I: can be washed! When Black 


Sold by Leading Department 
Stores and Druggists 


If your de aler can’t st upply you, senc 1 us his name 
and we will prepay delivery ch arpes on either the 
25¢ or $1.00 shee « mre gibt of price 


Small Size im cae ben i pie divi, 25c 
Large Size {i", "=: "i" $1.00 


Other sizes (from | to 6 square feet) 25c 
per square foot. 


BLACK HORN LEATHER CO. 





Sales Dept. Gen’! Offices 
1 Madison Ave, Anh and Tannery 


N.Y. City weoe er lex! ing Great Bend, Pa. 























[a Rose PomPon, 
BOUORJOIS paris 


In delicacy — in lasting 
quality -in the minute quan- 
tity required—La Rose 
Pompon is presented by 
Bourjois, the famousperfumer Ave 

















of Paris, as his crowning success. 
La Rose Pompon may be had at 

the best shops in Extract, Poilet Water, 

Face Powder, Sachet and Soap. 


FROM PARIS TO YOU, 
MADAME, FOR 10c. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you send us his name 
and addresswith five tu 
cent stamps and we will 
mail you a dainty sample 

of La Rose Pompon 
ve Extract. We can send 
Ym but one sample to an 
address. 





GEO BORGFELDT & C0. 


Sole Agents, U.S. and Canada 


113 East 16th Street 
New York 


Where the Wear is Heaviest 








FLOOR VARNISH 


Here is where ‘‘61" wears longer than ordinary floor finishes. 

It merges with the flooring and will not chip off. ‘‘ 61"' is heel- 

Proof, Tw preet ant water- prec. Writefor Tee Somgle Sena 
ished with 1 urself 


Iso, hak ye eave ois If he 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES. 


bulsie't.Y Established 6] Years $25.2°38 





GOOD MANNERS AND 
GOOD FORM 
By Florence Burton Kingsland 


Inviting the Husband Without the Wife 


May a man be asked to an entertainment 
without his wife? PERPLEXED. 

If an entertainment is being given at which 
men and women are to be present both husband 
and wife should be invited. If, however, a 
man is asked in his professional capacity, or for 
some business reason, his wife need not be 
included in the invitation. 


A Youn? Man Remaining Until Midnight 


Is it proper for a man to stay until midnight 

when making a call on a young girl? 
A MOTHER. 

Besides not being proper it is in very bad 
taste to stay so late, and untactful on the man’s 
part if he cares for the good opinion of the young 
girl’s parents. Of course the hour looked upon 
as late or early varies with the locality—what 
is thought late in the country is not so con- 
sidered in town. Eleven o’clock, however, is 
as late as any man should stay when calling on 
a young gir!, whether in town or country, and in 
many cases he should leave much earlier. 


Sending Wedding Announcements 


Should announcements be sent to those who 
receive invitations to the wedding, as well as to 
those who do not? I-NGAGED. 


No, the only purpose of sending announce- 
ments to friends and acquaintances is that they 
may know that the wedding has taken place. 


When a Girl Introduces Herself 


How should a girl of sixteen introduce herself ? 
How in later years? SCHOOLGIRL. 

A young girl (unless speaking to tradesmen or 
servants) should give her whole name when 
wishing to identify herself to a stranger. Later 
she may introduce herself as ‘‘Miss Blank,” 
unless addressing one much older than she, or 
one to whom the full name must be given in 
order to identify herself. A married woman 
gives her name as ‘‘Mrs. John Blank.” 


Passing the Plate With the Knife and Fork 
What is the proper place for the knife and 
fork while one’s plate is being passed to the one 
who is carving? IGNORANCE. 
If the knife and fork have been used they 
should be left on the plate, otherwise they 
should remain on the table. 


Calling on Two Hostesses 

If a musicale is given by two ladies is it neces- 
sary to call on both afterward ? Mrs. W. 

Yes, unless you know that you owe the invita- 
tion exclusively to the one at whose house the 
musicale took place, and the other is a compara- 
tive stranger living elsewhere. In this case it 
is sufficient to call only at the house where the 
entertainment was given. 
3ad Taste to Exhibit the Trousseau 

Please advise me if it is correct for a bride-to-be 
to place her trousseau on exhibition. HAzet. 

It would be in extremely bad taste to do so. 
A bride-elect almost always takes pleasure in 
showing her pretty new garments to her most 
intimate girl friends, but to no others. 


When to Invite a Friend in Mourning 


Should I invite one who is in mourning to an 
entertainment when I know that she will not 
accept? A cia 3 8 

When a large ente rti iinment is being given, to 
which all those on one’s ¢: alling list are invited, it 
is merely a matter of form to include those in 
mourning as well. But when giving a dinner, a 
luncheon, or any entertainment to which only 
a definite number is asked, it is better to omit 
those in mourning, as it is known that they 
cannot accept the invitation. 


How Many Cards to Leave at a Formal Call 


When making a formal call how many cards 
should I leave? Mrs. H. 


You should leave one of your own and one of 
your husband’s cards for each lady upon whom 
you call. If calling on a married woman one of 
your husband’s cards should also be left for the 
husband of your friend. 


When the Parents are Estranzed 


My mother and father are estranged, although 
not divorced. As I live with my mother should 
she alone announce my marriage, or should my 
father’s name appear with hers on the announce- 
ment card ? nS. 5: 


If your father no longer assumes the respon- 
sibility of the household, and your parents are 
willing that their estrangement be universally 
known, your marriage may be announced by 
your mother alone; otherwise, by both parents. 


Paying Carfare for One’s Guests 
I live where nearly all the possibilities for 
amusement necessitate taking the trolley cars. 


This means a gre at many fares to be paid con- 
tinually, wv ch ich, h vis itors , amount to quite a 
good d . Shou vid my friends offer to pay for 
themselves ? MAUD. 


It is not true hospitality to invite a friend to 
visit you and not expect to pay for her amuse 
ment Still, when a guest sees that her hostess 
seems to be continually paying carfares, etc., 
she can have the necessary change ready from 
time to time, so that she may be able to slip it 
into the conductor’s hand before her hostess has 
the opportt or especially if the visit be of 3 any 
length. 


Engzazing the Clerkyman for the Wedding 


I am to be married soon, and the minister that 
I wish to perform the ceremony has been my 
pastor for years, while he is a total stranger to 
my fiancé. Which of us should see him to ask 
him to marry us? I-NGAGED. 


In this case write to your pastor telling him 
that both you and your fiancé are anxious to 
have him perform your marriage ceremony, and 
ask him to appoint a time when the bridegroom- 
to-be may call on him. If you wish you may 
make this call together. 


| 





The Quaker Oats Co. ,¢’ 





The Foods Shot from Guns 





To the Million 





We Kept Waiting 


At times we have been a million packages 
behind in filling our orders for Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. 

That’s why many of you had to go without. 
Too many people learned at once about these en- 
ticing foods. 

But the trouble is corrected. We are now meet- 

all demands. Any grocer can now supply you 
all the puffed foods you want. 

It will be so from this time on. 
our part to see 
the time. 





We shall do 
that every home can get them all 


The Foods of the Ages 


In Enticing Form 








Wheat and rice are the foods of the ages. But 
never before were these cereals put into such in- 
viting form. 

It is done by Prof. Anderson’s process—by put- 
ting the whole kernels into sealed guns. Then the 
guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 
550 degrees. 

The heat turns the moisture in the grain to 
steam and creates an enormous pressure. Then the 
guns are unsealed and the steam explodes. In- 
stantly every starch granule is blasted into a 
myriad particles. 

The grains are puffed to eight times natural 
size—made four times as porous as bread. Yet 
the coats are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. 
We have simply the magnified kernels of grain, 
made porous and crisp and digestible. 

Imagine such foods— you who 
tried them. 


never have 
Do you wonder at the wide demand? 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c West. 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are quite dif- 
ferent foods. Try both to see which you like 
best, then try the two mixed together. They 
form a delicious blend. 

Try mixing Puffed Wheat with sliced bananas. | +” 
Some people think it an ideal breakfast dish. ,” 

Nae) eens ) : oa , ¢ 

Try serving Puffed Rice to young ,¢ 
children twice a day, and note how the ,¢ 
hildren thrive ¢ A Vve- 
children thrive. ¢ 


‘ 
. ; minder 
Cut out this veminder so you 6” 
’ ¢ 
won't forget to order these foods ,¢ 


Except in 











lo twnclude 
¢ 

of you are out. »¢  Puffed Wheat 

and Puffed Rice 

in the grocery.ovider 
today. 


‘ 
[29] ¢ 
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An Open Letter to The Journal's Friends 


Do Women Read carefully and do they 
Decide and Act upon what they read? I think 
so. Women do not puzzle over their reading, 
but by intuition, let us say, they quicker come 
to a decision on what they read, and. more 
frequently than a man they come to a right 
decision. ; 

So I have said that in writing to women 
only absolute frankness will avail. Further I 
said that I could, by entire frankness alone, 
interest 100,000 women; interest them—in 
an advertisement even. 

And so all this is the story of how I came to 
write the advertisement below—to interest 
The Journal’s Friends. Our Board of Directors, 
wise in experience, said: ‘‘An advertisement 
has never been written that secured 100,000 
replies—but we will appropriate the money, 
go ahead, try to write such an advertise- 
ment.’”” And I have tried — 


And Here is the Advertisement 


First, an acknowledgment. This advertisement is a 
“home” production. That is, as with all important 
work, there was an associate, not a man, to whom we 
turned for ‘‘our’’ ideas. And the first idea was that we 
should tell you a few of the New Styles—which we do. 


Russia has given the world the Styles for Spring. 
In the world of Music and the Drama, backward 
Russia has come to be foremost. Her influence is 
unrivalled. And so now does the Art of Fashion 
follow that of Music and we of the world of Fashion 
turn to Russia. 


For Spring we find Russian Blouses in vogue, both 
jaunty and becoming, and the new Paletot Costumes, 
and Russian Turbans worn with Russian Mesh Veils, 
and Russian Simplicity pervading everything. 


We find coarse Russian Linens and bright, new 
colored Wash Dresses in vogue and Hand-embroidery 
liberally used over every kind of garment and material. 
And stylish Dresses, Waists and Suits are trimmed in 
the new Russian Side-effect —but our space is much too 
short to tell you all the new styles. Besides we want to 
show you the styles—by sending you your copy of the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book. 


By The Advertising Manager 


I say YOUR copy with very good reason. Because 
in undertaking to write this advertisement, I said (with 
a great deal of assurance), ‘‘I must have the privilege 
of reserving 100,000 books for my Journal friends.” 
And so I say YOUR book because I have reserved one 
“NATIONAL” Style Book for YOU. 


And frankly here is what I believe and know to be 
true of this book and also why you should send for it: 


In all the History of Fashions this book 
stands alone—the most beautiful and 
interesting Style Book ever published. 


It is the most splendidly illustrated— 
each page pictures perfectly some new 
delightful fashion for YOU. 


It is the most complete Fashion Book 
—the all-inclusive book—because in its 
pages the list of desirable new styles is 
completed. 

More care, more time, more money 
have been spent in the production of this 
Guide to the New Fashions, than ever 
were spent on any other style publication 
ever issued. 


On the next page you see four beautiful new 
Styles, designed and drawn for the ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
by a talented woman—the famous American Fashion 
Artist, Anna Burnham Westermann. But hundreds 
of just such beautiful fashions are shown for your 
pleasure and advantage in the “NATIONAL” 
Style Book. 


There are “NATIONAL” Waists, from 98 cents to 
$7.50; Lingerie and Silk Dresses and Tub Suits, $4.98 
to $30; Ready-Made Skirts, $3.98 to $15; Hats, $2.98 
to$15; Petticoats, 59 cents to $8.98; and ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits, Made to Measure, $10 to $40; and all 
kinds of apparel for Ladies, Misses and Children. 


But, let me further suggest. This Style Book does 
far more than merely show you these new styles. It not 
only tells you what is to be worn, but it places all the 
desirable new styles within your reach at prices that 
mean a saving to you. 


And so this Style Book becomes more than Interest- 
ing and Instructive—it becomes an Advantage—an 
advantage to YOU in increased Pleasure and Satis- 
faction and Saving. 

And now if I could only tell you all I know of our 


Styles, our prices and our service, the offer of the Style 
Book would be valued as an Opportunity. 


Let me repeat to you what one woman wrote me, 
one of a party of ladies from California, whom I had 
the pleasure of taking through our building: 


“My visit at the ‘NATIONAL’ was 
anevent. It is wonderful. To think that 
I can order from you any new style Suit, 
have it made to my own measure from 
my own choice of several hundred Mate- 
rials —[over 400 is the correct number] 
—it is wonderful. 

“‘T have kept the ‘ NATIONAL’ Guar- 
antee Tag you gave me and am showing 
it to my friends, telling them how a 
‘Guarantee Tag’ goes on each suit you 
make and how it guarantees that you 
take all the risk of fitting and pleasing 
your patrons. I will try to make all 
my friends as warm friends of the 
‘NATIONAL’ as I have become.” 


Now I wish I were going to have the pleasure of 
showing each of you through the “NATIONAL.” 
(And certainly some of my 100,000 friends who visit 
New York will give me that pleasure.) Instead of 
merely writing to you about the “NATIONAL,” I 
would like to show you all about it—how for 22 years 
we have been making suits to order from measure- 
ments sent by mail, and how perfectly we have pleased 
hundreds of thousands of women. And also I would 
like to prove to you what I now state here as a matter 
of my own knowledge, that is: ‘‘the ‘NATIONAL’ can 
please YOU.” 

I will now have to let the Style Book tell you the 
rest of the story of the ‘‘NATIONAL”—simply reserv- 
ing space here to state briefly the ““NATIONAL” 
Policy. First, Expressage is always prepaid by us to 
any part of the world; Second, everything is sold under 
a guarantee of satisfaction or money back without 
quibble or question. But myspace here is getting limited. 

And so for News and Fashion Plates of the Waists 
with the new sleeves, and Skirts and Dresses with the 
new over-skirt effect, and Tub Suits and Hats, I will 
now refer you to YOUR Style Book which you under- 
stand I have reserved for you —awaiting the word 
from you. 

In writing for your Style Book you may, 
if you will, address your letter to me. And 
remember, I promise you will be interested 
and pleased with your ‘‘NATIONAL” Style 
Book. I even hope it may be as much a 
source of delight to you as your reply itself 
will be to THE ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The Message of This Advertisement to You 


is that one copy of this new “NATIONAL” Style Book is YOURS, FREE, 
and without obligation whatsoever—that I have reserved one copy for YOU, 
only waiting for you to say it is welcome by writing for it NOW. 

We believe every reader of The Ladies’ Home Journal is going to take this 


one of the 100,000 friends or — 


advertisement to heart personally —that YOU are going to consider that 


Copyright 1910, by National Cloak & Suit Co 


there is here reserved for YOU an interesting, complete, instructive pictorial review of all the 
fascinating new styles—and that this book belongs to YOU by right—as a reader of The 
Journal. The only question is, has the advertisement interested you sufficiently to become 


Are you going to leave the pleasure of this— YOUR 
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NEW YORK 
FASHIONS 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT 












221 West 24th Street 


MAIL ORDERS ONLY 


“NATIONAL”’ Style Book — for some one else ? 


In writing for YOUR “NATIONAL” Style Book, be sure to state whether you wish 
samples of materials for a Tailored Suit and give the colors you prefer. Samples are sent gladly, 
but only when asked for. And it will be worth while asking for them. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


NO AGENTS OR BRANCHES 
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Four “NATIONAL?” Spring Styles 


The complete “NATIONAL” Style Book and Samples of the New Suitings will be Sent Free upon Request 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
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221 West 24th Street, New York City 





















The New Styte-Skirt 


All desirable new skirt styles are 
shown you in this “NATIONAL” 
Style Book. In design they are 
charming, in workmanship perfect 
in price much below that asked 
elsewhere. The “NATIONAL” 
sells more skirts than any other 
house in the world, and there 





very plainly a reason Secause 
“NATIONAL” skirts are better 
designed, more stylish, more 
carefully made of better mate- 
nals. And equally important, 
their quality their true worth 
considered, “NATIONAL” skirt 
are sold to you at the lowest prices 
in America. To see this showing 
of skirts alone, you will be well 
repaid for having written for this 
free copy of the “ NATIONAL” 
Style Book. You are swe to find 
its every page interesting and 
instructive 























© In beauty and variety of the 
really new designs. in dainti 
ness of laces and materials 
NATIONAL” Underwear is 
the mos beautiful ever offered 
Bur the phenomenal teature this 
season a the low prices Large 
pufchases of mate 
riah BEFORE the 
mse in market prices 
make possible this 
gree! saving for you 
The prices on 
“NATIONAL” 
Underwear will re 
pay your Cat 
tul study just 
a an examin 
ation of the 
beaurilul de 
ugns will repay 
you in pleas 
ure. We be 
heve the way to » woman's friendship is through her appreciation 
Of thorowzhly anistic and dainty apparel And so in designing 
“NATIONAL” lingerie we have carefully labored to win your 
appreciation “ You will cnjoy these pages 
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hing every tash 
quarter tor the 

new siyles — and all 

that our Spring offer 

ing of the new Waists 

might find tavor with 

YOU. The tollow 

ing pages show you 

the new Tallored Wansts, beautiful models exquisitely hand-embroid- 

ered, some of them imported and yet offered at most economical prices, 

Net waists and silk waists for dress, the daintlest and sheerest lingerie 

designs for almost universal wear, every DESIRABLE style and design 

you will find in the following pages. For its wondertu! showing of 

the 107 beautiful new waist styles alone. this “NATIONAL 

Style Book will be intensely interesting. 
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Use 
a Little 
Gumption 


ALL SPOONFULS 
\ Va Ge OlO) Gr-N 1 42 
—they are not. Weigh 
them in 


them — Test 

| actual work —Test them 
}in making Soft Soap. 
|Use the same quantity 
of water and powder in 
each test. 


@ PEARLINE is Con- 
densed Soap — Energy 
—the Onginal Washing 
Powder. It established 
the directions, a Table- 
spoonful to a Pail of 
Water. You will have to 
use double or more of 
its followers to accom- 
plish the same work. 


@ PEARLINE is made 
of Pure Fats and Vege- 
table Oils—no refuse 
used. It is Absolutely 
Harmless — Brightens 
Colors —does not turn 


White Goods Yellow 
Use A Little Gumption 
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Exclusive Baby Things 


I WANT every mother and prospective 
mother to send Today for her copy of 
my beautiful illustrated catalog of Exclu- 
sive Models in Baby Wear. 

Imported French Hand Made Goods my 
specialty. Daintiness and simplicity are 
characteristics of all my garments. 


Everything for Baby 


Having devoted years to this work of prepar- 
ing Dainty Baby Wardrobes for prospective 
mothers to suit any purse, my experience is in- 
valuable to you. 

Made in sanitary quarters 
under my personal supervision. 
(No sweatshop.) 

Save yourself Time, Money 
and Worry by letting me assist in 
clothing the little one. 

My outfit for 30 long or 12 short baby 
patterns with full directions, materials, 
etc., prepaid 25 cents, with List of 
Baby’s First Needs, Free in plain en- 
velopes. Express or postage paid any- 
where. Write today. 


Mrs. Ella James “ 


107 Rosenbloom Bldg., 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


DECORATIVE OUTFIT 


tains 235 Red Hearts, 6 sizes; 50 White Ar- 










r 3 siz 2 Candle Shade Sets, 6 Bon Bon 
Box 5 pid and Heart Place Cards, 6 Heart 
Couplet I Cards, 12 Napkin Rings, 1 Four. 
Heart Center Pic , | Broken Heart Puzzle, 1 Box 
Heart Stickers, 50-ft. Red Strips for making Cotillion 
ivors, Crowns, Arm Band Send for circular, 


We will send the above, postage free, for $1.00. 











H. H. WILLSON CO., 327-329 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. | 
ENGRAVED WEDDING | 
100 $7.00 





Hichest ANNOUNCEMENTS 
khestqua 


L ity, including inside and outside envelopes. 
Expres and 


s prepaid, Samples of die stamped stationery and 
engraved visiting or reception cards, etc., on request. 
THE CHAS. H. ELLIOT. CO., 1634 Lehigh Avenue, Philada. 
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A Whisk-Broom 


Three Colored Candles 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 


The Habit of Postponing 


things that should be done is so likely to 
grow upon one that it may be worth while to 
copy the example of a woman who deter- 
mined to get out of the rut. Her plan was 
to make a list every Saturday night of the 
things that ought to be done the following 
week, outside the regular household routine: 
letters to answer, flowers to repot, calls to 
return, new recipes to try, borrowed books to 
return, and many other things that would 
suggest themselves. Pin such a list by your 
bureau, and while making your morning 
toilet glance at it and decide which items 
to take up that day. At night cross off the 
duty done. H. N. M. 


Illustrating Favorite Stories 


may form a new recreation for children and 
be a variation on pasting pictures at random 
in scrapbooks. Let the children hunt for 
magazine pictures that will, in their opinion, 
illustrate scenes or incidents in favorite 
stories. These pictures may be pasted in 
proper order in a scrapbook, with the name 
of the story written on the page. 
KINDERGARTEN. 


is almost an indispensable article in a sick- 
room. Introduced between the sheets it 
quickly removes those infinitesimal crumbs 
which are so irritating to an invalid. 


Mrs. J. H.S. 


for a birthday cake may take the place 
of the larger number indicating a person’s 
age, and this is a prettier idea to carry out 
when the years begin to accumulate. Take 
a yellow, a green and a white candle for the 
cake. The yellow one represents the past, 
the white the present, the green the future. 
As the cake is cut let some one tell of a 
happy birthday in the past, another offer con- 
gratulations on the present birthday, a third 
express a loving wish for the future. N. J. 


Save Stockings From Being Torn 


by supporters stitch a strip of silk ribbon 
heat an inch wide, around the top of each 
stocking to which the supporter fasteners 
may be attached. Mrs. J. F.M. 


When a Sick Person Likes to Read 


but does not feel strong enough to hold a 
book, a long strip of short stories, verses, 
amusing pictures, and so on, a be a wel- 
come substitute. The strip should be given 
neatly rolled. Of course, this idea may be 
developed in various ways; but even in the 
simple form outlined above it is a 7% one. 


A Diary for the Kitchen 


will be found a convenience and prevent for- 
getfulness. What is to be done at a future 
time may be noted, and a glance at the 
record each morning will be a helpful re- 
minder to the housekeeper of things needing 
attention that day. Mrs. J.S. C. 


Using Paper Plates for Animal Pets 


will be found to be a good plan. Some 
9 do not take care to wash the plates 
ept for dogs and cats, although they should 
be kept scrupulously clean and used for no 
other purpose. Paper plates, which may be 
bought by the hundred for but little money, 
may be burned after they have been used. 
It is also a good idea to have a piece of zinc 
= on the back porch where the pets are 
ikely to be fed and place the dishes there for 
them. The zinc is easily cleaned. R.I.W. 


When an Invalid has to Take Medicine 


that has an unpleasant taste let her try 
holding a small piece of ice in her mouth for 
a moment before it is time to give the medi- 
cine. There will be little sense of taste after 
that. S. I: B. 


A Simple Way to Hang Unframed Pictures 


is to fasten a wire paper-clip to each of the 
upper corners of the pictures and slip these 
clips over tacks put in the wall at the proper 
conten This is appropriate for studios, 
nungalows, cottages, etc. GERMANY. 


Prevent Draw-Strings From Pulling Out 


of garments, sew to each end of the tape a 
brass embroidery-ring larger than the open- 
ing in the casing. Do this, of course, after 
the tape has been inserted. The ring should 
be buttonholed over with thread the color 
of the tape. If this plan is adopted you will 
never be bothered to insert another tape. 
TEXAS. 


When Hot Applications are Needed 


for an invalid and the weight of a hot-water 
bottle is oppressive, take some old, heavy 
flannel underwear and heat it thoroughly; 
fold to the required size and lay over the 
seat of pain. Have a second flannel heating 
while the first is in use. Cut off all the 
buttons before heating the garments. 
r, wm. o. 


Giving Presents to Children 


If Children are Too Small 


in other families is made much easier, and 
the gifts are more likely to be appreciated, 
if the giver has remembered what the 
children in her own family liked at the same 
age. For this reason it is worth while to 
keep a little book in which to set down mem- 
orandums of those toys and other things 
which are most welcome at certain ages. 
MR. C. 


to come to the family dining-table, instead 
of banishing them to the nursery have a 
low table and chairs in a corner of the 
dining-room. In this way they may form 
a part of the family circle, but have their 
own dishes, food, etc. E. B. 


NOTE—This department is an ** Exchange ” of ideas — 


of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the 
kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room or any other part 
of the house—to which any Journal reader is cordially 


invited to contribute. 
ided 


A crisp dollar bill is paid for any 


a accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; 


unused Ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just 
the hint itself, to the Editor of ** The Journal’s Exchange,”? 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Look for 
\ theR. & S. 


Trademark 








meREaS SILK POPLIN & 








new colors! 


T THE Theatre—at the Opera—wherever you see well 
dressed women —there you will see R. & S. Silk Poplin 
the choice of the discriminating. 


Four qualities —COLEEN, 

2 in. wide, $1.75 per yard; 
UBLEEN, 40 in. wide, $1.50 
er yard; VOURNEEN, 24 
in. wide, $1.35 per yard, and 
ARLEEN, 24 in. wide, $1 per 
yard. All are made of the 
famous ‘‘R. & S. Quality”’ 
Silk with just enough Wool 


added to give softness, 
body and elasticity. 

Every yard of R. & S. 
Silk and Silk Poplin is sold 
on a guarantee of ‘‘Satisfac- 
tion or New Goods,” which 
protects you absolutely. 
Consequently, you should 
insist uponseeing theR.&S. 


trade mark, on all Wrap- 
pers, Tickets, Piece Boards 
and Selvage. 

If yourdealerwill not sup- 
ply you—send us his name 
and we will send you Free 
Samples, Shade Cards and 
the name ofa nearbyR.&S. 
dealer who wi// supply you. 


No.words or picture can do justice to the splendor of their silken 
sheen—nor the graceful way they drape and cling. And the 
The delicate petal of the Rose! 
gray of Ashes! The bloom of the Apricot! You will find them 
all among the 72 R. & S. Poplin shades. 


The exquisite 





eo REILING & SCHOEN & 








97 Greene St. 


The Silk Specialists 


New York 


























Feet Always Damp and 
Cold in Winter ? 


You will never know what it means to 
have your feet dry and warm until you wear 
shoes made of Foerderer’s ‘‘Vici’’ Kid. 

A light-weight leather. Porous — allows 
a to evaporate. But water-proofed 
by Foerderer’s original tanning process. 

See that your dealer gives you Foerderer’s 
“Vici’? in your kid shoes—not an imitation 
tannage. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 




















Chrome-Tanned Kid Skin 
PHILADELPHIA 
6 ? hd 
It’s in 
the 


bd ] 99 
triangle 
Stitches can’t 
slip or twist. 
Seams and 
plackets held 
firm and close 
when you use 


Peet's 


Patent 
Invisible 


Eyes 


Superior to silk loops or any other eyes. 
Never wear out, nor rust. 

All stores or by mail. In envelopes only; 
never sold on cards. Black or white eyes 5c; 
spring hooks and eyes 10c. 


PEET BROS. Dept. I, Philadelphia 

























STYLISH 
The staple One fabric 
Half-Wool made in 
Dress Fabric two widths 
15 cts. 25 cts. 
per yard per yard 
22 inch 36 inch 








Acknowledged to be the best staple dress 
fabric on the market 

The Black and three Navy Blues are fast and will 
not crock. All fast Blues have white selvage. 
Then there are Reds and Browns and a full line 
of light shades for evening and party wear and 
shirt-waists. Iaundering of Cream and light 
shades is easy and improves the goods. 


Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 


If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us,and wewtll 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 


Wellington, Sears & Co., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
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Barnaby Fey Tropical Suiting 


We Want a Reliable Woman 


to act as our agent in every locality 
where we have none, and we will 
give her the exclusive rights for her 
territory. 

It costs you nothing to start as our 
agent, for we furnish you samples and a 
neat case for them, without any charge. 

Write us to-day for further details, 
amount of commission, etc. Be 
the first to write from your town. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co., 1 Moffatt Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. | 








| DO YOU EMBROIDER? | 


If so, don’t fail to write for our free 192 page illustrated catalog P 


work. 











It will save you money and give you all the latest ideas in Need] 


Illustrates full line Stamped Linens in Eyelet, Wallachian 


and Silk Embroidery, Pillow Tops, Hemstitched Linens, Towels 
Braids, Perforated Patterns and Needlework Supplies. 


FREE Write pustal today for this 


FREE catalog, 


or 


send 13 cents to pay postage only, for our 256 page 


Catalog and 192 page Supplement. 


| FRED HERRSCHNER, 6467 Marshfield Ave., Chicago 


SES Pen, 
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These Handsome House Dresses 
Made Without Paying a Penny 
For New Materials 


Don't think that you need to buy new materials 
every time you want a new dress. 

The materials in clothes you have laid aside are 
as good as they ever were. And you’ll be surprised 
at the new beauty Diamond Dyes will give the 
goods. You can have pretty new dresses with no 
more trouble than washing a handkerchief. 


DIAMOND DYES 


‘Il had agray foulard house dress, and my sister a 
ial, They were both’ faded and spotted, but other- 
wise good. We got some Diamond Dyes; I dyed my 
dress a beautiful old rose; mysisterdyed hers the new 
raisin shade. Wedidn't even have to rip the dresses 
up. All our friends thought we had new gowns. 
It’s really wonderful what one can do with Diamond 
Dyes.’’—Mrs. Catherine Ferguson, St. Louis, Mo. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed 

Diamond Dyes are the Stz andz ard of the world and 
always give perfect results. You must be sure that 
you get the veal Diamond Dyes and the find of 
Diamond Dyes adapted to the article you intend to dye. 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make 
only one kind of dye claim that their imitations will color Wool, 
Silk, or Cotton (‘‘all fabrics”) egua/Zy well. This claim is false, 
because no dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk or 
other «7-27a/ fibres, can be used successfully for dyeing Cotton, 
Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For this reason we make two 
kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and 
Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool should not be used for color- 
ing Cotton, Linen, or other Mixed Goods, as they are 
especially adapted for Wool, Silk, or other animal 
fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for 





Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take 
up the dye slowly. 
* Mixed Goods,” also known as “Union Goods, ”? are 


made Chiefly of eithe r Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable T 
fibres. _For this reason our Diz amond Dyes for Cotton 
are the best dyes made for these goods. 


Diamond Dye Annual—Free Se74, us your mame 


and address (be sure | 
to mention your dealer’s name and tell us whether he 
sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send youacopyof the 
famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction 
Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all Free. Address 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Swiss 
Embroideries 


DELIVERED DUTY PREPAID 
Finest 
Embroidery 
on best 
wearing 
material. 


Waists 

of Batist, 
Linen, China, 
Louisine and 

Crépe Silk. 
$2 to $11.25 


Dresses 
of Batist, 
Linen, 
China-Silk, 
Silk-Chiffon, 
Net, Pongee, 
and Crépe de 
Chine. 


$4.50 to $50 


Delivery post 
and duty prepaid 
to the homes. 











Write for samples !910, sent free. 
Postage to Switzerland: letters, 5 cents; cards, 2 cents 


Schweizer & Co. 








Lucerne A (Switzerland) J 


Let Me seer 8 "Reappicl | 


reel or 2? ETRELESS 
' COOKER 



















charge. Saves 
per cent on fuel 
time an \ 
Pays 








— for “ive On 30 Days’ Trial 
two. No experience needed Boil 
Steams, Stews, Roasts, Bakes Frie 


GENUINE ALUMINUM COOK- 
ING UTENSILS FREE. A 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 13, 220 21st St., Detroit, Mich 








F 
THE LATEST CRAZE! 


| 

'Sawyer’s Bo-Peep Puzzle| 
An evening's fun for all the family. 

} Mailed for 10 cts., stamps or silver. } 

|_ Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Dept. W, 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 








To 


To 


Getting Doll Patterns for 


When Children are 


Sew Large 


WHAT OTHER WOMEN 


HAVE FOUND OUT 


Put Vegetables in Muslin Bags 


if you want them fresh and crisp. Cabbage, 
lettuce, etc., will keep much better this way. 
In winter wring the bag out in cold water, 
put the vegetables into it and hang ina cool 
place, yet where the contents will not freeze. 
OuIoO. 


Make Round Face-Cloths 


instead of the usual square ones, and avoid 
the wet corners. Take a plate and cut the 
cloth around it; then turn in the edges and 
hem them. O. L. 


A Plan for Dividing Housework 


has been successfully carried out in a family 
where there are four who can do the work, 
and no help is employed except in the laun- 
dry. Four slips of paper are made out 
with the following duties written on them 
respectively: 


. Get breakfast and wash dinner dishes. 
. Get dinner and wash supper dishes. 

. Get supper and wash breakfast dishes. 
. Attend to other housework and prepare 
vegetables for dinner. 


BWNH 


Once a week lots _ drawn, and the person 
drawing Number for example, follows 
the prescribed duties for the week—when 
lots are drawn again. Supper is an easy 
meal, so the one drawing Number 3 has an 
easy week, which is allowed every one in 
turn. ROSAMOND. 


Blackboard Eraser for Polishing Floors 


will be found a help, particularly in reach- 
ing corners, where it is difficult to use the 
weighted brush. Geta new, clean eraser, such 
as is used in schools, and keep it for the sole 
purpose of polishing the floor. ILLtNoIs. 


Place a Veil on a Large Hat 


be a this method: Along the middle of one 
edge, where the veil would naturally fit over 
the front brim of the hat, put some little 
tucks at intervals of about an inch and a 
half, sewing each tuck securely, and setting 
them juston theedge. Now tie the veil over 
the hat, drawing it smoothly under the chin, 
and pinning the edges together at the back 
of the neck. Over the veil, around the neck, 
just under the chin, put a narrow piece of 
black velvet ribbon. Pin this ribbon 


SC- 
curely to the folds of the veil, getting it 
the right length, so that it will fit tight 
around the neck. Remove the veil from 


the hat, sew the velvet where it is pinned 
to the veil, and put a hook and eye on 
the ends of the velvet, which should just 
meet at the back. Cut off the superfluous 
veiling which hangs down in front under the 
velvet, remove all pins, and the veil will be 
ready to wear. The easiest way to put it on 
is to hook the velvet around the neck first 
and then pull the veil up in front over the 
brim of the hat. M. G. W. 


Keep Paper in Place in Bureau Drawers 


use little stickers or labels, the smaller the 
better, sticking half on the side of the drawer 
and the other half on the lining paper. This 
will keep the paper smooth and prevent it 
from slipping about. Mrs. S. M. 


Patterns for Patchwork Quilts 


may often be copied from the patterns found 
in oilcloth. Many attractive quilts have 
been designed in this way. AJAM. 
““Set” Color in Wash Fabrics 

pour one quart of boiling water over ten 


cents’ worth of powdered alum and stir till 
the alum is dissolved; then add fifteen 
quarts of cold water. Into this solution 


place any dainty colored wash goods in which 
you desire to ‘‘set,”’ or make permanent, the 
color. Let the material soak in the solution 
for about an hour, being careful to keep all 
parts under water. Do not wring the mate 
rial, but lift from the tub and hang on a line 
in a Shady place to drip and dry. When it 
is almost dry press on the wrong side with a 
moderately hot iron. New JERSEY. 


Little 
will amuse them and instruct them as well. 
If they learn to make dolls’ clothes by using 
patterns and following directions it will not 
be many years before they will learn to 
make shirtwaists, etc., for themselves. 
MOTHER, 


Girls 


Using Paste 

let them have an old magazine to work on. 
As soon as a leaf is soiled it may be torn off 
and consigned to the waste-basket, and a 
clean one will be ready for them. This saves 
a table, which otherwise would be much 
smeared by the paste. Oe 


Zattenberg Rings on Sash Curtains 


to run the brass rod through, instead of put- 
ting it through the hem of the curtain. These 
rings will keep the muslin from wearing out 
quickly and may be left on the curtains 
while they are in the wash. M.M 


A Good Way to Join Wools 


for knitti thread a 
blunt-poir ted wor ted needle with one end of 
the wool to be j 1, and carefully 


ng or crocheting is to 


joined, y insert the 


needle in the end of the other wool, exactly 
in the middle. Push the threaded needle 
through the wool for an inch or two, pulling 


” 


the wool through evenly until a good ‘ ‘lap 
is made; then take out the needle, trim off 
the end of the wool neatly, and go on with 
your work with the wool secu rely joined and 


no unsightly knots to be seen. F.H 


metal omposit m Heat Radia 

tor uy reak r rack 2 

Send for free bo k and The Secret of Washing a Sweater 

Splendid recipes to-day. ° ° 
succe oie A s simply this: not to wring it at 


all. Wash it with, a good white soap in luke 

warm water and rinse it thoroughly in water 
of the same temperature. Lay upon a table 
—one of the folding sewing-tables is best—a 
white bath-towel, and spread the sweater on 
the towel, arranging it in the shape you wish 
ittodry. Place the table in the air, but not in 
the direct sunshine, or the sweater will look 
yellow. After one side is dry turn the sweater 
carefully and dry the other side. Ast 
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; Fhe woman, traveling alone, 
LI ‘at Chicago, 1 travel: directly” to. Southern California without any ‘change of cars, and 


f ‘enjoy * ithe ‘comforts of, her own home. 


conductors, **~ fi, sgl 


Three days 


ger equipment. 


For literature and information address r. 


E. L. LOMAX, General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Neb. ‘ 








She is under the protection of reliable 


— a The Chia ee and Aerilse stern Union Pacific and Salt Lake Raute os 


LON women paneling a alone |’ 
he Unie OnPacific ‘Clip 


or ‘with children, can board ‘the, Lees Angeles’ Limited 


in a luxurious moving hotel. 
meals and service ‘‘ Best in the world.’’ 
Electric block signals. 

















Dining car 
New steel passen- 
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HOLDS *iciss' 
The Only Safe Clasp 


For Children’s 
Stockings 


RUBBER 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


Worn All Over the World 


OF ANY DEALER ANYWHERE 
Or Sample Pair, any Children’s 
Size (give age) 16 cents. Mailed 
on receipt of price. 


Manufactured by 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 

ALL GENUINE HAVE THE MOULDED 
RUBBER BUTTON AND > 

VELVET GRIP — 
STAMPED 


ON THE gee’ 
LOOP z 





BUTTON | 








Peckham’s Make 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Old 








Feathers 


Write for 
Prices 





e Wi 
i ye 
nt iT; 
¢ abl ne esto If pric es are not satisiac 
tory fe athers will be retu rnedatou rexpense aye tees e Dun’ 
Br treet’s or Central National B Write for price € 


& Peckham’s, 612 Washington y veal St. Louis, Mo. 
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Am. School of ey Economics, 515. w 69th St. teen ‘Th. 


“Home-Making, the New Profession’ ; 


a igh ot elma nee pee the oe 


7 oP 
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The Highest 


Kind of Clean-ness is 


SC); \P. ( leg -an-ness, 
1s sterilized, 


because it 
germ-destroying 


‘lean -ness. 


>, 
a J 4a wo ot 


ys om 
The standard hygienic soap 
used all over the world—the 
safe-guard of the home. It 
cleans and disinfects at the 
same time. Use it for Toilet. 
Bath and Shampoo. 
5c at your grocer 


LEVER BROS. CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS 











afternoon tea, or any home function Fnable you to 
provide a real treat for your guests Rare dainties whic! are 
aes Se Ne us 
An g our fa ; dolla pound teas is 
VANTINE’ s ORANGE PEKOE 
I a Bie nd « e choicest teas imported into Ne 
] t fragrant, delicious, Will bring a new de 
FREE! r introduce Orange Pekoe, and our other appe- 
ing deli we will send dainty booklet 


Te . for four cups, for your dealer's name. 
rhe n V ine ha tood for exclusive quality for 
years eke vanes dauiae tag Waeaata maaan. 


| oS 








ORIE 


LS > <i 
cautisus 


Oe Eccles 


Lend the charm of novelty to reception, card party, 


A. A. VANTINE & COMPANY 
Dept. L, 12 E. 18th St., New York 











hotels, etc. 


ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES, 





the staple Quilt for over fifty years, in homes, hospitals, 
Recomme nded by physici: ans. “faundered 
as sheets.” Extremely durable. id for De 


asily 


scription to Dimity Quilt Co., Dept. U, aecy nee, R. I. 





NGRAVED 


The name “Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
cated for a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices 


VERETT 


EDDING 


ARDS 


aved Invitations. $7.00, Samples upon request. 0 
a additional 100, $2.00: deliv on Wedding ‘Bia cite FRE 
ered anywhere in the United States Address sth Lith Street. 
ADDEY RTREIRNS 
eVIRGINIA. 
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WHY I HAVE NOT 
BECOME A MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 
My Home Life 


REALLY believe my husband to be the finest 
man in the world, and our married life has 
been one perfect joy to us both. I have regained 
my effervescent spirits, and frequently hear such 
remarks as these: ‘‘What on earth can a scien- 
tific man see in that scatterbrain? Oh, well, 
opposites attract.”’ Or, “What can that cheer- 
ful girl see in that dignified husband of hers? 
| Oh, well, opposites attract.’”? When people love | 
| me‘very much they say I have asunshiny nature | 
| and bring me all their troubles, because I have 
| none of my own. When they dislike me they 
| bring me their troubles just the same, I think. 
And through it all I know that my husband 
| smiles and understands, bless him! He sees the 


| cloud lower when I get my letters from home, 


and is a little sweeter to me, if possible. He 


knows my hopes and fears for the Wistful Eyed, 
Model Florentine 


but he knows, too, that I cannot bear to talk 
of it—not yet. 

This beautiful little Grand delights every 
artistic sense. Embodying the experience of 
more than half a century of fine pianoforte- 
making, it combines exquisite tone quality 
with remarkable carrying power, phenome- | 
nal durability and tune-staying developed | 
to the highest degree. Its structural beau- | 
ties appeal to the connoisseur in case- | 
designing and finish. We offer Model | 
Florentine as the finest musically and hand- | 
somest in case design of any of the little 
Grands now so fashionable. 
How to Buy. hd wot ne fs Rg Bo 
IVERS & POND Piano, and ship it for trial in your home (if we 
have no dealer near you) wherever in the United States you may | 
live. Catalogue showing latest designs in Grands and Uprights, a | 
personal letter with prices and attractive plans for periodical | 


payments, and a paper pattern showing exact floor space the 
Florentine Grand requires, mtatled free. 
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Walls and Woodwork 
that can be scrubbed 








_ In rooms like kitchens and bathrooms, where spotless clean- 
_liness is desirable, you should have a finish which is waterproof, 


so that it can be thoroughly scrubbed at frequent intervals. 
Among the ; 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Finishes 
there is an Enamel in white and colors, which can be scrubbed 
repeatedly and without injury. 
This is but one of the many helps for the household found 
in this Sherwin-Williams Brighten Up Line which is sold by a 
Sherwin-Williams dealer in your town, who can consult with 
you and enlighten you as to the other finishes and their uses. 


Our little booklet, ‘‘Sherwin-Williams Brighten Up 
Finishes,’’ will be sent on request. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. In Canada to 639 Centre Street, Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 





92383 We have had a very small income in the 
three years of our married life; it has averaged 
about fifteen hundred a year, and that isn’t so 
very much, for ‘‘the world is so full of a number 
of things!” I have been my own cook and 
housekeeper and dressmaker and milliner, and 
have loved it. I have been home twice, which 
was a severe Strain on the purse; but I just had 
to go. I have managed the four dollars a month 
for Cara’s music lessons, and a few art lessons 
for Ellen. I have a feeble bank account which 
is dedicated to the Wistful-Eyed four. My 
wardrobe suffers, but I don’t. Sister Kate was 
rather disgusted because I hadn’t a solitary 
gown for her bridge party when I was home last, 
and I couldn’t explain to her that my one 
tailored suit and my dozen gingham house- 
dresses are all that I need in New York. 

I live most of my life in my home, and so my 
handiwork goes into the most adorable house- 
dresses I can manage. I try to make the 
apartment so attractive that our friends will 
come to us, and we do not have to go to them. 
We are very happy and find plenty to amuse us 
without the theater and restaurant circle in 
which some of my friends like to travel. 

Iam naturally a very extravagant person, I fear 
me, for I yearn for silk stockings and petticoats 
| and two tailored suits at a time, and cream 
| every day and an occasional opera, but there 
| is no danger of my indulging in such extrav- 
| agance. Whenever I go on a wild ‘‘bat” with 

the girls and spend three dollars on a luncheon 
| and a matinée the vision of the Wistful Eyed is 
so strong that it just about breaks my heart, 
and I go home and work up a few columns of 
Sunday stuff for my paper, and deposit the 
check to that feeble account. It is almost big 
enough for Ruth now. 
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Fill Out and Send This Coupon to ~ 

IVERS & POND PIANO CoO., 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 
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Hello eople ! 2388 I am very ambitious for my husband and I | 


the song hit of Havana, also every- 
thing in Classical, Instrumental and 
Popular Music, is pro- 
duced by us in 


Perforated 
Music 
Rolls 


for all makes of 
Player Pianos. 















Some of our Hits 
Amina. . . 75c Let Me Build a Nest For You . 75c 
Amo . . . . . 75¢ I Wonder If You're Lonely . 
The Top o’ The Morning, 75c The Way toa Girlie’s Heart . 75c 
The Cubanola Glide . 75¢ I’ve Got Rings on My Fingers . 50c 
Song of the Soul . . 75c Carrie—or Carrie Marry Harry, 75c 
Send us your order and state range and make of piano. 


We are featuring 50 and 75 cent Music 
delivered at your home. 


Write for advance catalogues. 


. ° 
United States Music Company 
Factory and General Offices 
1927-35 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Retail Store — 150 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Also the latest music for all makes of Electric Pianos. 













do not rob him for the bank account. He is 
prospering this year, and hopes to make five 
thousand dollars or more before the year is 
gone; but if this miracle should come to pass I 
shall pore over investments with him. I realize 
that we owe ourselves an income for our old 
age, so I do not speak of the responsibility I 
feel to the Wistful Eyed. I am comparatively 
successful with my free-lance work, and have 
hopes of a greater success as my leisure increases, 
and so I do not mix my children and our chil- 
dren—for, after all, we may have them some 
day. 

| have never known what it means to ask my 
husband for money; it has always been ours, 
every penny, and never his. I know as much 
about our resources as he does, and I am as 
eager for a good investment of that surplus 
hundred dollars as he is. My work is easy, in 
that he believes in me and has great ambition 
for me. He is more thrilled than I when a 
story is accepted, and he is just as proud of 
the swelling of the little bank account. The 
dollars and cents we do not talk about—they 
go to the only duty I have; but the thrills 
of ‘‘successful authorship” furnish us dinner- 
table conversation. 


My Responsibility to the Wistful Eyed 


TACITLY assuming the responsibility of 
the children I am not actuated by duty. I 
don’t think I have much of a sense of duty; 
I hate the sound of it. But I love them all so 
that I just must. I think I love my parents 
as respectfully as a daughter could, but I also 
worship them. And this means more to me 
than anything else in the world: I love my 
beloved ones not because I ought to or have to, 
but just because I do! I love them all with 
sweetheart loves, and they love me in the same 
way. And so it is a pleasure to work for them; 
it is delightful to plan for them. 

But when I see Father growing grayer it 
frightens me so that I am afraid I will not win 
in the race against his old age. If only I can 
assure him that the little girls will be taken care 
of, before it is too late. If only I can keep 
Mother blind to the possibility of tragedy until 
it is averted and she sails into her ‘‘ Never Never 
Land.” If only I can remove the load that 
weighs on Father’s heart, then shall I be repaid 











to Knit 
gr 


be easier with the 
Columbia Book of 
Yarns as your in- 
structor. The most prac- 
tical and complete book 
on knitting and crocheting 
ever published, 232 pages 
that show and explain the various 
stitches, and tell how to knit jackets, 
kimonos, bedroom slippers and many other 
articles. Illustrations of 185 articles you 
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= can knit. A dollar book, but sold for only 
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25 cents at dealers’ or by mail. 


Columbia Yarns 


are always the best to use —finest in 
texture and colors, and the most eco- 
nomical. Look for the Columbia 
trademark, onthe label around 
every skein. 
Columbia Yarns Ss 
Philadelphia 
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Every woman who attempts to make a dress 
or shirt waist immediately discovers how diffi- 
cult it is to obtain a good fit by the usual 
**trying-on-method’’ with herself for the 
model and a looking-glass with which to see 
how it fits at the back. 


**HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms’’ 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This 
form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes 
and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also made 
longer or shorter at the waist line and form 
raised or lowered to suit any desired skirt 
length. Very easily adjusted, cannot get out 
of order, and will last a lifetime. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P., 30 W. 32d St., New York 
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UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 
The old reliable that never fails. Clears out 
RATS, MICE, ROACHES, ANTS, 
BED-BUGS and all VERMIN 


Beware of imitations, substitutes and catch- 
penny ready-for-use devices. 
15c, 25c and 75c, at Druggists and Country Stores (or direct 








A. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. _/ 











ve Relief 
Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 
skin. ‘fA little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
on for it.” Delightful after shav- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s ( Borated) Violet Talcum Toilet Powder. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

















Stains and varnishes in 
S one operation Floors, 
Furniture, Woodwork. 
Brings out the natural 
grain. Easy to apply; 
very durable. Ask your 
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Write for Catalogue. 


Established 14 years 


James P. Burns ‘2: Anzele:: 


California. 

















Oh, the beauty of it, the wonder of it 
—though no word has passed between us, he 
understands! He calls me the little old woman 
who lived in a shoe, who had so many children 
she didn’t know what to do, and holds me a 
little tighter in his arms, and we cry a little 
—that is all. 

NOTE—Another one of these ‘Life Stories’”—this time 
the experience of a man,**Why I Am a Life Prisoner in 


Sing Sing Prison’’—will be given in The Journal next 
month (for March). 








run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. | terms to the Gillette Skirt Co., 57 Homer Avenue, Cortland, N.Y. 


from the mill 


; ° ? 
a adies for the children that I have not ? Gui. 
7 For I shall never have children, I feel sure of FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY : I Carpenter - Morton Co. 
° . : that now. The fight for the Wistful Eyed will ae Squabs. Tells how to start in small : Sr « Boston, Mass. 
4 Patent Colt, Cloth || take all the strength I have, and to them I and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 
Kid’ ; é é s 4 ave, and to them | Poultry Farm in the world and gives a great 
ve orKidTops. Light || look for happiness. I shall have them to equip | mass of useful information about poultry. ‘ge INVITATIONS 
<r or heavy sol for their life work, and then I pray God that I.owest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators and : 100f 50 
) eavy sole. ’ ’ | b lers. Mailed > or $3. 
= | they may marry and have such happiness as | 2rooders. Mailed for 4c. F. Foy, Box 58, Des Moines, Iowa Announcements, etc., engraved and printed 
z 3 | mine. They will one day have enough children | | Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram 
a $ ° to share with me, probably, and so I shall be Ce BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, Stationery. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. | Write for samples. 
=| PREPAID a mother by proxy LOWEST PRICES All leading THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
A ays . ? varieties 
4 And I—I shall have to be wife and child to ft Celchane. Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Petticoats  Saleswomen wanted to sell the finest line of pet- 
\ eee | ny sbz ¢ 1 . ¢ 3% a _ zs -argest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs ti ts je. Al jres ds, silks, cotton 
i > Satisfaction } y a ind, : me © bye = ind heart so that and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, made to order lig 500 patterns. Bis outht oer ge free. 
C Guaranteed — pas miss the little son. And he under- ** Poultry for Profit."’ Tells how to raise poultry and | abrics Exclusive territory. We will send a sample 
| stands! 
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petticoat or fabrics at wholesale price. Apply for 








GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





BLSAMPLE FREE [i 


85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 





THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
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WHAT THE WORD 
“QUALITY” MEANS 


Applied to Writing Papers 
=e AO HAVE the best ot 


everything 1s not al- 
A ways merely a luxury. 
(Cen L é In most cases the 
Ce quality that is found 
in any article of daily use is a good 
investment. In many Cases it 1s 
not possible to always have the 
best as the cost of the best places 
it out of reach of a great many, 
but in writing papers all women 
are on the same plane, as even the 
best writing paper does not cost 
much comparatively. 

The hard, practical, utilitarian 
reasons for having the best writing 
paper are that it 1s easier to write 
upon, it arrives in better shape 
through the wear and tear of the 
mails, the writing is more legible, 
andalso—this isa utilitarian reason 
too—produces a better impression 
of the sender upon the recipient. 





A Letter is a Courtesy 
LETTER is a courtesy — 


apolitenesstoafriend. Cour- 

tesy to others must not be done in 
a grudging or penny- saving spirit. 
When you give a friend a wed- 
ding present, you may not be able 
to afford an entire set of silver serv- 
ice, but the one piece that you do 
give must be solid silver. A single 
piece of solid silver is worth more 
as an expression of friendship than 
an entire teaservice of plated ware. 


A Tribute to Your Friend 


N the same way, your letter, 

which is also a little tribute to 
your friend, should be written 
upon the best writing paper that 
money can buy, because 1n the case 
of writing paper the very best costs 
so little that there is no excuse 
whatever for not using the best. 


The Best Writing Paper 


HE best writing paper is 

beyond question Crane’s 
writing paper. For over a hundred 
years writing paper has been made 
in the valley of the Berkshire Hills 
which compares in quality with 
that made anywhere in the world. 
Among the oldest of these mills 
are the Crane Mills, where Crane’s 
writing papers are made, among 
them Crane’s Linen Lawn. 


Crane’s Linen Lawn 


RANE’S Linen Lawn is 

looked upon by people who 
know as perhaps the best writing 
paper that has been made. Itis a 
perfectly white paper bearing the 
delicate imprint of the linen fabric 
which gives it its finish, made from 
such carefully selected rag stock, 
by suchcarefully watched processes, 
that the resulting paper is abso- 
lutely white and perfectly uniform 
in color. Hold a sheet of Linen 
Lawn to the light and you will 
note that beautiful; uniform tex- 
ture which is the ‘msite of a good 
Writing paper. Try it with your 
pen, and you will find that it 
receives the writing so easily that 
letter writing becomes a delight. 





Crane’s Linen Lawn 1s one of a number of Crane 


writing papers all of which are correct, though just 
now because of its fabric finish Crane’s Linen Lawn is 
perhaps the most popular. Other good writing papers 
are Crane’s Distaff Linen, Crane’s Early English, 
Crane’s Kid Finish and Crane’s Bond. 


Any one of Crane’s writing papers, called technic- 


cc 99 


ally by the trade ‘‘extra superfine.” is not only correct 
y Dy p 5 y 


for the purposes of social correspondence, but is also 


the finest example of paper-making that has been 


Grane s 
inenLawn 


is Made in many shades besides white. “Two ot these— 


produced. 


Aeroplane and Vintage—are new this winter. 


All first-class dealers in stationery carry Crane’s 
Linen Lawn, or can get it. If you have any dith- 
culty in buying it where you are and would like to see 
samples, we will send them free on receipt of request 
for them and the name of the dealer with whom you 


usually trade. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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This Spring and Summer 
wear Sherrette—the new- 
est and daintiest fabric of 
the season. Every season 
one fabric is the recognized 
leader. This Spring it 1s 





Sherreffe 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
“ HERRETTE is a sheer fabric, semi- 


lustrous. It has the appearance of linen 
with linen’s strength and durability. No 
matter how often you launder Sherrette it 
always looks fresh and new. 
For white dresses, lingerie of all kinds, shirt 
waists, baby clothes and evening frocks 
there is no material at the price, that equals 
Sherrette in daintiness and durability. 
Do not let the lowcost of Sherrette prejudice 
you. Compare it with expensive fabrics for 
texture—for strength—for finish and beauty. 

In addition to PLAIN WHITES, SHERRETTE 


comes in FANCY STRIPES and CHECKS, 
PRINTED PATTERNS and SOLID COLORS 


If your dealer does not handle Sherrette we will 
gladly send samples, if you will send us his name. 


SHERMAN & SONS CO. 


62-64 Leonard St., New York 


SHERRETTE I8 ONE OF 
THE POINTER BRAND 
FABRICS. WHERE YOU 
SEE THIS BRAND, YOU 
ARE SURE OF HONEST 
VALUE. 





REND TROIZ AT Movie 
HE MARK OF 
KHONEST VALUE 
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DINGEE. | 
Roses 


are positively the best grown, 
Sold on their own roots and 
warranted to grow. Plants sent to 
any point in the United States or Canada. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Write for the 


‘*Dingee Guide to Rose Culture’ 
for 1910—the leading rose cata- 
logue of America. 120 pages. 
Mailed free. Describes over 
1,000 varieties. Tells how 
to grow them and all other 
desirable flowers. We also 
sell the best flower and veg- 
etable seeds. Established 
1850. 70 greenhouses; 
large acreage of the finest 
Rose land in the country. 


The Dingee & Conard Co. 










































Box 28, West Grove, Pa. 











The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry’s Seeds to-day 
would havebeenimpossible to feel in 
any seeds two score of years 

ago. 

science of seed 

growing. 


exactly what you 

expect ofthem. For sale 

everywhere. FERRY’S 1910 
SEED ANNUAL Free on request. 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


OS) Rpt —tp 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the oc i tl on label 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, 150 engravings, 
photos, 30 fine colored plates, describes 65 
leading varieties of land and water-fowls, gives 
low prices of stock, eggs, incubators, poultry sup- 
plies, etc. Calendar for each month. How to care 
for poultry and all details. Only 10 cents. Send today. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 82, Rheems, Pa. 
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) | bln ORNAMENTAL FENCE | 


25 Designs, All Steel. 

Handsome, cheaperthan 
wood, more durable, Special 
prices to churches and ceme- 
teries. Don’t buy a fence until 
you get our free catalog. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
—— 408 North 8t., Kokomo, Ind. 





























WHEN I BECAME 
ENGAGED TO WILLIAM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


kissed me, regardless of the fact that we were 
in a public place. ‘‘I am so glad, Serepta,” she 
said. ‘‘I always knew that Professor Bertram 
would win out if he didn’t get discouraged. I 
am glad you are not going to make him wait 
any longer—at his time of life!” 

**Yes, he is not as young as he was,” said 
Adeline Terry, with her usual tact; ‘‘but I don’t 
think he can be as hard to get on with as people 
say, and what a brain he has! I have always 
thought, Serepta, how proud you must be to 
have him care for you.” 

For once Maud was silent. This was not a 
turn she had expected the conversation to take. 
She dropped her jaw and spluttered a little, but 
she couldn’t get out a word. Even in my embar- 
rassment I laughed over her discomfiture. 

‘*Yes, indeed,’”’ Mrs. Bronson chimed in; ‘‘and 
it means so much to have you take care of him 
and be interested in his work and everything.” 

Maud was making incoherent sounds and I 
saw that she was reviving. 

“It is so sensible,” cooed Adeline; ‘‘such a 
suitable marriage!” 


2383 They were all socertain about it that I began 
to feel I must be engaged to Professor Bertram 
in spite of myself. It was as though they were 
administering an anesthetic to me, and I were 
floating away to another country, where I should 
regain consciousness as the wife of Professor 
Bertram—a country where William had no 
existence. At this thought I caught hold of the 
edge of the table to stop my ghostly journey and 
exclaimed: ‘‘I am not engaged to Professor 
Bertram!” 

‘*But—you said you were going to be mar- 
ried,”’ stammered Eva. 

“‘T am going to marry William Norton.” 

There was a sudden silence in our corner of 
that tea-room. No one seemed to have any- 
thing to say, until Adeline, who is a regular 
adult ‘‘enfant terrible,’’ exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, are 
pe sure? Isn’t William Norton in love with 

arion Turner?” 


That seemed to break the spell. Everybody 
laughed, and Maud, who was quite herself now, 
said to Adeline: ‘‘Serepta ought to know whom 
she’s engaged to.” 

‘*But Marion ——” 

‘*That’s in the past.” 

‘And at present there is no past in the 
future,” I interrupted flippantly. 

{ could see that they didn’t know whether I 
was putting a brave front on my jealousy of 
Marion or really didn’t care, and [ didn’t quite 
know, myself. But about one thing there was 
no question. I was furiously angry at their 
thought that I must be going to marry Professor 
Bertram—that he was my only chance. Why 
he had been a friend of my father; he was old; 
he was bald; he was fairly mildewed and moth- 


eaten. Had I waited so long to marry a desic- 
cated remnant? But this inquiry answered 
itself. It was just because I had waited so long 


that they thought Professor Bertram was all I 
could get. 


23S8 As Maud and I were going home I detached 
my mind from what she was saying and thought 
over what this group of William’s friends had 
told me. I gathered that they were very much 
surprised at my good fortune and that they had 
doubts of my being able finally to lead William 
to the altar. I realized after what Adeline had 
said that the idea that William was in love with 
Marion Turner was probably widespread, and 
that there would be some sort of scene between 
us on the subject. Marion would herself relin- 
quish an admirer without much pain; the great 
bitterness would be to have others know that 
he had withdrawn. She was a self-constituted 
confidante-in-chief to all the men she knew. 
Although she posed as a good comrade, in reality 
her acquaintance with men was established on a 
sentimental basis. She always made herself a 
decorative figure in the landscape, so I was glad 
when she floated up to me at Mrs. Hildreth’s 
musical, like the apotheosis of a green corn- 
stalk. 

“So you’re really engaged at last, Serepta,” 
she murmured in a voice like a purling stream. 

‘*Yes, I’m engaged,” said I, ignoring the ‘‘at 
last.”’ 

“T thought you might marry some time; I 
always said you weren’t an old maid intention- 
ally. And there are many fine things about 
William —considering everything.” 

‘*Considering what in particular?” 

‘*Well, of course, Serepta, I can’t violate his 
confidence even for you—it wouldn’t be right; 
and he’s told me things he wouldn’t tell any one 
else. But Dll just say this: don’t be worried 
whatever any one says to you.” 

‘*You relieve my mind, Marion.” 

“‘[’m glad of that.” Then, with a sweet, 
frank glance from underneath her long lashes: 
‘*Has he told you his love affairs yet, Serepta? 
He used to be always telling them to me—he 
said my influence was so restful and precious to 
him. But I wouldn’t ask about them if I were 
you; there are so many they would bore you 
dreadfully—and you wouldn’t understand.” 

I came near spitting at her like an angry 
llama, but one couldn’t spit at Marion any more 
than at the spirit of spring or a nocturne or a 
sonnet; it was too out of keeping with her 
medieval beauty; but I could swear I heard 
‘*sudden serpents ‘hiss across her hair!” 





QW It was just after this that George Mason, 
William’s best friend, came to take tea with me. 

**You look awfully down, Serepta,’” he said, 
as he settled himself comfortably in a big chair. 
‘‘What’s the matter?” 

‘*There’s nothing really the matter,” I said. 
‘At least, I don’t think so. I feel as though 
there must be, but I can’t put my finger onit. I 
have just been talking with Marion Turner.” 

He sat up. ‘‘Oh, that woman!” he said. 
‘*T know it will brand me as no gentleman to say 
it, but she really is a cat.””_ I opened my eyes at 
him. ‘‘She doesn’t look like a cat, certainly. 
She looks like a sea-nymph or a Lorelei; and 
when she sends a long, green glance at you from 
under her blond eyelashes you feel as though 


you must be dreaming—but she is a cat just the 
same.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


WISTWEVE 


Pat. app. for. 


is the name of a new rug, handsomer, 
more desirable, and more practical than 
any other floor covering on the market. 


Twistweves come in all sizes, from 6 x 9 to 9 x 12, 
and in a great variety of colorings: rich dark tones for 
dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, and libraries; delicate 
blue, green and rose shades for bed-rooms and boudoirs. 


Twistweves are as handsome as good carpets, but 


cost much less—about half as much as any other floor 


covering of equally good appearance. 


They are espe- 


cially suited to modern methods of decoration. 


AMERICAN 


Ask your dealer for Twistweves. If 
he does not have them we will 
inform you where they can be 
bought. We send boo 
of Twistweve pat- 
terns free. 
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IRE MATTING CO. 


141-147 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





Kill them the easy way 


Just crush and 
distribute a Rat 
Bis-Kit about, and 


rats and 







A no mixing — no 
trouble. 


Rat Bis-Kit 


is sureand quick. Smell is 
irresistible to both rats 
and mice. ‘They Die Out- 
doors.” All druggists 15c 
a box —or direct prepaid. 


The Rat Biscuit Co. 





“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us _ his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Cheap as Wood 











We manufacture Lawn and Farm Fence. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it today. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


SWEET PEAS 


LIVINGSTON’S New Orchid-Flowered 
Giant Sweet Peas are unsurpassed. 


We will send 5 pack- 

r 0 ets, each a distinct 
0 and beautiful color. 
Our superb seed and rose catalogue 


Free rewritten and enlarged to 130 pages, 
lavishly illustrated with beautiful 
photo-engravings and colored plates. A com- 
plete catalogue of seeds, bulbs, roses, hardy shrubs, 
plants, small fruits, trees, etc. Send for it to-day. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
Famous for Tomatoes. 20 High St., Columbus, Ohio 











rid your house of 
mice. | 
No spreading— | 


| 


42 N. Limestone St., Springfield, 0. 


| 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent de 
posit, freight prepaid. DON’T PAY 
A CENT if you are not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a patr 
of tires trom anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our usheard cf 
h prices and marvelous new offers. 
ONE CENT is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do not wait, write it now. 
8, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at ha// usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. R 161, Chicago 


' 5 
‘ 


To introduce our high grade seeds we will send 
a regular size packet of 

Beet, Improved Blood Turnip, 

Lettuce, May King, 








0 Radish, Scarlet Turnip, White tipped, 
Nasturtium, Dwarf mixed, 

t Sweet Peas, Finest mixed, and a copy of our 
1910 Seed Catalogue for 10c. 


Remember, these are regular size packets worth 
25c., and should not be compared to those sent out in some 
collections. By all means send today for our Catalogue. 
Larger and better than ever. It’s FREE. 


M. H. BRUNJES & SON srooxten: x. ¥. 

























BROOKLYN, N. Y 
Try Mine FREE 


I still have a number of 
my fine QUEEN Incubators 
to put out on trial. Drop me 
aline. [ll send you ny new 
Incubator Book for you to 
pick out the size you want. 

I want to show you the incuba- 
tor that outhatches them all and 
that’s so well made. I prepay the 
freight and guarantee it for 5 years. 
Wickstrum, Queen Incubator Man, 

Box 104, Lincoln, Neb. 


Garden 


VICK’S =, GUIDE 


For 1910 


| 

We've made it better and more helpful than 
| the sixty that have preceded it. You need it 
| 

t 











to make your garden more successful—to know 
what is best to grow. Write for free copy. 


James Vick’sSons, 424 MainSt., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Ornamental Fence (00 ene 


teries, PublicGrounds. Also Wrought Iron Fence. Catalogue tree 
rite for Special Offer 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 121, Decatur, Ind. 





Don’t Throw it Away Does Your Granite Dish 


or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


USE Ad (Ay 2) Se 


5 They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin, 
rm) brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
> etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 
use them; fit any surface; three million in_use. 
Send for sample package. 10c. Compete package 
assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co.,Box 100, Amsterdam,N. Y. 



















If ordered together we 
send both for $10. 

§ Freight paid east of Rock- 
ies. Hot water, copper tanks, 
double walls, double glass doors. 
Free catalog describes them. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co. 
Box 39 Racine, Wis. 
















=A 125 Egg Incubator 
E and Brooder "sor $10 
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want 
you to : 
letussend | 
youa beau- 
tiful rose 
bush at 
planting time 
practically free 
—guaranteed to 
bloom. 


i 

For nearly half a century certain mem- 

| bers of our firm have been the recognized 

rose-growing authorities of America. 
We have hundreds of varieties of exquisite 

roses, some of which are very rare and very 

expensive —costing as high as $10.00 a bush. 

We guarantee them to bloom. 


In order that you may know our roses as we 
know them, we will do this : 


Send you a Rose 


| 
} 
at planting time—best for your locality — | 
guaranteed to bloom, | 
Also our 132 page = to “ The best Roses 
in America’”’ and other flowers. 
And a coupon valued at 25c on a $1 order or 
good for our new of { 
the most instructive and int 
published. 
All above for 10c to cover delivery charges. 
This is our special prove up offer. We would sug- 
gest your taking advantage of it i diately as un- 


ow to Grow Roses’ - 





g rose 





doubtedly thousands of rose-growers and amateur 
flower lovers will take advantage of it. Address 
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MAULE’S SEEDS 
ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 
is the reason why for many years past I have 
done such an enormous seed business. 67,801 
customers in Pennsylvania alone, with almost half 
a million the world over. My New Seed Book for 
1910 is a wonder; contains everything in seeds, 
bulbs and plants worth growing. Weighs 12 
ounces, contains over 600 illustrations, 192 pages. 
Any gardener sending his name on a postal card 

can have it for the asking. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1746 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
c= Send 5 cents (stamps), and if you mention 


this magazine I will enclose in the catalogue 
a packet of the above choice pansy seed. 











GREGORY’S 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


50 cents worth for 10 cents 


package Aster Giant Comet, mixed, 5c. 
package Tall Zinnia, mixed,. ... q 
package Candytuft, mixed, .... 5c. 
package Petunia, fine, mixed, . Sec. 
package Mignonette, sweet, .... 5c. 
package Poppy, double, mixed, .. 5c. 
package Coreopsis, mixed, ny iy Cg ‘ 
package Phlox Drummondi, mixed, 5c. 
package Pansy,mixed, ...... . 
package Bachelor Buttons, .... SC. 

The above ten packages by mail postpaid for 10 cents in coin, 
together with our handsome calendar and our profusely illus- 
trated catalogue for 1910. With the above collection we will 
enclose a certificate worth 25 cents. 
If returned with $1 you may select 
seeds in packages or ounces to the 
value of $1.25. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 





Hardy plants, roses, shrubs,trees, etc., 
tor creating beautiful landscape effects. 
We grow everything needed to im- 
»xrove home surroundings whether of 
modest cottage or stately mansion. Also 
public grounds of all kinds. Our years 
»t experience from our landscape depart- 
ment is at our patrons’ service FREE. 
Let us assist you in making your 
grounds artistic and a delight to cultured 
tastes. Write for free catalog 

WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 

_ Dept. 450, Sidney, Ohio 
Florists—Nurserymen—LandscapeGardeners 







































and the addresses of two flower-loving 
friends and I will send you @ choice 
packets of pure fresh seed: Loyal 
Show Pansies, 100 colors; Sweet Peas, 
over 40 varieties; Asters, finest mixed; 
Nasturtiums, Madam Gunther. Also, 
Sree, ** Floral Culture’’ and my hand- 
somely illustrated 17th Annual Catalog. 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 


(Pioneer Seedswoman) (One hour's 


Send Me 8 Cents— 








WHEN I BECAME — 
ENGAGED TO WILLIAM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


I began to feel better and beamed at George, 
putting two more lumps of sugar in his tea than 
he liked. 

‘‘And she’s always carrying on pink love 
affairs with every body—that is, they are pink, as 
far as she is concerned, but she believes them to 
be much more vivid on the man’s part. She 
thinks of herself as an incarnate inspiration. 
She has the effect of coming around on the velvet 
foot and purring at your knee. But you don’t 
is to waste any time being friendly with 
ner.”” 

It seemed to me I was never so fond of George 
in my life. 


$3 It was at Mrs. Collins’s ‘‘At Home” that I 
met Miss Arden, the bosom friend of Juliet 
Phillips, to whom William had once been engaged. 
She looked me over and I felt there was nothing 
from my hatpins to my shoeties which escaped 
her. Ido not suppose that she really had X-ray 
eyes, but I felt them burrowing through me and 
focusing on a hook that was off the back of my 
dress. I donot know why she should haveshown 
such a magnificent scorn of me; I admired her, 
while I cowered under it. I was only taking 
what her friend Juliet had discarded. I felt very 


_ small and mean as I reflected on the situation. 


In her eyes I was a wearer of cast-off garments, 
an eater of broken meats. It was as though 
I had bought William at a rummage sale. I 
despised myself—looked at through her eyes; 
and tried to sneak away. But, when I thought 
it over, this woman hadn’t said a disagreeable 
thing to me—in words. She had merely wrapped 
herself in a freezing courtesy, tempered with a 
fine scorn. 


I think it was at the Symphony concert, 
where we went with a large party, that we met 
the lady from New York. She was a charming 
person, amazingly well dressed, and what you 
might call an automatic fascinator. It never 
occurred to her that it was possible to evade the 
insistence of her eyes. Whether she had really 
not heard of our engagement or only pretended 
to be ignorant of it I do not know, but anyway 
she appropriated William—to the amusement of 
the rest of the company and his own evident 
embarrassment. 

When we were all ready to go home the 
lady from New York came and hung upon his 
arm. 

‘*William is coming to supper with me,’’ she 
said. ‘* You won’t any of you mind, I am sure. 
We are such old friends and he wants to have 
a chance to talk with me by myself.” 

William gasped and flushed, and I detected 
him in the act of trying to disengage his arm. 
Everybody was waiting for me to speak, and I 
said: 

**T should think Mr. Norton or any other man 
would be delighted at the chance. Come, 
Tommie,” I added to my cousin, ‘‘we must 
hurry, or Mrs. Gordon’s rarebit will be all 
spoiled.’””? And wedashed away. Glancing back 
I saw William slowly descending the marble 
staircase, with a thunderous expression on his 
brow and a charming lady hanging like a tassel 
from his arm. 

Nothing more amusing than this had happened 
during our whole engagement; but William 
didn’t seem to take my ridicule in the proper 
spirit. It seemed that after supper she had 
thought from his sulkiness that he had a head- 
ache, and she had insisted on dabbing his head 
with a cologne he hated. 

**T stood it all very well,” he said, ‘“‘until I 
smelled that lilac—that was too much, and I 
fled.” 

But I rather admired the lady from New York 
myself; she was so competent and certain of 
herself. 


23 One day I was surprised over the tea-table 
by the advent of a soulful creature in a sage- 
green picture gown. She wavered across the 
room toward me and subsided rhythmically upon 
the divan. It had been years since I met her, 
and at that time she was chiefly noted for a 
melancholy taste in verse. A few years before I 
had heard that she was quite desperate about 
William, and rumor said that she had even asked 
him to marry her. Now she looked me care- 
fully over with brimming eyes, swayed toward 
me, laid a cold hand upon mine, and said she 
had so longed to see me again. 

‘*William Norton is such a wonderful man, 
Serepta, that I feel it is a great privilege to meet 
any one he considers worthy to be his wife.” 

I gasped at this. It had not been pointed out 
to me in exactly that light before. 

**T have known him long and well,”’ she said. 
‘*T hope, Serepta, that you will try and under- 
stand him; he has such a deep spiritual nature— 
such a beautiful poetic feeling in all that he says 
and does. Now, why don’t you study botany?” 
she continued, as with absolute inspiration. ‘‘He 
used to be so interested in it, and it will be a 
bond between you. I would be very glad to send 
you a copy of Bronson’s ‘Plant Life’ which he 
gave me. It is all carefully marked, and you 
would not have any trouble in telling a monocot- 
yledon from a diocotyledon after a little prac- 
tice. I will send the book over. Promise that 
you will study it,” and the cold hand was 
pressed hard upon my wrist. 

I snatched my hand away. 

**T don’t care at all for botany,’’ I said in a 
loud, unpoetic voice. ‘‘I don’t want to pull up 
a lot of little plants by the roots that never did 
me any harm. I think it is a mean thing todo, 
and, besides, you get all dirty.”’ 

Her eyes filled again and she looked at me 
despairingly. I could see that she thought that 
no one so physically robust as I could possibly 
have the necessary spiritual force to aid in 
William’s development. This visit was, on the 
whole, a great comfort to me. It made me feel 
that in saving William from the clutches of this 
jellyfish I was doing him a great kindness. 

Some of his friends I talk over with William, 
and about others I keep my thoughts to myself. 
On the whole, it seems to me that William must 
have known what he was doing when he asked 
me to marry him. He had apparently looked 
over the ground of his wide acquaintance pretty 
carefully. 


CONCLUDED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL 
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SEED 20 CTS. PER PKT. 3 PKTS. FOR 50 CTS. POSTPAID. 


This is positively the GREATEST new Fruit and the best NOVELTY of modern times. These are 
facts which no one can get away from. The proofs are overwhelming in number and conclusive in 
character. Grown last year by 350,000 people. 

Fruit blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry in looks and taste. Unsurpassed for eating raw 
cooked, canned or preserved in any form. This great garden fruit is equally valuable in hot, dry, cold 
or wet climates. Easiest plant in the world to grow, succeeding anywhere and yielding great masses of 
rich fruit all summer and fall. The greatest boon tothe family garden ever known. Leaves and branches 
are also used for greens and are superb. Everybody can and will grow it. 

Luther Burbank of California, the world famous plant wizard, originated the Wonderberry and turned 
it over to me to introduce. He says of it: ‘This absolutely new berry plant is of great interest and 
value as it bears the most delicious, wholesome and healthful berries in utmost profusion and always 
comes true from seed.”’ 

Mr. John Burroughs (well-known author), West Park, N.Y., 
says: ‘‘My visit to you was well worth while, if only to see that 
wonderful Wonderberry. I could hardly credit my eyes when you 
led me in the midst of those vines, each one spreading three or four 
feet over the ground and loaded with fruit. As you lifted up the sell lots next spring. I know of no fruit or vegetable of easier 
under branches they were literally black with berries, and the marvel culture. I find it extremely prolific and of long season in bear- 
was that much of the fruit had been hanging there since July (nearly ing. Its rich color and fine flavor make it one of the very best 
3 months) and was sound and sweet. And that pie we had for des- berries for jelly; and made into pies—well, it has got them all 
sert at dinner! Surely, I neverate a more delicious pie in my life.’’ beat to a frazzle."’ 

K. 8S. Enochg, writing te the ‘‘Tribune,"’ Hammond, La., 
August 5th, 1909, says: ‘I havehandled the Wonderberry this year. 
Planted in the open ground in March. Began gathering berries in 
June. The plants here will easily produce $250 per acre before 
August Ist. The plants bear enormously and the fruit is delicious 
and sells readily in the markets.’’ 

Mr. E. 8. Miller, Director of the New York State Agricultural 
Experimental Station, says: ‘' The Wonderberry appears to be a 
very good thing, particularly on poor soil. I have seen it growing 
and fruiting abundantly in pure sand. Another great quality is the 
long keeping of the fruit, after it is picked. I have some that were same, and must confess that though I am very food of good pies / 
picked and shipped to me four weeks ago that are still good.” sever ate such a delicious pie before. My! but it was good.” 

READ my Catalogue for full description, culture, uses, etc. Also scores of testimonials from well- 
known and reputable people all over the country. Read the ‘‘ Crime of the Wonderberry.”’ 

THE SUNBERRY isan improved form of the Wonderberry, which proved so satisfactory last year. It is 
greatly superior to the original type, and I alone have genuine seed. : 

SEED 20c. per pkt.; 3 pkts. for 50c.; 7 for $1.00. Agents Wanted, $12,000 in cash offers. 

With every packet of seed I send a booklet giving 99 Receipts for using the fruit, raw, cooked, 
canned, preserved, jellied, spiced, pickled, jams, syrup, greens, etc. It is superior for any of these uses. 
Also a copy of my 152-page Catalogue with every order. 

MY GREAT CATALOGUE of Flowers and Vegetable Seed, Bulbs, Plants and Rare and New Fruits 
FREE to all who apply, 152 pages, 500 illustrations, and colored plates. 1 have been in business 35 years 
and have half a million customers all over the country. Complete satisfaction guaranteed to everyone. 
Do not fail to see the many great Novelties | am offering this year of which the SUNBERRY is the 
greatest ever known. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


P. S.—This offer will not appear again. Write for Sunberry seed, and Catalogue at once. 








D. 8. Hall, Wichita, Kansas, says: ‘‘I sold seed of the 
Wonderberries to thirty different parties last spring, and twenty- 
nine of them are well satisfied with it and recommend it. The 
other one planted it in soil too heavily fertilized. I think I can 


Robert Breuning, Chef of the Union League Club, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says: ** Having tried the new berry called the 
Wonderberry, I wish to say that it is indeed a most delicious berry, 
and as a berry for culinary use in making pies, etc., it is un- 
surpassed and cannot be recommended too highly, the berries 
having a delightful flavor.” 


Oscar E. Binner (Publishing Co.), Chicago, Ill.: ‘‘A few 
weeks ago our grocer notified Mrs. Binner that he hada fine lot of 
Burlank’s Wonderberries. We bought some and made a pie of 





EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


COUNTS AS CASH 


To secure for our annual catalogue the largest possible circulation, we 
make the following unusual offer: To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and whoencloses Ten Cents (in stamps) we will 
mail the catalogue described below and also send free of charge our 
**HENDERSON’’ COLLECTION OF SEEDS, containing one packet each 
of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant Vic- 
toria Asters, Mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato 
and /lenderson'’s Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon envelope, which when 
emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order amounting to $1,00 and upward. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


is the title of our 1910 catalogue. It is a book of 200 pages with 700 
photo engravings direct from nature, 8 superb colored and duotone 
plates of vegetables and flowers. Complete and thorough in every 
respect, it embodies the results of sixty years practical experience. 
We believe it is the best we have ever issued, and the premier 
horticultural publication of the year. 






















In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy 
of our Garden Guide and Record, which we consider one of our most 


valuable publications. A handbook of condensed cultural information 
of which one of our customers who has had an advance copy, says: 
“tis themostcomplete, concise and comprehensivebookofitskind.” 








PETER HENDERSON & CO. seis’, 
ek Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


y, 


Hundredsof car lots of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
FIVE FOR 
packets GI VEN rua 
Does it pay me tomake this gift? 


1200 acres, 50 in hardy Roses, 

none better grown. 44 green- 

, housesofPalms, Ferns, Ficus, 

Sure! In fact it brings so many replies Geraniums and other things 

thas, inctuding the value of a po Pi too numerous to mention. 

less than when theseed is not given—besides Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, 

I want you to try my Sasies Pieper Sete. : Small Trees, etc., by mail postpaid. Safe arrival 

oil i somo Of Gaur tema tos recelend it~ and satisfaction guaranteed, Immense stock of 

ind you so state and give me the addresses | SUPERB CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. 

of two other flower growers will send 50 choice collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. 
with it a coupon good for 


Elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE. Send for it today 
; Five Full Packages of Flower Seeds, and see what values we give for your money. Direct 
your selection from 40 kinds] list at 3c each ; also my 


booklet, ‘Culture of Flowers,” All postpaid. 


deal will insure you the best at first cost. 56 years. 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman, THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
3012 Aldrich Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Box 13, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
WORTH FOR Cc 
50¢ "a" SEEDS em 10 


1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mix- 
ture; 2 Pkts. Pansies, 
Fuller’s Extra Giant ¢ 
Mixed,100 kinds; 1Pkt. 
Carnations, linest Mix 
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American Beauty 


ROSES 


~ Most magnificent and 


a, 


















= beautiful of all roses 
ture, and 1 Pkt. Sweet You can grow them as well 
Peas, Extra Large as other roses. Heller’s 


Roses are famous all over 
’ 


America. Write to-day fora 
free copy of our new book, 


’ 
‘‘Roses of the Garden’ 

illustrating and describing all the ; 
varieties, and showing you how to avoid 
failure. Also describes our won 
derful new Rose, Jeannette 
Heller, the ideal garden rose, 
a light blush pink and beautifully 
shaded. We pay expressage 


on all orders. 
HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
American Beauty Specialists 


Box 1, New Castle, 


Flowering, Mixed, 
40 varieties. 

To get our new color- | 
plated Catalog into the | 
hands of as many flower- | 
lovers as possible, we will 
send the above 5 packets of | 
First-Class Seeds for only | 

10 cents, postage paid. 

Our Garden Annual for 
1910, containing all the 
finest Seeds, Plants and 

Bulbs, FREE for the ask- 
ing. Write today. 

J. ROSCOE FULLER &CO., 
Box 202, Floral Park, N.Y. i 
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Q The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1910 
WHEN ACTORS PLAY 
TO AN AUDIENCE OF ONE 


| 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 








Get Our New Book 
of Plans 


9? 

“Low Cost Modern Homes | with his foot until he churns out every word, 
ve | then when the word is uttered he cries: “Stop! 
For 25c in silver and 10c There’s your whole play; put all your soul into 
it; think of what has led up to it. Don’t speak 
memorized lines, but lines that you are thinking 
and feeling. Something like this.’ And with 
that, pushing farther back on his head his little 
Fedora hat, Mr. Frohman will act out the entire 
scene, losing himself absolutely in its dialogue, 
telling the story of the scene and its significance 
to the whole olay in arunning-fire comment as 
he acts. And then, with a ‘‘There you are! 
Do you see? Now, shall we try that again, or 
do you want to go on with the next scene ?”— 

everybody gets a new grip on the play. 

This last is a very frequent as it is a surprising 
habit with Mr. Frohman at rehearsals—that of 
suddenly sharing the direction of the play with 
the actors, instead of too persistently idivieg 
them over hurdle after hurdle of corrections and 
changes. Naturally, the actors’ usual wish is 
“*to go over it again.”” The famous drinking 
| scene in ‘‘The Masked Ball,” which first brought 
| fame to Miss Maude Adams, was rehearsed 

ninety-two times and until three o’clock in the 





spend this spring from $40 to 
$1,000 on a piece of home decorat- 
ing, exterior or interior, our ‘‘Dutch 
Boy Paint Adviser No. S,”’ though 
free, is worth at least an expert 
adviser’s fee—say five per cent. of 
the expected expenditure. 
@ We have one reserved, free, for 
every property-owner who wants 
practical, authoritative directions 
and suggestions on the selections 
of harmonious colors, shrubbery 
arrangement for outside, drapery 
and rugs for interior, and the prop- 
er mixing and use of white lead and 
linseed oil for painting various surfaces. 
iano eee =! @ No property-owner can afford to 
| ae | ee permit the use of anything but the best in build- 
| $3 Coming down from the stage and still stimu- ° . . e 
lated with the nervous tension that comes of ing or decorating his home. Arguments for in- 
opt ape phen piper rg lr ag ferior substitutes sometimes seem plausible but in 
Roum snugly Wa top ta nite a practice the genuine—the standard—thing is the 
it all, half to himeeif and half to whoever hap- cheapest in the end. Paint made of white lead 
Penl’s vitality,” he said to an actor once at a and pure linseed oil remains the veliable paint. 
patie weiidy  vadlig, Asean may have 10 Ask your painter if this isn’t so. 
his head the Snest possibie conception of a part, q Old patrons as well as new are re- 
the subtlest of theories, the cleverest of thought- quested to note that our white lead is 
now packed in steel kegs, dark gun- 
metal finish, instead of oak kegs as 
heretofore. The Dutch Boy Painter 
trade mark is on the side of these new 
kegs, as of the old, and is your guaranty 


out characterizations, but they are not worth 
that you are getting our pure white lead. 


thinking about if he hasn’t the necessary vitality 

to project these thoughts over the footlights. 
The Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. S is free to anyone 
contemplating painting or decorating of any kind. Address 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


on; but it isn’t—it’s plain, ordinary vitality of 
mind and body working as one. Do you see?” 
An office in each of the following cities: 
Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland 


Of course the actor ‘‘sees’”—who wouldn’t see 
it? And when you come to think of it, isn’t 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


for postage. 
CC gins op over one hundred new de- 





signs of practical homes, from $1,500 to 
$3,000, giving floor plans, exterior views, 
This 


cost of each house and = of plans. i 
1, but you can get it 


bodk sells regularly for 
for 25c and 10c postage. 

We will save you two-thirds of the usual 
architect’s fee and guarantee satisfaction. 


We have planned over 6,000 homes through- | 
out the world, and in every case saved money 
for our customers. 















Design No. 52— costing about $2,200. 
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that the neatest of definitions for good acting: 
‘*vitality of mind and body working as one” ? 

Charles Frohman’s most characteristic trait 
as a builder of plays—and his own saying of 
himself is that he ‘‘ would rather build one good 
play than ten empty theaters”—is that he 
enjoys working for the right singing of a single 
song as much as for the right acting of a great 
dramatic scene. : 

This frequent sense of accomplishment, taken 
along with the inexhaustible excitement of a vast 
game of chance, is what makes the theatrical 
business to Mr. Frohman the most fascinating 
66 . . ”? in the world. And when Charles Frohman 

California Bungalows was recently asked why he did not retire he 
simply answered: ‘‘Retire? You would not 
leave a closely-played ball game at the end of 
the fifth inning, would you?” 


Blue-print plans of this house, complete, 
for only $10. 


“‘Palatial Modern Homes”’ 


Contains double houses, flats and large dwell- 
ings, from $3,500 to $20,000. Sent for 25¢ 
and 12c postage. 


‘Cottages and Bungalows’’ 


This book has 68 designs of small houses cost- 
ing $300 to $9,000, and will be mailed to any 
address for 25¢ and Se postage. 








New York Boston St. Louis 


Contains 60 first-class bungalows, from $500 up. 
The best book of its kind published. Price, 
25c and 5c postage. 


Our Monthly Magazine, $1.00 


Send us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to ‘‘Art 
in Architecture,’ a monthly magazine devoted 
to the home. 


| 
J. H. DAVERMAN & SON | 


Architects 
129 Murray Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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| HINTS FOR CONVALESCENT 
CHILDREN 
By E. K. Metcalf 


wae HERE is nothing more valuable 
}to a tired mother in amusing 


















“The Range 
That Pays 


You would For Itself.” 


| never dream of the endless 
H amount of amusement these 











ye faithful friends afford unless you 
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Here are two illuminative pictures illus- 


trating why our cut glass has more beauti- 


ful qualities than others. 
Number one shows a pressed blank, that 
is the pattern pressed into the glass: 
Number two represents a solid blank. 





No. 2 

Hawkes Cut Glass is cut from a solid 
blank. Every piece of it. 

The difference in the finished article is 
unmistakable. The pressed blank is dull, 
lustreless. Its appearance is that ofa cheap, 
moulded article. Glass cut from a pressed 
blank may be easily detected by passing 
the fingers lightly over the inside of the 
article. Wherever the cutting on the out- 


No. 1 


side is deepest a slight swelling on the in- | 


side will be noticeable to the touch. 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


ws genuine cut glass 
Cut from the solid blank it is absolutely 


have tried it for yourself. Start with some 
happy suggestion that some good mother has 
tried and proved successful with her own chil- 
dren, and before you realize it you have thought 
of half a dozen new possibilities. Perhaps the 
children may have some good ideas on the sub- 
ject. Ifso they will enjoy the game all the more. 

Here is one game which has afforded much 
fun, and is also valuable in that it develops 
imagination and a keen sense of observation. 

First, the children cut out a number of pic- 
tures which please their fancy. Place these face 
downward and deal one to each player. The 
child sitting at the left of the dealer looks care- 
fully at his picture and begins a story, bringing 
into it everything he sees in his picture. Then 
the next child continues the same story, intro- 
ducing everything in his picture, and so on till 
every one has had a part in the story. 

These magazine games have the advantage 
of giving much pleasure and costing nothing, 
which, in cases where fumigation is necessary, 
is quite an important factor. 

‘*Nonsense” is another game of many possi- 
bilities, which has helped while away many a 
pleasant hour. Cut out a number of advertise- 
ments. If the children are able to do the cut- 
ting, that alone provides entertainment for a 
while; only, great care should be taken not to 
allow their young eyes and nerves to get over- 
tired. When we have some forty slips we are 
ready to begin this game. 

Deal the advertisements and then 
read a story—the ‘‘Three Bears” is a good one 
to choose; leave a blank for every noun, which 


all out 





COOKS 2 DAYS 


ON 1 DAY’S FUEL 


The CONTROL Range is _ unique in construction — | 


successfully designed to minimize fuel cost. Front 
and side drafts discarded. Air is admitted directly 
beneath oven. Draft so sensitive, so easily controlled 
as to give as much or little heat as desired —and to 
waste none of it. 

Burning coke in a CONTROL Range, you spend 
40c. for fuel where you formerly paid $1.00; with 
coal you save 30c. on the $1.00. 

ave your stove dealer deliver to you a 


CONTROL RANGE 


On 90 Days’ Free Trial 


Thus learn, without obligation to buy, the exceptional advan- 
tages of the CONTROL Range—acooking stove that actually holds 
fire 20 hours! Whether you want fast or slow baking, the oven is 
equally hot all over. An attractive, high-class range. 

lf the dealer fails to provide you, please notify us at once and 
receive our free Stove Book. We will then ship you direct on 
90 days’ free trial, freight paid, any stove listed in catalogue. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N. Y. 





5 Carpets Curtains Blankets 


From the Mill 
We Pay Freight 





That you can save money buying 
rugs, Carpets, blankets and curtai.s 
from themill is a certainty. You can 


make 
SILVA 
Putz 
the only 
perfect 
Silver 
Polish 


your 
Dealers 
name 
and 
receive 


: V.SA. 
NACE Mase Reus. U.S. Pat. Ort 


American Metal Polish Co. 
90 Winslow Ave..West Somerville,Mass. 











Finish Your Floors 


Just as You Want Them 
For Rugs or Otherwise 


Sanitary, Artistic and Serviceable 
With the “Original” 


GRIPPIN’S 
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be Pasta : os d , - | buy the well known REGAL RUGS, 
i flawless. The inside is perfectly smooth. the children supply by reading a slip. Read in 3 reversible, a//-wool finish, many 
is mae it, 7 + 7 | ae ,ay =e >. 2. a aan ees +3%) patterns, for the remarkably low 
H It has a brilliance, a beauty only equaled _ way the _— ay course, nonsense from 3 price of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO Fl r Cc ack Filler and 
Hy by that of the diamond. aoe to nin egg a cere: i ART RUG at $1.85 is the greatest oo r 
al When held to th igh awkes ments fit in exceedingly well, and then there are 4 rug value known. Just think! ee 
i onan held to the light Hawkes Cut | peals of merriment from the children, ‘ ee ee Se Finishes 
i} ass IS as Clear as Crystal. Another game is made with the help of an % new illustrated catalogue— No. 12, | : 
i YT At the best dealers. No piece without this old pack of cards and some paste. Cut out % eros eee Sanne ene Coctens Inexpensive and sim- 
fe trade-mark engraved on it is genuine, — lf two advertisements of a kind and paste them a seneiead on a waoeus at ple to apply. Our 
iy your dealer oo not sell Hawkes Cut here and there on the cards. Have one odd MAOOT FOU can Save. | | eae eA booklet, full instruc- 
i€ ass, write for address of one who does, advertisement and play the game like “Old UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. | ert an : tions el er Oe 
if T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N.Y. Maid.” Or have sets of four pictures of a kind, 2456-2462 Jasper Street, Phila. | 7. . A f 
it a tate a ona rae marking the cardsI,II, III, IV. Paste them over | ; | LIKE THIS} \\ oF any WOSt, eS. 
ix¢ goods, silks and fine cotton waistings in | Old cards. Play the game the sameas “Authors” | SHOEMAKER’S pea bi WRITE NOW 
it . every ‘wees senerene, goods; popular | — the child having the most books wins. f BOOK on | ero | . . 
credit to responsible imitans | And so one might go on from scrapbooks, gus Grippin Mfg. Co. 
iy 
it 


National Dress Goods Co., Dept.75,260 W.Broadway,N.Y. City 


100 $5.40 | 


Announcements Han mgraved. Including two sets of | 
envelopes and Express Paid. 100 Visiting Cards Engraved in Script 
style, 90c. ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 Walnut &t., Phila. 


and Almanac for 1910 has 224 pages with many j Pals 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all i 23 be 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseases | ¢ 
and remedies. All about Incubators, their prices | e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
and their operation. All about poultry houses : : a : : i 
and how to build them. It’s an encyclopedia e ae rae States, ones 
of chickendom, You need it. Only 15c. samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
C. C. Shoemaker, Box 728, Freeport, Ill. | L.OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


paper-doll houses, card games, story games, 
through an infinite variety of amusements, all 
accomplishing their purpose if they brighten | 
those long, tedious hours for the children, and 
so help the mother to meet that oft-repeated 

question: ‘*What can we do now?” | 





Dept.3, Newark,N.Y. 
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MOCK TURTLE SOUP (TOMATO SOUP 
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DRESSING a er SWEET POTATOES 


KNOX RELISH) | — GRAVY 
/ ——— ‘CRANBERRY SAUCE) 


-_—-—'>'—— 


(FRUIT SALAD) GRAPE SHERBET) 
/ ae ae 
—. PIE) ASSORTED CAKES 
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COFFEE 





CHEESE pammiiiaiie. 
CANDIES) 


> me 


iia . 
Pure Plain ° 
Knox spaiiing Gelatine 
garnishes the meats, gives body to the jells, 
stiffens the sauces and gravies, thickens 
the soup, gives consistency to the ices 
and the ice cream and is the basis for 




















Delicious Desserts 


Revised edition of ‘* Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,”’ our 
illustrated book of new recipes, free on request for your grocer’s 
name, Pint sample for 2c. stamp and your grocer's name. 


Charles B. Knox Co., 113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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An Ever-Dry Salt 
Only 10c a Year 


You can have salt on your table like the salt 
you see in hotels—salt that always flows freely, 
never clogs. Yet it isn’t mixed with starch. 

















You can have the finest, purest, saltiest salt 
that was ever made. And the cost is only 10 cents 
per year over soggy, coarse, impure bag salt. 

Simply ask for Shaker Salt. 


Purified Salt 


Every table salt save Shaker contains considerable gypsum. Gypsum is prac- 
tically plaster of paris—a pebble former —a basis of 
gravel and gall stones. 

We remove this gypsum by an elaborate process 
the only one known — and we own it. Shaker Salt is 
safe; but every substitute contains this dangerous 
impurity. We can prove this by Government tests. 
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We 


Sanitary Salt 


Shaker Salt comes in a_ paraffined box, proof 
against dampness, odors and dirt. It can’t be con- 
taminated. Each box has our patent spout for con 
venience in pouring. 

You can get this fine-grained, dainty, dry salt any- 
where if you insist on it. You would not then go 
without it for fifty times what it costs. 

Sold by all good grocers. Price (east of the 
Rockies) toc per box. Be sure of the name— 
Shaker Salt. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
St. Clair, Mich. (20) 


Diamond Crystal is the only salt 99 7-10% 
pure, as proven by Government test. 

| Each box of Shaker Salt contains a library slip, good for 

). magazines and books. 


























Nature’s Best 
in HEINZ Ketchup 


iJesggue 








Protect 
Yourself 
by 
Reading 
All 
Food 


Labels 
Carefully 


Contains 
No 
Benzoate 


of 
Soda 


or 


Other 
Drugs 


HEINZ 


Tomato Ketchup 


Fresh material and clean preparation make drugs of any 








57 
VARIETIES 
PURE FOOD PRODUCTS. 

omy 


conve tees ov 
ha HEINE Ce PrrTBOURG. UA 





kind unnecessary in prepared foods. 

Heinz Ketchup keeps because of its pure quality. This 
quality begins with especially-grown tomatoes. Fresh from 
the fields, they are prepared and blended with Heinz pure 
spices, refined granulated sugar, superior table vinegar of Heinz 
make, the usual condimental seasoning and nothing else. 

All prepared in clean kitchens, by 
clean peo} le, with clean equipment —_ 


Every One of Heinz 57 Varieties is Pure 
Thousands of visitors annually witness their preparation 
in Heinz Model Kitchens. 


Other Heinz good things are Mince Meat, Cranberry Sauce, 
Fruit Preserves, Apple Butter, Euchred Pickle, Sweet Pickles. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, London 


Member American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products 
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PATENT PENDING 
Sree sample card 





This Beautiful Sample Card 


—showing in real silk 80 of the newest shades and several large sam- 


ples of R. & T. Silks, will be sent at your request WITHOUT CHARGE. 


We are desirous that every reader of this magazine shall know 


the Genuine RR. éZ Silks and we take this means of 


protecting your interests as well as our own. 


DOGERS & THOMPSON are pioneers in the manufacturing of Shantung and Pongee 

Silks in America. Their product, though widely imitated. has never been eaualed. 

In beauty, distinctiveness and wearing qualities their silks surpass any made. In price 
they are extremely moderate and the best values in the world. 


Genuine RR. é& Z Silks are sold by leading Dry Goods 


Stores everywhere. Don’t accept a substitute. Look for this mark 
on the selvage— 


Genuine R &7Z Silks 


The style name of each fabric is also stamped on the selvage with 
the trade mark. We mention three of the highly favored 
R. & T. Silks— 


is the best and most beautiful Shantung silk 
ever sold for $1.00 a yard. 





” 


RWI is a heavier Shantung of marvelous quality and 
richness, at a little higher price. 


‘Salome is an exquisite demi-satin finish Shantung which 








Cy 


surpasses in distinctiveness, beauty and popularity 
any silk in this country or Europe. 


Se 
SEER 


Samples of the above mentioned silks are included in the beautiful sample card illustrated 
above, which we shall be glad to send you. 








APPLES a0 PELE REIL 


2 eg 


R. & T. Black Shantungs are all dyed in the skein by a process original with us. They 
are true, perfect black and positively will not rub or crock. They are the most perfect 
black Shantungs in the world. 


ROGERS & THOMPSON 


Manufacturers and Originators of Genuine R. & T. Shantung and Pongee Silks 


69 Mercer St., N. Y. City 
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Cleans House 
for 3 Cents 


FREE TRIAL—Sent Anywhere 














my 
| 
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his wonderful little machine cleans all 
floor-coverings thoroughly, because it com- 
bines brushing with suction. 


u know how hard it is to remove adhered dirt 
from carpets and rugs. The Hoover has a rapidly 
revolving brush, like “that in a cz arpet sweeper, which 

hes up the pile of the carpet and loosens the dirt. 
Then the powerful suction fan right behind the brush 
sucks up everything —fine dust, scraps of paper, pins, 
burnt matches, cloth cuttings and large partic ‘les of 
d This suction opening is 12 inc hes wide, so you 
( go over the floor in a third of the time usually 
requ ired, The pile of the carpet is left standing 
upright, bright and fresh as new. 


You simply. guide the machine—the little motor 
does the work, at an average cost of three cents a 
week for current. So simple you can understand and 
operate it the first time. 

We furnish extra nozzle attachments for cleaning 
curtains, furniture, and for blowing up pillows, mat- 
tresses and drying hair, but we do not recommend 
their use on the floor, as the constant hard rubbing 
of metal nozzles on carpets necessary to remove ad- 
hered dirt is apt to wear off the pile. The only part 
of the cleaning mechanism of the Hoover which 
touches the carpet is the revolving brush. 


UCTION 
100 SWEEPER 


We Let You Try it FREE 


If your house is wired for electricity, send us your 
name and address, and we will ship you a Hoover to 
try Free. You can compare it in actual use with any 
other vacuum cleaner, and if you do not find the 
Hoover the most satisfactory, return to us and we 
will pay express charges both ways. (16) 

Write for Free Booklet, ‘‘ The Hoover Way.” 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 45, New Berlin, Ohio 


Baby go wif ou? 


Y ES, everywhere—in crowded store 
treet cars, trains—with wo bother 
to you and perfect comfort to baby. 

47 Where impossible to wheel the Oriole 

Go-Basket pull a cord in the back 

this draws wheels out of the way into 
pockets. Then pick it up on 
your arm with baby in tt. Any 
woman can do this because 
Go-Basket and child fogethes 
weigh no more than the av- 
erage collapsible cart alone. 

But wherever wheels will run 

don’t carry the Go-Basket 
You can change it back to 

a wheeler instantly. Wh« n 
you stop to shop or talk 
it stands perfectly om 
can't topple over. Tl 
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Quik Go Basket, 


used as carriage, go-cart, jumpet 








and high-chair. '"Ganuarts baby at 
small of back where most needed 
Made of fine reed, beautifully lined, 
padded seat and back, rubber tired. 


Special Trial Offer—Write 
today and we will tell you how 
to obtain the Oriole Go- 
Basket on approval, and will 
send you our booklet illus- 
trating all the uses and giv- 
ing the opinions of mothers, 
babies and physicians. ; 

The Withrow Mfg. Co. Ready to cariy on 
238 Walnut St., Cincinnati,O. = use as high-chav 


‘Everything the Baby Wears | 




















FOI aa FREE oxper CATALOG 


: istrates and gives the cost of each garment 
ar f every requirement for completé outfits up 
Pasig 


It gives full directions for 
iring, etc., and contains up to-d ite 
tions as to baby’s needs in care and clothing. 
I PREPAY ALL CHARGES 
ess or post office anywhere. If a purchase 
. for any reason, it may be ret rned, 
refund of I deliver the 
t to your door, with 
t an be obtained 
te for mry ( rtalognue. 


t MRS. MARY | POTTER, 522 So. Salina Street, SYRACUSE, N.Y. j 


e€ years of age. 
gy, mens 
























LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


**Good-night, 
beside the bed. 

McEwen opened his eyes. 

“Eh?” 

The eyes into which Anderson looked had no 
sleep in them. They were wild and bloodshot, 
and again Anderson felt a pang of helpless pity 
for a dishonored and miserable old age. 

“I’m sure you'll get on at Vancouver, Father,’ 
he said gently. ‘‘And I shall be there next 
week,” 

His father growled some unintelligible an- 
swer. As Anderson went to the door he again 
called after him angrily: ‘‘You were a d—— 
fool, George, not to find those dibs.” 

‘*What, for the mine?’”’ Anderson laughed. 
**Oh, we'll go into that again at Vancouver.” 

McEwen made no reply, and Anderson left 
him. 


Father,’ he said, standing 


2%3$3 Anderson woke before seven. The long even- 
ing had passed into the dawn with scarcely any 
darkness, and the sun was now high. He sprang 
up and dressed hastily. Going into the passage 
he saw to his astonishment that while the door 
of the Ginnells’ room was still closed his father’s 
was wide open. He walked in. The room and 
the bed were empty. The contents of a box 
carefully packed by Ginnell—mostly with new 
clothes—the night before—were lying strewn 
about the room. But McEwen’s old clothes 
were gone, and his gun and revolver, also his 
pipes and tobacco. 

Anderson roused Ginnell and they searched the 
house and its neighborhood—in vain. On going 
back into his own room Anderson noticed an 
open drawer. He had placed his pocketbook 
there the night before, but without locking the 
drawer. It was gone and in its place was a dirty 
scrap of paper: 

Don’ t you try chivvying me, George, for you 
won't get any good of it. You let me alone and 
I'll let you. You were a dude about that money, 
so I’ve took some of it. Good-by. 

Sick at heart, Anderson resumed the search 
further afield. He sent Ginnell along the line to 
make confidential inquiries. He telegraphed to 
persons known to him at Golden, Revelstoke, 
Kamloops, Ashcroft—all to no purpose. Twenty- 
four—thirty-six hours passed and nothing had 
been heard of the fugitive. 

He felt himself bafiled and tricked, with cer- 
tain deep instincts and yearnings wounded to 
the death. The brutal manner of his father’s 
escape—the robbery—the letter—had struck 
him hard. 


2$3 When Friday night came and still no news 
Anderson found himsel the C. P. R. hotel : 





Field He wa tupid With fatipuc and depre 
sio! But he had been in telephonic communi 
cation all the afternoon wit Delaing cal Lady 
Merton at Lake Louise as to their departure 
for the Pacific. They knew nothing and should 


know nothing of hi own catastr phe; thelr plans 
should not suffer. 

He went out into the summer night to take 
breath and commune with himself. The night 
was balmy; the stars glorious. Ona siding near 
the hotel stood the private car which had ar 
rived that evening from Vancouver, and was to 
go to Lagyvan the following morning to fetch the 
English party. They were to pick him up on the 
return at Field. 

He had failed to save his father, and his honest 


effort had been made il Humiliation and 
disappointment overshadowed him. Passion 
itely his whole soul turned to Elizabet He did 
not vet I pm all the bearit I hat d hay 
pened, But he began to co t the hours to the 
time when he should se¢ 


CHAPTER XI 


~~ of howers and sreaking cloud ol 
sudde na 1 | 


n sunlight and broad clefts of blue; a 
day when shreds of mist ar lightly looped and 
meshed about the higher peal of the Rockie 
and the Sel! irks, dividing tl forest world be 
low from the ice world 

The car was lowly ce ending the Kicking 
Horse Pass, at the rear of a ivy train. Filiz 
abeth, on her platform, was feasting her cye 
once more on the great, Vay hil dscape, on 
these peaks and valleys that have never till 
now known man, save as the hunter treading 
them once or twice, perhaps, In a century. 
Dreamily her mind contrasted them with the 
Alps, where from all time man has labored 
and sheltered, blending | te, his births and 
deaths, his love and hates, wit the glaciers and 
the fo wresting hi ! ( the illeys, 
creepl r | nt ove U t Oo line 

ting hi on the » that yur 

tho of ture cond 
I S ) eathe 
Nia ( free p 

) d ( ‘ d 
d int oO ort f B 

e Ro d ‘ lor 

yt! s i ( ( vi Cr 

; ) elle il ) co 1 
IO oO Ing tne I ( 

e lamilll compa ( d prayer 
ind i rt ico ric oO ndeed, will oOo! 
be driving through the » il king the life of 
the prairies to the life of the Pacific : but, except 
for this conquest of the is barriers in his path, 
vhe hi mmer Ca ch hey, 
sheeted in a wint L¢ ind superb, 
know him and his puny deeds no more till 
again the lakes melt and the trees bud. This 


it is that gives them their strange majesty and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 


























































or toe to be sure 
Ipswich quality. 


get it. 
handsomest hosiery 
ever issued, 

IpswicH MILLs, Ipswich, Mass. 


Write anyway for the 
booklet 


in the world. 


By making stockings in such an exten- 
Sive way, we are able to give high quality at 
less cost than is possible on any smaller scale. 


12’4c to 25c a pair 


for men, women and children 


Ask your dealer for Ipswich Hosiery ,and look 
for the Witch trade-mark on the top 


If he hasn’t 
it, write us his name and ad- 
dress and we’ll see that you 
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High quality 
and long wear 
cost less in 
Ipswich Hosiery 
than inany other 
stocking. 


The ripened experience of 
nearly half a century goes into 
every pair of these stockings. 
It makes you entirely satis- 
fied with Ipswich Hosiery. 

We use only the highest 
grade cotton. We spin it 
in ourown Mills. We knit 
the stockings on the 
latest improved ma- 
chines. We dye them 
in a way that pre- 
serves the strength 
of the yarn for long 
wear, and gives ab- 
solutely fast color 
that will not stain 
the feet nor lose 
its beauty. 

All this makes 
stockings of excep- 
tional quality. And 
Ipswich quality has 
been sought byso many 
people all over the coun- 
try that we have become 
the largest makers of hosiery 
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Silk Petticoats $532 


WEAR GUARANTEED 







Black 


$550 Made to 


Your 
Measure 


How would you like this fashionable silk 
petticoat in black or colors made to your 
measure by expert cutters and costing 
only the wholesale price of the Silk? 

Made with Silk Under Rufflefrom ¢ our bestqu: ulity 
of Guaranteed Taffeta Silk, in our own workroor 

ou save the Retailer’s profit “aig purchasing di 
rect from the Manufacturers, Send w al t measure 
indlength. We guarantee entire satisfaction, 
money refunded, femit 19¢ for ali ny. 

Send to-day for our free booklet and quality 
sample of taffeta silk used, stating color desired 
All kinds of costume, lining and spool silk at 
wholesale prices in any quantity. Samples free. 

We ire the largest era 
silk aterchaats in the lt 


Thresher Bros. Silk Store, Dept. B, 4G Temple Place, Boston 
B RAN H STORE: 
De Long Bldg., Cor. Chestnut and 13th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 








EXAMINATION FREE 


These This Handsome 











_ Beautiful “Gh OR 89> Wavy SWITCH 
URES te 
FRENCH 
as HAIR 






We 
prepay 
charges 


The ‘‘fullness’’ 
of this headdress 


is produced by the 

** puffer-Fluffer."’ $4 to $10 
hing mentioned in thi 1 on approval. Billie 
Burke Curls, Daphne Puffs, the sew Turban Braid, Wigs 
~ a and —— Send for Art Cats nlogse ind new 

¢ l Styles fk er ot 191 

saci fi ‘30 inoh Matans i Wave Switch, $6.00 
SWITCHES 4 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair 
2 0z. 20 inch . $1.00 1%o02z.2O0inch . $2.25 
2oz.22inch,.. 125 1%o0z.22inch . 3.00 
2% oz. 24inch . 225 R20z.24inch. . 4.00 


+} 





34,02. 26inch . 400 2o0z.26inch. . 5.00 
Gray and extra shades cost 50% more, 
The E. Burnham Illustrated Lessons 
vill teach you by Correspondence, 
Artisti Hair Dr LIN poo 
Manicuring, Hai e 
Manufacturing of Swi es, Pu 





Curl lranstorr : o 
Men’s \ igs and Toupees. Increase 
your earning power. A diploma fr 

ur school giv ou Standing 
profession Sent 1 free prospectus 
containing signed letters 

cesstu pdr ire Our instructors 
are doing the work they teach every day 


E. BURNHAM “Soir. 162;Cinicaco 























DAMLESS 
Every Woman 


and every man, too, should 
ompel the dealer to give 
an honest value received 
for their moneys 


Star Seamless 
Water Bottles 


appeal toeverybody because 


they are made right cant 

leak und are the only 

Seamless Bottles made. 
Ask your dealer or write u 

i ee P ! € i trate ir 

‘*‘THE BLOOD OF VENUS.”’ 
The Star Rubber Co. 


201 Switzer Ave.. Akron Ohio 


INTERESTING LATTLE ROMANCE 
BLoopD & VENUS” 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED FOR TWO-24 STAMPS 

















FAY Mel = 


High Grade » Hilp Tonge 3 m at w 

Save Supporees Quality and style for healt 

con om rt and onomy Never Sag or come 

ra S ee rior yarn 1 «yes all weight 
re r style hose for boys 

FAY KNIT Special style wit 


FAY ‘SOX ': a on oe 
‘ “Folder Free. 
PAY STOCKING CO., Box 61, Elyria, Ohio 
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me Electric 


Rat and Roach | Paste 


is absolutely gu antee to ¢ 


roaches, wate Ready tor use Better ti 
it driv e out of the house to die “Meuay 
back if it fails box ; 16-02. box $1 or sale 


t express prepaid to 


by dr 18a sts 
nearest expr 











Stearns’ Electric Paste Company, Chicago, Hil. | 
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AUTHORITATIVE 
SPRING STYLES 
NOW READY! 


commissionaires have been busy for mont 
past collecting the choicest, newest and 


the American Woman. 


Reserve Your Copy Today 
Be one of the first to say you want one 


No. XII.— Superb rustling taffeta silk patent 
as above illustrated, with elaborate 20- inch 
flounce of exquisite ‘ralsed and eyelet embroid- 
ery, is topped with numerous rows of shirring 
and ruffled edge of eyelet embroidery and 
scalloped stitching. Made over pes quality 
drop. Black, navy blue, folven rown, reseda 
reen, white or grey. ery Special $4.75. 
ostage 22c Extra. 


PHILIPSBORN 
The Outer Garment House 
| 197-1 99 E. Adams Street, 





Our large staff of buyers as well as a 


most 
superb Spring modes, adapted to the ideas of | 


Write For This Handsome Book of Fashions 


Your name and address on a postal is suffi- 
cient—ask for Style Book No. 508 —if you 
want to see samples of the new Spring fabrics, 
state your favorite materials and colors. 


Chicago 
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Mada::..e, Do You Know 


Java Rice Powder? 


— Bourjois, Paris 


JAVA RICE POWDER, because 
of its perfect adhesiveness, its su- 
perior, hygienic and beautifying quali- 
ties, its distinctive and delightful 

perfume, has obtained for itself a 
wide vogue with women of taste and 
discrimination. 


Poudre de Riz de Java-Bourjois is 
obtainable at the toilet goods counters 
ofthe best shops. Refuse harmful sub- 
stitutes. If not procurable from your 
dealer send us his name and toc and 
we will mail you liberal sample. 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 


Sole Agents U. 8. and Canada 
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U.S. Pat. Office 





Established 1800 


John M. Crapo Linen Store 
CRAI b Fifth Avenue ‘ew York 
Albar c MMER STORE: 


Bar Harbor, Maine. 




















113 E. 16th Street New York * 
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LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


clothes their brief summer, their laughing fields 
of flowers, their thickets of red raspberry and 
slopes of strawberry, their infinity of gleaming 
lakes and foaming rivers—rivers that turn no 
mill and light no town—with a charm half 
magical, half mocking. 

And yet, though the traveled intelligence 
made comparisons of this kind, it was not with 
the mountains that Elizabeth’s deepest mind 
was busy. She took really keener note of the 
railway itself and its appurtenances. For here 
man had expressed himself; had pitched his 
battle with a fierce Nature and won it, as no 
doubt he will win other similar battles in the 
coming years. Through Anderson this battle 
had become real to her. She looked eagerly at 
the construction camps in the pass; at the new 
line that is soon to supersede the old; at the 
bridges and tunnels and snow-sheds by which 
contriving man had made his purpose prevail 
over the physical forces of this wild world. The 
great railway spoke to her in terms of human 
life, and because she had known Anderson she 
understood its message. 

Secretly and sorely her thoughts clung to 
him. Just as, insensibly, her vision of Canada 
had changed, so had her vision of Anderson. 
Canada was no longer mere fairy tale and 
romance; Anderson was no longer merely its 
picturesque exponent or representative. She 
had come to realize him as a man with a man’s 
cares and passions, and her feelings about him 
had begun to change her life. 


9258 Arthur Delaine, she supposed, had meant to 
warn her that Mr. Anderson was falling in love 
with her and that she had no right to encourage 
it. Her thoughts went back intently over the 
last fortnight—Anderson’s absences, his partial 
withdrawal from the intimacy which had grown 
up between himself and her, their last walk at 
Lake Louise. The delight of that walk was 
still in her veins, and at last she was frank with 
herself about it! In his attitude toward her, 
now that she forced herself to face the truth, 
she must needs recognize a passionate eager- 
ness, restrained no less passionately; a profound 
impulse, strongly felt and strongly held back. 
By mere despair of attainment?—or by the 
scruple of an honorable self-control? 

Could she—could she marry a Canadian? 
There was the central question out at last !— 
irrevocable !—writ large on the mountains and 
the forests as she sped through them. Could 
she, possessed by inheritance of all that is most 
desirable and delightful in English society, 
linked with its great interests and its dominant 
class, and through them with the rich cosmopol- 
itan life of cultivated Europe—could she tear 
herself from that old soil and that dear, familiar 
environment? Had the plant vitality enough 
to bear transplanting? She did not put her 
question in these terms, but that was what her 
sudden tumult and distress of mind really meant. 

Looking up, she saw Delaine beside her. Well, 
there was Europe and at her feet! For the last 
month she had been occupied in scorning it. 
English country- house life, artistic society and 
pursuits, London in the season, Paris and Rome 
in the spring, English social and political influ 
ence—there they were beside her. She had 
only to stretch out her hand. : 


288 A chill, uncomfortable laughter seemed to 
fill the inner mind through which the debate 
passed, while all the time she was apparently 
looking at the landscape and ch: atting with her 
brother or Delaine. She fell into an angry 
contempt for that mood of imaginative delight 
in which she had journeyed through Canada 
so far. What! treat a great nation in the birth 
as though it were there for her mere pleasure 
and entertainment? Make of it a mere spectacle 
and pageant, and turn with disgust from the 
notion that you, too, could ever throw in your 
lot with it, fight as a foot-soldier in its ranks, 
on equal terms, for life and death! 
She despised herself. And 

She thought of her mother—her frail, refined, 
artistic mother; of a hundred subtleties and 
charms and claims in that world she under- 
stood, in which she had been reared: of all that 
she must leave behind were she asked and did 
she consent to share the life of a Canadian of 
Anderson’s type. What would it be to fail in 
such a venture! To dare it and then to find life 
sinking in sands of cowardice and weakness! 
Very often, and sometimes as though by design, 
Anderson had spoken to her of the part to be 
played by women in Canada; not in the defen- 
sive, optimistic tone of their last walk together, 
but forbiddingly with a kind of rough insistence. 
Substantial comfort, a large amount of applied 
science—that could be got. But the elegancies 
and refinements of English rich life in a "prairie 
farm—impossible! A woman who marries a 
Canadian farmer, large or small, must put her 
own hands to the drudgery of life, to the cooking, 
sewing, baking that keep man—animal man 
alive. A certain amount of rude service money 
can command in the Northwest; but it is a 
service which only the housewife’s personal 
coéperation can make tolerable. Life returns, 
in fact, to the old, primitive pattern; and a 
woman counts on the prairie according as ‘‘she 
looketh well to the ways of her household and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” 


yet—and yet! 


93$8 Suddenly Elizabeth perceived her ownhands 
lying on her lap. Useless, bejeweled things! 
When had they ever fed a man or nursed a child? 

Under her gauze veil she colored fiercely. 
If the housewife, in her primitive meaning and 
office, is vital to Can: ida, still more is the house- 
mother, ‘‘Bear me sons and daughters; people 
my wastes!” seems to be the cry of the land 
itself. Deep in Elizabeth’s being there stirred 
instincts and -yearnings which life had so far 
stifled in her. She shivered as though some 
voice, passionate and yet austere, spoke to her 
from this great spectacle of mountain and water 
through which she was passing. 
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THE ADVENTURES 
OF THE LITTLE KING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


and certainly was not huge nor to be feared. 
Presently her eyes fell upon a large, grotesque 
figure of a Cingalese god, and she supposed she 
had found the monster so dreaded by the people. 

This distinction was made by the King’s sub- 
jects: they loved the child Louis, but they hated 
the King, for to them the King was the Queen 
Regent and the Cardinal, to whom France owed 
all her troubles. 

So when Louise saw the Cingalese god she 
shuddered, laughed nervously, and said with 
trepidation: “‘Well, the King is mighty ugly.” 

Every one except the Queen laughed. She was 
silent, for Louise had committed lése-majesté in 
its most flagrant form. After an embarrassing 
pause the Queen said: ‘‘If the child does not 
know she should be taught what is due to his 
Majesty.” 

Here the Little King said, laughing: ‘‘She 
thinks that thing is the King. She doesn’t know 
who the King is, and I don’t want her to know. 
Iam Fourteen. Here, Louise, sit down again.” 


23S The Little King drew her chair close beside 
his own, rose and took Louise by the hand. She 
hesitated, cast a frightened glance toward the 
Cingalese god and looked inquiringly at Madame 
de Sablé, who in turn looked inquiringly at the 
Queen. No one spoke and Louise still hesitated. 
The Little King turned to his mother, exclaim 
ing: ‘‘Who is King of France?” 

The Queen rose hastily and said to Louise: 
‘You may be seated. The King commands it.” 

‘‘No. Fourteen commands it,” insisted the 
Little King, smiling, yet very much in earnest. 

‘*Yes, yes, Fourteen commands it,”’ said the 
Queen, correcting herself by an effort. 

Then the Little King led Louise to her chair, 
bowed and said: ‘‘Permit me.” 

When she was seated he sat down beside her 
and presently the smile came to his face again, 
and every one was happy. 

After a long, awkward silence Louise turned 
her beaming face toward the King, exclaiming 
softly: ‘‘Fourteen!” 

It was only one word, but it was spoken with 
a little sigh that expressed so much admiration 
and affection that all hearts, even the Queen’s, 
warmed to the child for the sake of her deep, 
unconscious loyalty. 

The Little King took her hand and Louise 
continued: ‘‘I thought I was never going to see 
you again. Mother Louise prays for you every 
night and at every shrine, because you got 
Father Pierre out of the Prison Sur le Pont.” 

Louise was climbing to the hearts of her audi 
ence by leaps and bounds. 

Presently Madame de Sablé drew her hassock 
over beside her and said coaxingly: ‘‘Won’t you 
please tell me your name, and then Pit take 
you upstairs and have your face w: ashed.’ 

“‘T don’t want my face wi vrai replied 
Louise emphatically, ‘‘ but my name is Louise 
Louise Jarbeau.” Then her face lighted up as 
she glanced triumphantly from Fourteen to the 
Queen and continued: ‘‘I have two names. So 
has Mother Louise When Father Pierre was 
in prison he had a number, like ” She 
nodded her head toward the King. Much to 
her astonishment every one laughed; so she, too, 
laughed. 


223$3 When all was quict again the King tried to 
tell the story of his first meeting with Louise; 
but talking was not his strong point, so he 
turned to Sweet Mam/’selle and asked her to 
finish the narrative. 

With the Queen’s permission Sweet Mam’selle 
told the story of the Christmas Day on the 
rivage, including Louise’s song, her offer to give 
the Little King her beloved doll, and the release 
of Father Pierre from the Prison Sur le Pont. 
She was careful, however, to conceal her own 
part in Father Pierre’s release, and made it 
appear that the act of mercy had been all the 
King’s. She used the words ‘‘Sire” and ‘‘ His 
Majesty” in speaking of the Little King, so 
that Louise might not understand, although it 
would have been impossible to convince her 
that Fourteen and the King were one and the 
same person. 

After Sweet Mam/’selle’s recital Madame de 
Sablé and Madame de Motteville ran to the 
Little King, knelt before him, kissed his hand, 
praised his goodness and prophesied great thing 
for France when he should come to rule. Louise 
had received a great deal of adulation in her 
brief life, but this went so far beyond her expe 
rience that she was a bit jealou , SO he leaned 
back in her chair and was inclined to pout until 
the ladies |: it knelt before her. Then she 
led and \ happy once more 





sm] 

Hardly had the ladies risen when the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs and the rumble of heavy wheel 
were heard in the Rue Royale. Louise e and her 
affairs were forgotten at once, and the ladies 
hurried to the windows, drawing the curtain 
together to screen themselves and eagerly watch- 
ing the courtyard 

The room in which Madame de Sablé had re 











ceived her guests was on the first floor, and the 
windows opened on a narrow balcony from which 
it was but a low step to the pavement. Louise, 
whose curiosity wa none the les because 
e herself 1S ll, h ng beer to 
ecure an advantageous outlook at the window 
occupied by the ladies, sought a window for 
herself at the farther end of the room, where 
he av ited development 
The 1udience that had assembled in. the 
dow ol Place Royale had not long to 
Pres four men in gorgeous costumes 
came from the coache o! the Rue Royale, 
entered the paved court and } tened toward 
1 at the King’s statue. One of these 
uc de Guise, wore a costume of bluc 
ly embroidered with gold lace and 
studded with prec oo stone On reaching the 
grassplot he threw his cloak to the ground, then 
removing his short doublet or waistcoat he 
placed it beside his cloak and stood in his shirt- 
leeves ready for the fray. The richly embroid 
ered doublet caught Louise’s eye and filled her 
soul with covetousness. With the Duc de Guise 


was his second, the Marquis de gridicu. Stand- 
ing at a little distance from them were Coligny 
and his second, the Comte d’ Estrades, all in their 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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shirt-sleeves, their rich apparel scattered about 


g 
them on the grass. 
The Duc de Guise was a large, strong man. C } 
Coligny was smaller and was recovering from an Ostri h eathers 
attack of fever. He appeared to be no match 


for Guise. He was, however, an accomplished 
swordsman, and, having been successful in many 
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ful to the skin. the sword blades shot forth, met with a clash 
Palmolive contains just what the skin needs and a stream of sparks, and the fight was on. eee idl alata ah ib. shiiliiew die 
to put it in perfect condition and keep it so. The Little King and the ladies at Madame de caleod check We "Glad in” caneaidieny, but with mock 
After 36 years of effort I cannot make it any | Sablé’s window watched the duel with eager in- less work and material. 
better. | terest, and, though the principals and the seconds An lncmpetaies, con be staal to ony telnte ond 
That is why Palmolive has the largest sale in | were their friends, seemed to enjoy it as much as washed and ironed repeatedly. 
the world of any high-grade toilet soap. | if it had been a play. ; Sold by Dry Goods and Department Stores in 
[have prepared a booklet—"The Easy Way to Beauty” | When the first clash came Coligny fell back Old English, script and block styles, in = a sizes. 
—which I should like to send you, together with a liberal a few steps before Guise, but soon recovered Send 2c for booklet and sample of your initial. 


sample cake of Palmolive. (Full size cake for sale at all 
dealers——15c.) 

The booklet contains 1 
the skin and hair inte 
its own best acy 


himself and attacked the Duc with great fury, 
driving him back almost to the steps of the 
y suggestions for the care of a ’ 
} fe : King’s monument. 
every woman. The soap is 4% pap ' +° ' +s "9 = 
of its hundreds of thousands of Ah, Sieur Bleu! F ight * I ight zs cried 
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friends have been 1 of Palmolive, Louise, talking to herself. She had seen many a _ $3.50 THIS ew iurbDan ral 
If you will name and address, together a street fight, and had witnessed more than one i ksi et ; Ordinary Shades—Regular $7.50 value. 
with your dealer's two 2-cent stamps to cover . 


duel in the Bois de Vincennes. 
























xe" <4 Very fashionable and _ largely 
ater ¥ and Fg ee ee en ee SI G0 forse ‘‘Bravo, Coligny!” whispered Madame de DRESS SHIELDS worn with the new turban hats. 
ward to you at once. Motteville “Ve ur day has not come yet!” Made of fine natural wavy hair; 
Just see if it isn’t by far the best toilet soap you ever vO *s 1 c. ) Pic gaat’ reaps 5 - ; J , . can be braided, puffed or curled. 
used. ‘*Guise is but saving himself until he gets his HILE there may be other Dress Shields Special Sale Price only $3.50. 
I am content to let you be the judge, wind and until Coligny loses his,’ remarked that are odorless when you buy them, Wavy Switch,22-in..1%4 $1 85 
the Queen. Pe tee you ne — er is co the oMo Shields are the only Dress Shields aa ad asters winise Surke 
ing easily? Ah, that was for the heart. Gooc F Cluster, finest natural wavy hair 
é ; PS i ccdiage Biparltospctiea: + gah sos th at_are odorless when you WEAR them. Writ Dp Rag eg mela 
1s. Johnson Soap Co. a pi ; a ata ti ren "Sec h en [hey contain no rubber, are cool, light, Tod . — price $5.00. Sale Price only 2.8 

322 Fowler St. x Milwaukee, Wis. @iMost exhausted, ape eas Se : : “S ; : Oday \~ Send sample of hair and describe good 
Guise beats him back at will. Ah, see that in gp aE chafe, absolute ly moisture proof “win desired, Money back if not satisfactory. 
child—what is her name?—Louise. There, sit and washable. FREE Large illustrated catalog of numer ro ne a at 
— ting on the steps of the statue like the mask of EVERY PAIR WARRANTED MRS. B. NEGRESCOU, Dept. 12, 182 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

comedy laughing at death! How did she get At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 3 ’ - te, , r 








there? She’s almost under their feet. Peste! Our “Dress Shield Brieflet”’ sent free. SEND NO MONEY__2% 02. 22 inch $140 

She is in their way. It is drizzling and she has The Omo Manufacturing Company We trust you 12 days Short Stem Switch aa 

r a 3 S - i a thrown the Duc’s doublet over her shoulders!” Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. wee ee toh arf parwiery hs sa | eee 
Louise, wishing a nearer view of the contest, | J short sten,made has quality fiuaman Hate On examination, if you 

















® had slipped out through the window to the bal- find ita wonderful bargain and worth double, send us $1.40 in 12 

- and had across the pavement to find : days, or sell 3 switches and get your 

u ] cony and had run across the pavement to fine palidh Seen, Buciose Sc tor poems. 
a seat on the steps of the statue. | BLACG 
























Rain had begun 
to fall, and Louise, having appropriated the 
The certainty with which beautiful effects | coveted blue doublet, was sitting, greatly inter- 
are obtained with our Brass-Craft outfits ested, in the midst of the fray. 
and our plainly stamped de- 
signs on articles of lasting 


Blonde, Drab and Gray shades cost a 

little more. The $10,000 Della Carson 

Beauty Book and big illustrated catalog 

showing complete line of Hair Goods, 

Free on request. 

CONNEY BROTHERS, Dept. B 257 
1841 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Rack Powper 








fighting desperately. Now and then the knell- 
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| 
233 Meantime, the principals and seconds were _ | 





| 
. i| | 
j as made “Ure = ; icki f | 
gem has m re Reps Craft p.. > like clicking of the swords would cease for an : COMPLEXION INSURANCE 
the most popular new art; @ ~~ instant while the duelists watched each other’s | — eg ti exposure to snow and wind 
work of recent years. % eyes, Waiting for an opening. Then came a faint } fo ee 


\ to preserve their beauty and keep their youth- 


ful appearance, is Lablache. It prevents 


chaps, roughness and redness 20 
my oe Bags 


and keeps the skin smooth 
and velvety. It is pure 


Let us send you click or two, followed-by a thrilling rattle of steel 
this complete out- 


fit, consisting of 1 


| 

. - . | 

. and an occasional flash of sparks. In the midst | 
Stippling of it all sat Louise, unmoved and very happy. | 
| 





Fort BABY 

Pa Dainty Apparel 7p 
Exclusive Styles 
ele set /4) ©)eig 


: - Es Ink Well Presently when Guise saw that Coligny was 
Stippling and ‘ ee growing weak he began in earnest, and the and harmless. 
Veining Tool, 1 Package Polishing Powder, 1 scene was terrible to behold. Doom was written i Refuse Substitutes. ‘Vhey 
Package Coloring Powder, 1 Fine Sandpaper, on Coligny’s pale face, but he kept on fighting may be dangerous. Flesh 


White, Pink, or Cream 


RK 1 piece Polishing Plush desperately, though his thrusts were growing | 50x 
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- a box, of drugyists 





and complete material for weaker each moment. Soon his attack ceased | or by mail. Fong @reineiles.) Wl 
x f altogether, and his waning strength was given | Send toc. for sample box. 
Handsome Brass-Craft entirely to his guard in the vain hope of keep- | |! : 
i ee Seameaeen ee te ears sabe: omer” | BEN. LEVY CoO. 
Sun Bonnet Girl Calen ing Guise’s glittering sword point from hisheart. | French Perfumers for 2 Ct 
dar, as follows: 1 Brass He had changed places with the Duc and had Dept. A, 125 Kingston St. 
Panel, 1 Wood Panel, 








retreated backward step by step till he was | Boston, Mass. 
50 Round Head Brass almost at the foot of the statue where Louise was : = 
Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, sitting. Neither he nor Guise had noticed her, 























1 Calendar Pad, Fur- for a duelist sees only the eyes of his antagonist. 

Veining \ nished with stamped Louise, fearing that she and the beautiful blue 

Plaque y feet d' full direc- doublet might be trampled on, rose to seek a 
tions for making Cota an id ina place of safety. In so doing she ran behind "hs t an one r on t 

or Z Coligny, who in taking a step backward stum- h h 

- lishi 7? 

dar, worth by in — bled against her. In trying to recover himself J : Ca y O 
neat box, FREE and pre- . he slipped and fell to his knees. b d | b k h 
paid, to anyone sending \ > a. Under the laws of dueling at that time Guise iscult e 1c10US on UCKW eat 





us 25c to pay cost ot! 
packing, shipping, etc. 


Ask for Free CatalogL2 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for 

use, ornament or profit. The above outfit offer is 
made for a limited time only to quickly introduce 
our splendid line of Brass-Craft goods and dis- 
tribute our New Illustrated Catalog. Write today. 


had the right to kill him, and with that inten- 
tion deliberately brought his sword point over | 
Coligny’s heart. At the same instant hesaw the 
droll figure of Louise, wearing his blue doublet, 
hurrying away behind Coligny. She turned and 
smiled. The Duc smiled. Then he put his foot 
on Coligny’s sword and slapped him lightly on 
the cheek with the flat of his own blade, saying: 
‘“*T do not intend to kill you, but to treat you as 
THAYER & CHANDLER you deserve for having addressed yourself toa 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. Prince of my birth without provocation.” ; 
Guise stepped back, Coligny rose to his feet, 
el a snatched his sword from the ground and again 
HESS SANITARY LOCKER attacked the Duc. Guise had lost his anger in 
—cAbiner —~ Louise’s smile, so he seized Coligny’s sword with 
his left hand and passed his own through his 
adversary’s sword arm, placing him hors de 


cakes. The best and purest syrup 
in the world for all uses 
—aerees with everybody. 
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The only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 









aa 4 ¥ 
Handsome beveled mirror door. combat, Then he separated the seconds, both of Eat it on Use it for , 
Snow white, everlasting enamel whom were wounded, and the last great duel Gr A Ly 
nae ’ ; = ‘ 5 = : r i 
inside and out. ; ever fought in the Place Royale ended happily H iddle Cakes Ginger Bread f 
because of a child’s smile. ot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


283 When the Queen and the Little King left 
Madame de Sablé’s they took Louise Jarbeau 


> % Send your name on a 
with them to the Palais Royal. There she was 


post card for Karo Cook 








germ and vermin proof : A ; aay ° 
Gthantnd Gt eho tin viata introduced to a world as distasteful as it was Book — fifty pages includ. 
Mei itn Su Shae otviee aad new to her, and she proceeded as quickly as ing thirty perfect recipes 


Price $7.00 and up. 


possible to make as much trouble as possible. 
istrated cireul: 


for home candy-making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. A, New York 


d for i 
HESS, 940 1 Tacoma Building, Chicago 


Ma he Hess Steel Furn 
Sold on Approva’. Free Book 





NOTE—The fourth of Mr. Major’s stories about the 
childhood of King Louis XIV will appear in the March 
number of The Journal. It describes one of the most 
exciting adventures in the life of the “Little King’’—an 
adventure in which little Louise also took an active part. 
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By-\\ is most delicious and healthful /: 


se ae 
_made from Royal Grape «. 
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HE advertising plans of the 
Barnaby Manufacturing Co. 
: for 1910 are completed, but in order 


thatour1911 campaign may be most 
PRI 7 k effective, we have decided to make 
the following extraordinary offer. 
We will pay YOU one thousand dollars 
if you will send us the best idea to be 
used to advertise the famous Barnaby 


Zephyrs, the highest quality colored 


woven cotton goods on the market. 


The fabrics are better than the ordinary ginghams. They are 
in a class by themselves. ‘They are unexcelled for beauty and 
style of design and coloring. They will wear and wash to your 
satisfaction. 


The idea may consist of one word only or of several; of an illustration, 
or of a combination of a word or words with a drawing. It must be such that 
when repeatedly used in subsequent advertisements it will be recognized at a 
glance as expressive of 


arnaby “rarRics 
Z\ ephy v9 = QUALITY” 


with all that is implied from the strength and quality of thirty years of “Barnaby” 
excellence behind it. The idea must be distinctive —in keeping with the goods. 








Note what some of the celebrated advertisers use, such as ‘‘Uneeda,”’ ‘‘Strength 
of Gibraltar,” ‘‘His Master's Voice,’ ‘‘There’s a reason,” ‘“‘Gold Dust Twins,” 
““Have you a little fairy in your home?” 

We want something equally good. Any illustration submitted may be 
drawn by the most inexperienced and yet be acceptable —just a few lines to 
suggest the idea will do. 

We reserve the right to reject all ideas submitted if they do not answer 
our purpose to our satisfaction. We cannot return any ideas submitted nor 
answer any correspondence. 

Please put your idea on one side only of a sheet of paper with your name 
and address on the back of the same sheet. 

The idea, design, device, word or picture selected must be surrendered 
by the person sending it, and become the exclusive property of the Barnaby 
Manufacturing Co. 

All ideas to receive consideration must reach us before July 1, 1910. 
The one accepted will be used in the January 1g11 issue of this magazine 
with an announcement of the winner, and a check for one thousand dollars 
will be mailed Dec. 15, 1910, for the idea accepted. 

Send all suggestions to 


Advertising Department 


BARNABY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


'TRY FOR IT. ANY BOY OR GIRL OF TEN HAS AN 
| EQUAL CHANCE WITH A MAN OR WOMAN OF FIFTY. 
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New Toque of Soft Straw—Designed by Charles Kurzman 





A Violet Picture Hat—Designed by N. F. Morrill 





A Spanish Turban—Designed by L. H. Balcom 





Drawings by H. Richard Boehm 


HE answer to this question is on this page, on the next page, and on 
"| the pages which this department of ‘‘American Fashions’’ will 

present in coming numbers of The Journal. All these hats are of 
purely American design without regard to Parisian modes; they were 
designed as becoming tothe face of the American woman. It is shown 
here, by presenting the new spring straw hats, that America can be just 
as far in advance as can Paris. 

These hats, too, are simple and inexpensive, and are capable in each case 
of being copied at home. For instance, the first hat on the left is one of 
the new toques, distinctive yet simple in its style, and appropriate for 
morning or afternoon wear. The straw—of oyster white—being flexible 
in texture is folded into shape over the wire frame. A band of black 
velvet is put on flat all the way around, and for a touch of color the bunch 
of roses vary from a deep pink to paler tints. 

The first hat on the right—a large Leghorn with the velvet poppy and 
wheat sprays—may safely claim artistic beauty and style, as well as prac- 
tical value. The brim is slightly turned and held by a bow of three loops 
of corn-colored velvet ribbon. One end of the ribbon is taken across the 
front of the hat near the crown and fastened on the right side almost 
opposite the bow. 

The second hat on the left.is a violet picture-hat for spring. It is a 
‘made hat’? of dull white straw, faced with violet satinstraw. The crown 
is rather high and is encircled with a band of violets built on a foundation 
of net, wired. A single large-sized gardenia nestles in the violets, and 
the whole is a symphony in violet and white. 

The second hat on the right, of silk and flowers, suggests at once the 
all-around, useful hat of medium size and conservative style. The crown 
is covered with corded Tokay colored silk and the rim with coarse braided 
straw to match, while the band is encircled with three rows of roses ending 
in a spray of foliage. 

In the third hat on the left—the Spanish turban—we have the elegance 
of simplicity well illustrated in the use of two plain materials, straw and 
velvet. The turban is made of a frame covered with pale blue straw. 
The only trimming is the blue chiffon velvet scarf, held by two velvet- 
covered buckles. 

The new sailor hat—the third on the right—strikes a new note in 
morning hats, with its large, rolled brim and graceful Alsatian bow. It 
is made of Yedda straw just off the white in color, and the bow is of 
squirrel-gray velvet ribbon about six inches wide. 

The first hat in the bottom row on the left—the summer walking-hat 
was designed especially to wear with linen coat suits. The wire crown 
is covered with old blue chiffon velvet, and to this is sewed a brim of 
Leghorn. A buckle of iridescent blue beads trims the left side. 

The second hat toward the right suggests the trim tailored style to wear 
with a street costume. It is made of fine blue straw, on a wire frame, 
and simply trimmed with a bias scarf of black chiffon velvet. 

The third hat toward the right —the one of white roses— has a wire- 
frame foundation, of which the crown is covered with these soft flowers. 
The inside of the brim is covered with black moiré silk and the outside 
with fancy black satin straw. A four-loop bow of miroir velvet is placed 
slightly back of the right side. 

In the last hat on the right —a simple Panama with its large rolled edge 

a second very new and becoming style of outing hat, or one for morning 
wear, has been created. It is simply but effectively trimmed with a large, 
double-winged bow of black velvet interlaced with a novelty band. 





; | 
; Any Questions You Want to Ask | 


About the hats on this or the next page, or about anything shown 
on the following pages, will be cheerfully answered by the Editors. 
Please observe one point: inclose a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope. The Editors stand ready to give any accessible infor- 
mation which may be desired about these fashions, or they will 
gladly examine suggestions or designs. Address, with stamped 
envelope, THE AMERICAN FASHION EDITORS, 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Summer Walking-Hat —Designed by The Trim Tailored Hat- Designed by A Hat of White Roses - Designed by 
L. H. Balcom N. F. Morrill N. F. Morrill 
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AMERICAN FASHIONS 
FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 


an We Make Pretty Hats in America? 





The Wheat and Poppy Hat—Designed by Charles Kurzman 





A Silk and Flower Hat—Designed by N. F. Morrill 





A New Sailor Hat—Designed by L. H. Balcom 





The New Panama Outing Hat—Designed by 
Charles Kurzman 
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Colonial Hat for a Girl—Designed by Emily Thayer 
A Girl’s Picture Hat—Designed by N. F. Morrill An All-around-Season Hat— Designed by Mary Adams 
Here are Some American Hats Suitable From Now Until Summer 
UR hats have much to do with Drawings by Laura I. Page and Rhoda C. Chase wy economy is necessary in 
bringing out the best points not one’s plans for a good appearance 
only of our eyes and hair but also of the maline or net hat is a necessity for 
our complexions and the shape of our all-around-season wear, and the one 
heads. Most of us know of one or two worn last spring with a flower trimming 
colors which are especially becoming, takes on new life by a fresh trimming 
and the safe thing to do is to cling to of ribbon or feathers. 
those colors, using different tones for The Colonial street hat on the left is 
variety. Then one’s own good taste abuckram frame covered with blue silk 
must determine the selection of style. and faced with black velvet. The only 
The first hat at the top on the left is trimming is the band of Mercury wings, 
of corded silk in golden-tan color with in soft tones of blue, black and white. 
a black velvet facing. The trimming There are great possibilities here fora 
is a band of black satin ribbon loops change in the trimming from wings to 
with a white rose at the side for a touch flowers or ribbon, asthe season demands. 
of lightness. Then, in the soft toque next to it, 
The noticeable revival of the Colonial suitable for the woman of middle years, 
hat last year has resulted in its being velvet, silk or net would be effective. 
made of other materials than felt or This one is made of black miroir velvet, 
velvet. The one in the center above and is trimmed simply with an em- 
is made of white cloth in the crown broidered band. With a toque hat or 
and the bow—the latter being bound a turban the hair should always be 
with white silk braid—and the brim arranged low at the back and rather 
on both sidesis covered with black satin. full at the sides for the best effect. 
A Colonial Street Hat An Afternoon Toque for Middle Years 
Designed by Emily Thayer Designed by Emily Thayer 
HERE is little doubt about the style which may be effected in combining 
black and white, and in the afternoon hat on the left the frame of Colonial 
shape is covered with white silk and the brim with black velvet. A soft black 
ribbon bow trims the left side and a spray of gardenias the right. For remodel- 
ing, a pale blue or gray silk crown with a moiré silk facing and a crushed silk 
rose of pale pink is suggested. 
The young girl’s net hat on the right is charmingly simple and carries a new 
touch in the loops around the crown, through which to run the ribbon. This 
is in €cru net with brown velvet ribbon. 
A splendid hat for general wear is the first one below with the plaited silk top 
insmoke-colored moiré silk. The under side is faced with straw to match. 
A silk-covered buckle holds the plaits of the crown and a rose of deep cerise 
gives an effective touch of color. 
The round flat hat in the center below, with the large full bows, may be 
worn by a very young girl or a woman of thirty, as this shaped frame is almost 
universally becoming. The fullsoft loops are made of maline and the stiff ones 
of velvet ribbon—-a pleasing combination of material which is easy to buy and 
easy to arrange. 
Since the stiff silk-covered hat has gained such favor the variety of colors 
obtainable in this material has made it popular for turbans and toques to match 
costumes. For the woman of forty a hat like the last one shown on the page 
An Afternoon Hat--Designed by Emily Thayer is appropriate. It is an ordinary turban frame draped with silver-gray silk. A Git’s Net Het—-Designed by Mrs. Canifred 
The fullness is drawn up on the left side and caught with a spray of pink roses 
having the red-brown tinted foliage. 
Altogether these ten hats are recognized good shapes for different costumes 
and suggest some practical, simple and refined styles which the home milliner 
may adapt to individual needs. The value of a becoming hat cannot be calcu- 
lated. It should be up to date, becoming and immaculate in freshness, even 
if it be a made-over. 
co A 
Cae wif}/ 
£ co tie 
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Hat for General Wear—Designed by N. F. Morrill A Woman's Silk /oque—Desizned by Mary Adams 
Maline Hat for a Girl— Designed by Mrs. Carifred 
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Designed by Edna Cave 










































Simple Designs to Wear With Separate Skirts . 
5014—Silk orcotton crépe makes the most serv- 
iceable kind of a waist and if trimmed with Irish 
crochet like the one illustrated it may be laundered 
without ironing. Patterns (No. 5014) for this 
waist come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a quar- * 
ter of 36-inch material without nap. 
ie 
5 010 — Piqué has been used in a clever way to j 
trim this linen waist. The vest in the front bound 
bya band of waist materialis very effective. Pat- 
terns (No. 5010) for this shirtwaist with shirt 
sleeves come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a half 
of 36-inch material without nap. 
5026 — Figured madras, lawn or silk would be 
pretty for this waist. The figures may be em- 
broidered in design with colored mercerizedcotton. 
A collar and jabot may be worked in the same 
way. Patterns (No. 5026) come in six sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and a half of 36-inch material without nap. 
5008 —For this waist handkerchief linen, lawn, 
cotton crépe or nainsook would be suitable 
materials and either baby Irish insertion or 
Valenciennes lace would be a pretty tlimming. » 5026 
Patterns (No. 5008) come in five sizes: 32 to 40 rt 
inches bust measure. Size 26 requires two yards 5010 “Ce Designed by ' ) : 
and a half of 36-inch material without nap. Designed by Natalie Phoebus ° Laura L.Willis SF as Designed by Natalie Phoebus 
5 024—A design for an embroidered waist for 
which transfer pattern No. 14238can be supplied. 
Make it of handkerchief linen, lawn, nainsook or 
marquisette with a yoke of the same material. 
Patterns (No. 5024) come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards 
anda half of 36-inch material without nap. 
5 018—Simple hemstitched tucks form the trim- 
ming for this waist, which may be madeot pongee, 
rajah, linen or lawn. The buttons are covered 
with the material and decorated with soutache, 
Patterns (No. 5018) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 : 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards 
andseven-eighthsof 36-inch material withoutnap, 
5016 Dot embroidery and hemstitching have 
been cleverly used to trim this linen waist, and jou 
the box-plait in the front is edged with Irishcro { 
chet. It would also be pretty made of piqué o | 
silk. Patterns (No. 5016) come in five size 
32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requ 
hree yards inch material without nap, ‘i \ 
i 
ig t 
2 i. 5012—A lingerie blouse for dress occasions i 
< “ made of sheer lawn, nainsook Or marquisette, 
~~ ae The yoke may be of the material itself or of ner. : 
% 4 é The medallions encircled by the insertion are 
2 A pretty. Patterns (No. 5012) come in five Sizes: 32 I 
F 5018 5016 to Winches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 5012 
: si . yards anda half of 36-inch material without nap. gh 
Designed by Laura L. Willis Designed by Mary Adams Lesigned by Natalie Phoebus 
5006—A new touch is given to this waist by the 
box-plaits which form the fullness. It may be 
made of soft material nainsook, lawn or dimity. 
The yoke may be of the same material or of net. 
Patterns (No. 5006) come in five size 32 to 
40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two i 
yards and a half of 36-inch material thout nap, 
| 
| 
t 
5020 This tist would be very effective made i 
of striped madras, percale or wash silk. A bias 
band of material the color of the stripes forms the 
piping, and the buttons are covered with the ; 
same. Patterns (No. 5020) come in five sizes: 32 
to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and a lialf of 86-inch materia thout nap 
. 5004 —This makes the prettiest sort of a tailored j 
7 st. It is closed at the left side-front under 
A ite. the broad panel, and the tucks on each side 
f- . ire held flat by bands of embroidered insertion. 
Patterns (No. 5004) come in x sizes: 32 to 42 
g nchesbust measure. Size 36orequires three yards 
of 36-inch material without nap 
»0Z22—O0 i prett to en to t 
ponget t put x the yokeand front panel 
I 
a i ) | a transfer pattert 
No. 14055 e supplied. Patterns (No. 5022) 
come in five Z 32 to 40 t I eASUle 
Size 36 requir three yards and a quarter of } 
36-inch materia aut nap i 
’ 
YATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor Re ee 
these designs can be supplied at fijteen <a ra 
. cents jor each numbe r, post-jree. The amount A d Pr 
at o} material required jor the various sizes 7: if k ae 
> printed on the pattern envelopes. Transjer pat mi \ : \. 
W74 terns (No. 14238) come jor fijteen cents each, and | if A t yy, + 
N Y/ for the braiding design (No. 14055) comeé jor VAY , aid 
« ah ten cents each. Order jrom your nearest dealer in y -¢ a 7 \ 
i patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern f V4 Li 
and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the % 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, f 





Philadel phia. 


Backs of Six of the Designs Above 





Backs of Six of the Designs Above 


a 


The American Coat | 
and Suit : 


Some New Designs for the Coming Season 








5050—A good-style separate coat in a 
Russian blouse design. Make it of blue 
serge and use soft black satin for the 
coflar and for the sleeve trimming. Black 
braided ornaments are used on the front 
and sleeves and the buttons should be 
covered with velvet. Make the belt of 
suéde or patent leather. Patterns (No. 
5050) for this separate coat closed at the 
left side-front come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 
material without nap. 


5035—Any light-weight worsted mate- 
rial in a subdued color would be suitable 
for this separate coat. The broad shawl 
collar may be trimmed with black satin 


or cloth or with a material of a lighter 
color. A white piqué detachable collar 
would be pretty. Fora skirt of the same 


material any plain or plaited skirt pattern 
may be used. Patterns (No. 5035) for 
this coat come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and a half of 36-inch material 
without nap. 





5046—For this Eton jacket serge or a 


5043 light-weight worsted material may be 
Designed by Blanche G. Merritt used for early spring wear, while rajah 


silk or linen would be more comfortable 
later in the season. The collar may be 
of the material and braided or it may be 


5050 Decion y Nev 0 Smt x 
5050 — Designed by Neva Van Smith covered with satin. Cover the buttons 


5043—A separate coat which would with the material. For a skirt of the 
look well made of one of the new soft same material any simple pattern may be 
serges in shadow stripe or in two-tone used. Patterns (No. 5046) come in six 
diagonal. The buttons would be more sizes: 32 to42inches bust measure. Size 
effective if covered with the material, but 36 requires two yards and a quarter of 
they may be of bone. If the coat is blue, 36-inch material without nap. 


natural-colored pongee would be pretty 
for the collar trimming. Patterns (No, 





5043) for this coat come in six sizes: 32 to 
42inches bust measure. Size 361equires 





three yards anda half of 36-inch material 
without nap. 


5035 


Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 5046 — Designed by Natalie Phoebus 





5013 5050 5035 5046 


5049—This walking suit, for which patterns for the coat only can be 
supplied, may be made of dark blue serge or broadcloth. The black 
satin trimming on the collar, sleeves and skirt is braided with soutache. 
For the skirt for this suit any plain-gored or circular skirt pattern may 
be used. Patterns (No. 5049)—a coat with cutaway fronts, with or 
without the trimming pieces—come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires four yards of 36-inch material without nap. 


5051—A good design for asoft, white serge suit embroidered in worsted, 
for which patterns for the coat only can be supplied. It may also be made 
of Panama cloth, silk-and-wool voile, rajah, pongee or heavy linen, and 
if preferred the coat would be just as pretty braided. For the skirt 
any plain-gored or circular skirt pattern may be used. Patterns (No. 
5051) come in five sizes: 32 to40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
four yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 





5047-5040—A tailored suit which would be serviceable made in 
worsted, serge or light-weight broadcloth trimmed with black moiré silk 
or satin. Patterns (No. 5047) for the coat come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and a half of 36 
inch material without nap. Patterns (No. 5040) fora fifteen-gored plaited 
skirt come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
five yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 




















5051 
Designed by Neva Van Smith 








5047-5040 





Peles (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs described on this page can be supplied at 
fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. The amount of material required jor the different sizes is 
printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number 
0} pattern, bust measure for coats and waist, and hip measure for skirt, and inclosing the price to the 
5049 — Designed hy Neva Van Smith Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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5047-5040 — Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 









































































. merican UVresses for 
_ & 2 
American Girls 
4 
. 
a 
Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg 
5037-503 8—Charming in its simplicity of design is this house H | 
dress. Make it of Henrietta, Panama cloth, foulard or pongee in i 
4 olive green, silver-gray or amethyst color. The yoke and sleeves | 
may be of lace, either white or dyed to match the dress. The girdle . Hf 
may be made of satin of a contrasting color, and the satin should | 
f be used to cover the buttons and for the piping to outline the yoke. i 
' Patterns (No. 5037) for the waist come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 f 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and a half of : 
27-inch material without nap. Patterns (No. 5038) for the tunic 
skirt come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires six yards and a half of 27-inch material without nap. ; 
: ; 
4634-5048~—Natural-colored pongee may be used to make this 
FI bretelle skirt. Poplin, waterproofed toulard, tussah, voile or ben- 
i galine may be used just as well. A most charming effect would be 
; obtained by making the tie and yoke trimming of soft black satin. 
Any tucked lingerie waist may be worn with it, or a waist may be 
made especially for it of net or chiffon. Patterns (No. 4634) for the 
waist come in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 i 
requires two yards and an eighth of 36-inch material without nap. i 
Patterns (No. 5048) for the six-gored bretelle skirt come in five i 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires six yards i 
and a half of 36-inch material without nap. 
{ 
{ 
q 
} 
| 
q 
} 1 
: 
i 
' 
| 
' 
' 
| 
' 
i 
' 
i 
| 
5041-5042 i 
Designed by Mary Adams Designed by Elizabeth L. Anderson ) 
qj 
i 
9041-5042—Serge tha self- | 
toned stripe, Henrietta or cashmere / ; 
would be pretty for this dress. i | 
Ihe braid and buttons which are ' i 
used for the trimming should be of i { 
a darker shade than the dress i 
itself. The yoke may be either | 1 
sewed tothe dress or separate, and 
may be made of fine batiste, net or | 
chiffon. Patterns (No. 5041) for 
the waist come in six sizes: 32 to 
Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 42 inc hes bust measure. Size 30 
z requires two yards and a quarter 
of 36-inch material without nap. 
Patterns (No. 5042) for the eleven- 
gored skirt come in six sizes: 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires six yards and a quarter 
5044-5045 —Fora very good- of 36-inch material without nap. 
ooking lingerie dress, which may 
be worn in the evenings now and i 
for afternoons next summer, this 
design would be lovely made of 
dotted Swiss, silk muslin, organdy 
or lawn, The finest quality of 5036 Dotted muslin would be 
embroidered bands should be used lovely for this young girl’s dress. : 
for the trimming and the yoke may Organdy, sheer lawn or crépe de i f 
is he peg Bi a pol osha er eee eee ee riagiat ‘ = ! 
bce , 5 be made over a silk muslin lining, t 
le beading at the head of the which may be either white or | 
seed be of soft white satin, colored. Nine rows of fine shirring i 
atterns No. 5044) for the waist form the trimming at the waist, 
ome in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches neck and sleeves, and the waist is 
bust measure. Size 36 requires finished by a soft satin girdle. A i 
: three yards of 27-inch material four-inch hem finishes the bottom i 
thout nap. Patterns (No. 5045) Bethe chit, iemav be made with 
yor the seven-gored skirt with a high neck and long sleeves if de 
pineal ee ss eg tio he ired, Patterns (No, 5036) for this 
or inches waist measure. ize 24 dre a waist and a seven-cored 
ye ~ ni bees yards and a half kirt come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
t 24-inch material without nap. nche bust measure. Size 36 
requires twelve yards and a half 
5045 5 of 27-inch material without nap. t 
Designed by Sava H. Richman Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 
9039-5040—-0 of ‘ of ‘ 
Cope ‘ be pre¢ | F 
R ‘ ire The band | 
Bs tg or clot 1 if blact ( | 
‘ ‘ ont ‘ ple ling de 
( t i eal out el 1 she J i 
easy trast dress fi 
No. 5039) for t 
I om wes: 32 to i 
42 e. Size 36 re es f 
ne ahs ‘ out ‘ 
p. Patterr No. 5040) for the fifteen-gored i 
| ted skirt come in x Zt 22 to 32 che j 
t ‘ ire Size 24 ré es five nd i 
ee-qi ers of 36 cl ‘ hout nay 
‘i 





5037-5038 5044-5045 5039-5040 


. ° ; fitteo « f ; Th ; 4, 
DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor eae h number, post-jree. The amount oj mater tal 5036 
required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust IUI9 
measure jor the waists and costume, waist and hip measures jor the skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. Designed by Mrs. Carifred 
: : ) 


























Designed by Norma L. Virgin 














The Designs for These Three Dresses by Margaret Reeve 








5053 


Designed by Norma L. Virgin 


The American Girl Before Her Teens 


Little Frocks for School, Home and Party 


5055 —For a little girl’s party dres 
this would be most effective made in 


flowered organdy, lawnor silk mus 

lin. Cover the buttons with a piece 
of the material containing the figure 
The ruffles which trim the front and 
the sleeves may be bias strips of the 
material edged with narrow Valenci 

ennes lace. Forthe Dutch collar use 
any dainty lace design. Patterns 
(No. 5055) — with high or round neck 
and full-length sleeves and sleeve- 
caps—come in four sizes: 6 to 12 
years. Size 8 years requires four 
yards and three-quarters of 27-inch 
material without nap. 











Designed by Jane Freeman 








Back View of the Designs Illustrated 


5056 — Fora schoolgirl this would be a pretty afternoon 
or party dress. Make it of silk, linen, poplin or any firm 
material. The inserted panels over the shoulders may 
be braided in any simple design, using braid of the same 
or of a contrasting color. A soft silk sash is run under 
the front and back panels and ties in a bow on the left 
side. The dress may be made with a high neck and long 
sleeves if preferred. Patterns (No. 5056) for this Princesse 
dress, which is closed at the left side-back, come in five 
sizes: 6 to 14 years. Size 8 years requires four yards 
and a quarter of 27-inch material without nap. 


5059 —To wear in the afternoons at home this dress 
would be pretty made of light-weight Henrietta, challis, 
rajah or silk gingham of a solid color, while for school 
and harder wear serge, khaki or linen would be more 
serviceable. The trimming may be braid of a contrasting 
color, with the bow of the same color. As this dress opens 
in the back the ‘‘dickey’’ may be sewed to the waist and 
may have a collar, if preferred, and the sleeves may be 
made long. Patterns (No. 5059) come in four sizes: 6 to 
12 years. Size 8 years requires two yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 


5058 —A school dress that would 
stand any amount of hard wear 
and would be pretty, too, if made 
of khaki, Galatea or percale of 
brown or dark blue. The trimming 
pieces may be made of white with 
the edges bound with braid or with 
bias bands either of the color of the 
material or a darker shade. For 
house wear it may be made of linen 
or silk gingham, with high neck 
and long sleeves, or it may be worn 
with a dainty embroidered batiste 
guimpeand sleeves. Patterns 
(No. 5058), closed at the back, 
with a plaited skirt and two styles 
of sleeves, come in four sizes: 8 to 
14 vears. Size 10 years requires 
five yards and a quarter of 27-inch 
material without nap. 


5057— For afternoon wear or for parties 
silk-and-wool material, muslin or barred dimity of a light color. 
lawn or batiste, either plain or tucked, or it might be embroidered. 


5052 — Invisible striped serge or 
a worsted material would be suit- 
able for this dress for cooler days, 
while later in the season gingham, 
percale, Galatea or chambray would 
be more comfortable. The straps 
on the front are quite effective and 
they may be finished with braid or 
bias bands, with plain white pearl 
buttons or covered ones. The dress 
opens at the left side-front and 
may also be made with a h!lgh neck, 
shield and long sleeves. Patterns 
(No. 5052) for this girl’s dress with 
or without the shield and trimming 
straps, with two styles of sleeves 
and a plaited skirt, come in four 
sizes: 6to 12 years. Size 8 years 
requires four yards and a half of 
27-inch material without nap. 


5054 —An overblouse or ‘‘middy”’ 
dress which is quite popular among 
schoolgirls and especially comfort- 
able in the gymnasium or for out- 
door sports. The five-gored skirt, 
which may be gathered or plaited 
on to an underwaist, may be made 
of dark blue serge, worsted or any 
firm wash material. The blouse 
may be white or of the same color 
as the skirt and may be made of the 
same material or of Galatea, duck or 
linen. Patterns (No. 5054) come in 
five sizes: 6 to 14 years. Size 8 
years requires two yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material without 
nap for the blouse,a yardand three- 
quarters of 36-inch material for the 
skirt, and half a yard of 36-inch 
lining for the underwaist. 


this would be a pretty dress made of plaid silk, a light-weight 
The guimpe should be of the sheerest 
Silk or cotton braid may be used for 


the trimming, and a simple braiding design would soften the broad panel effect in the front. Patterns 
(No. 5057), with plaited skirt and waist closed in the back, come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. Size 8 years 
requires three yards and a half of 36-inch material without nap, and six yards of braid. 








TYATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all these designs can be supplied on receipt of the 


price, fijteen cents for each number, post-free. 


The amount of material required jor the different 


sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 


number oj pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


5053 —A girl’s party dress which 
would be pretty made of pale blue or 
pink China silk, nainsook or silk 
muslin, with the trimming bands of 
the same color or of white. The 
ruffles should be of the sheerest kind 
of narrow embroidery or of lace, or 
they may be of the material edged 
with Valenciennes lace. The small 
buttons may be covered with the 
material. This dress may be made 
with high neck and long sleeves. 
Patterns (No. 5053) for this Princesse 
dress come in fivesizes: 4to12 years. 
Size 8 years requires five yards of 
27-inch material without nap. 





Designed by Margaret Reeve 
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| he Simpl y-Dressed American Child 

7 . 

Designs by Margaret Reeve 
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5019—A little boy's dress, but one which would be equally be either white with colored soutache braid on the edge, or of 
suitable for a little girl. Straps at the side under each arm the color of the dress with white soutache braid. If preferred 
hold the belt in place. It would be pretty made of tan-colored the dress may be made with high neck and long sleeves. 
linen trimmed with white or brown braid, or of blue linen or Patterns (No. 5032) for the two dresses come in three sizes: 
chambray with white braid. 4 to 8 years, Either dress requires two yards and a half of 

The little girl’s dress (No. 5019) with a pointed yoke may 36-inch material without nap for size 6 years. 
be made of lawn, nainsook or barred dimi The trin 4 
may be formed of bought beading, or of the materia 
buttonholed, threaded with ribbon. 

Patterns (No. 5019) for these two designs come in three 5021—A charming little one-piece dress with a square yoke 
sizes: 4 to 8 years. Each dress requires, for 6-year size, and an Empire waist-line for afternoon wear. Flowered lawn, 
two yards and a quarter of 36-inch material without nap. dimity, silk muslin or any sheer material may be used to make it 

with the yoke and sleeve trimming edged with Valenciennes lace. 

Linen, gingham or madras of a solid color would be pretty 

for the other girl’s one-piece dress shown under this number 

5032—This dress would be serviceable made of percale, ging- (5021). The broad yoke and bands may be made of white, or, 
ham or any wash material. The narrow yoke may be white if the dress is white, these may be any light color. 

with the trimming of color. The dress opens in the back, ang Patterns (No. 5021), which include the two separate one- 

the waist and skirt are cut separately and joined by a belt. piece dresses, come in three sizes: 4 to 8 years. Either style 

For the other dress shown under this number (5932) checked requires two yards and a half of 36-inch material without nap 
gingham or figured challis may be used. The tr ng Back View of the Designs Shown Above for size 6 years. 

\ 
\ 
y , 
} 
027 A coat ! i t ‘ tle g 1 apron and for the one-piece 
e rc be prir ke of ht-weigl erge nber co in three sizes: 2 to yf 
} on ate but fe erd pongee ( ard « inch material with < 
ry € re e ize nd for the dress size P 
Fe he t ‘ é number 5027 + years require one vard and three-quarters of 36-inch vk he 
I né I ht te vithout nag 
r No. 5027) fe } ( é ¢ r 4 \ } 
ome ree Ze 4 tf vear Fe e ce ze 6 >! \ 
¢ . . . ar f of 36 : s 3025 —A two-piece dre hict be le of nh l J 
i; or e dre ‘ r hree= i white ort a and white striped ginghan ith vie renee } 
. of of ‘ thout nap. d cuff trimmings of white or of the color of the stripe. ("x } \ \ 
The waist and skirt are joined by a belt. . f co : 
For the one-piece dress shown under this number (5025 pia 
jotted percale or am would be suitable. The yoke 
% 5017- I eable pre held in place ; € be made of white trimmed with a wash braid. Ps gett, 
ad ¢ ‘ re xed on the dress. It would Patterns (No. 5025) for these two dresses come in three qj = 
e pre e of nen or barred muslin zes: 4to8years. For size 6 years the two-piece dress 
Stripe 1d madras are suitable for the dress requires two yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material 
= P hown u ; number (5017). The fullne the thout nap, and the one-piece dress two yards of 36-inch 
Backs of the Designs Above frontand back is gathered at the yoke under thet ming. rial without nap. Backs of the Designs Above 
Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor all these designs can be supplied jor fijteen cent: jor each number, exc pt No. 5017, which is ten cents, post-jree. 
Two separate patterns are included under cach number. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, age, breast 
; 





measure and length oj back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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What the New Spring Clothes Will Cost 





New Spring Colors 
are Soft 











ness for early autumn wear as well. 


Blues in navy, Copenhagen and gray tones are first; green in two shades of 
artichoke, reseda and olive is second; then gray in silver and Quaker; coal dust, 
lavender, two shades of wistaria called iris and amethyst, prune, cedar and the 
Browns will not be much worn, 
but walnut, castor, mustard and natural linen and pongee shades will be good. 


more subdued shades of old rose then follow. 


What the New Materials are Like . 


ANY old-time weaves are being revived, such as home- 
spun, hop-sacking, basket-weaves, bedford cords, pop- 
lins and crépons, with all their characteristic beauty and 
distinctive features, but softer, finer and more pliable, mak- 
ing them especially desirable for the modes that will prevail. 
These weaves appear not only in the wool suitings, but 
also in the wool-and-silk mixtures, in the silks, the cottons, 
and the cotton-and-silk mixtures. 

Serges of all descriptions are in style—not the hard, wiry 
serge of a few seasons back, so annoying because of its 
inevitable shininess after a few wearings, but a soft, fine 
wea ve witha sort of cheviot or cashmere finish that will wear 
much more satisfactorily. Then there are the shepherd 
checks most popular in black and white, unobtrusive shadow 
and self-tone stripes, vigoreaux suitings, poplins, whip- 
cords, Panamas, bengalines, one and two tone diagonals for 
suits and one-piece dresses for general wear, while the crépe 
effects, the many silk-and-wool fabrics, canvas and etamine 
weaves, wool taffeta, cotele fabrics, henriettas, wool voiles 
and silk-and-wool voiles are shown. 

Foulards, rajahs, pongees and shantungs are the popular 
silk weaves, and a knitted silk called Jersey cloth is a novelty. 


The Cottons are of Particular Beauty 


OTTON suitings of particular beauty, so closely resem- 
bling the silks and linens in texture and finish as to be 
almost indistinguishable from them, are displayed. The 
two-tone stripes for suitings are very effective, while for 
lingerie and soft dresses most exquisite designs and colorings 
are shown in the floral effects. There are also many cotton 
fabrics with a silk stripe which adds to the beauty of the 
fabric, and a plain stripe alternating with a lace stripe. 

For summer coat suits, tailored dresses and children’s 
clothes there is a new cotton fabric closely resembling 
ramie linen which, while possessing all the beauty of the 
linen in both texture and finish, is very much cheaper in 
price, for it comes in all colors at thirty-five cents a yard. 


What the Flannel Outing Suits Will Cost 


EAUTIFUL effects in color and design are to be found 
in the new patterns of unshrinkable flannel—an excellent 
fabric for children’s dresses and suits and for golf and other 
outing shirts and blouses. The white grounds with varying 
widths of stripes in blue, green and black predominate. 
An outing blouse will require 


3 yards, 27 inches wide, at 50 cents a yard $1.50 
8 buttons, at 35 cents adozen. ...... -24 
$1.74 


Outing suits consisting of a coat and a skirt will be worn 
made of white serge, cheviot and flannel with a hairline stripe 
of black or navy blue. 


8 yards, 36 inches wide, at 75 cents a yard . . $6.00 
2 pieces of silk tape, at 15 centsa piece. . . . 30 
¥, dozen buttons, at $1a dozen . . ... . -50 
2 spools of silk, at 10 cents aspool . . . . . -20 

$7.00 


What the New Worsted and Wool 
Dresses Will Cost 


GOWN of silk-and-wool material suitable for 
dressy wear will require 


9 yards of 36-inch material, at 75 cents a yard $6.75 
}2 yard of tucked silk net for yoke and collar, 
| 18 inches wide, at $2 a yard . Brae eas 1.00 
1}4 yards of silk for pipings and bows, 24 inches 
wide, at $1 a yard gl il a eres ae ae 1.50 
2 spools of silk thread, at ro cents a spool . . 20 
2 yards of 36-inch lawn for lining, at 12!4 cents 
Brame ae eer ete te es bw eS 
$9.70 | 


All wool dresses should have a thin lining, and fine 
white lawn having a soft finish and batiste hav 
proved their adaptability for this purpose. 

To make a spring suit in the prevailing mod 
would require 


oe 


ce") 











8 yards of 42-inch worsted suiting, at $1 a yard $8.00 
4 yards of silk for lining, 24 inches wide, at 75 
nit? Se te, Sep Oe ae ee 3.00 
34 yard of silk for collar facing, at $1 a yard ay fe | 
14 dozen buttons, at $1 a dozen .50 | 
$12.25 | 


This estimate should cover the ordinary plain 
tailor-made suit which will be made without trim- | 
ming except for the silk collar and bone or silk | 
buttons. 

In imported worsted fabrics the width is forty-six 

| to forty-eight inches. An average price on these 
| materials would be $1.75 a yard. 

A dressy church or visiting costume consisting of 
coat and skirt will require 

7 yards of 46-inch worsted suiting, at $1.75 a 





a ae a 37 ey | 
4 yards of silk for lining, at $1 a yard 4.00 
\ 1 yard of silk for collar-facing and cuffs, at 
1} Ste A VORGaeaes « s 0 es elk 1.25 
| $17.50 
| he manner of trimming would depend upon the 
| style of the design and the material used in making. 


| he least expensive and probably the most effective 
method of trimming would be a combination, not too 





elaborate, of braiding and coarse silk embroidery. 





ements } 











i be most pronounced characteristic of the new colors 
All the is their subdued, almost conservative, shading com- 
bined with a depth of tone that is particularly beautiful. 
Loud and pronounced colors are conspicuous by their 
absence—a most decided advantage for the woman who 
must purchase her spring outfit with an economical eye toward its appropriate- 


By Edith M. Burtis 


effects in silks. 


The New Silks for Dresses 


VERY woman knows the advantage of possessing a 
foulard silk dress, but has, no doubt, had misgivings on 
account of its tendency to stain when wet by water or rain. 
As serges and other wool fabrics have been waterproofed, so 
now have foulards, and the result is a most beautiful and 
durable silk that can be obtained in all the popular shades 
and in effective though small patterns. The designers of 
foulards have given up the sprawling patterns by which 
these materials were formerly recognized, and have been 
most successful in presenting small but attractive patterns 
which will not tax the dressmaker’s art in making well- 
constructed garments. 

The regular patterns in foulard are twenty-seven inches 
wide and retail for about $1 and $1.25 a yard. Bordered 
foulards are forty-six to forty-eight inches wide and retail 
from $2 to $6 a yard. 


The Coarse Silks Will be the Style 


AFFETAS will not be good except for linings and petti- 

coats. All coarse weaves and rough fancy silks will have 
first place for coat suits, separate coats for motoring and 
traveling, and for fitted costumes. Rajahs, tussahs, pongees 
and shantungs come under the heading of rough silks, and 
there are also homespuns, poplins, hop-sacking and new 
diagonal weaves in one or two tone effects—all of which are 
very smart and require very little trimming. 








The Cost of a Foulard Silk Dress 


A foulard silk dress will require 


14 yards of material, 24 inches wide, at $1 a 








ARES os. Sen fein Shree dbs hh 0 ct ee $14.00 
14 yard of 18-inch all-over lace for the yoke, at 
BACEOWR VAIO, 6° es as, 1.25 
2 yards of 36-inch lawn for lining, at 121% cents 
WUE ole ta Vide ae tee oe Sis 8 25 
3 spools of sewing silk, at 10 cents aspool . . 30 
$15.80 


Eight yards of bordered foulard sold for one dress 
pattern—a design retailing at $2.50 a yard—will 
make a handsome dress which needs no trimming 
except a lace or net yoke. 

1 A coat suit made in any of the coarser silks 
'| averaging in width twenty-seven inches will require 
12 yards of suiting fabric, at $1.25 a yard $15.00 | 
4 yards of silk for lining, at $1 a yard. . . 4.00 
3 buttons, at 50 cents apiece . See 1.50 


$20.50 


A bridal costume in draped design of ivory-white 


| 

|| Two Bridal Costumes of Silk 
| 
| Jersey silk will require 


1] 5 yards of Jersey silk, 72 inches wide, at $5 a 





1] WOM) os Avs. ff fo -s a eee, 4 os. e « B2R000 

|| ro yards of taffeta, 36 inches wide, at $1.25 a 

|| yare Sia, Ma Oe TL ee oh ES er te 12.50 
|| 34 yard of all-over lace or beaded net for yoke | 
I] and collar, at $3.50 a yard eee Saleen 2.63 
| 4 yards banding, 3 inches wide, at $1.25 a yard 5-00 | 
2 spools of silk, at ro centsaspool . . . . .20 | 
$45.33 


| A bridal dress of simpler design could be made of 
white shantung in a soft, fine weave and would not 
need a lining. 

| 12 yards of shantung, 27 inches wide, at $1.25 


| Peele Win oct ee ea a ae te he is 6. 1S ESOO 
14 yard of all-over lace or beaded net for yoke 

and collar, 18 inches wide, at $2 a yard . 1.00 
4 yards of banding, 2!%4 inches wide, at 85 

cents a yard Me bade cr set eee 3-40 
| 114 yards of white lawn, 36 inches wide, for 

| waist lining, at 10 cents a yard . . . . as 
| $19.55 
{ 














The Cost of the New Homespun Silks 


HERE is a fine knitted silk in an open net design which, 

like the Jersey silk, is thirty-six and seventy-two inches 
wide and will be used to some extent for draperies, scarfs 
and other trimmings which may be used on spring costumes. 

Diagonal tussah is a new and attractive weave which is 
shown in one and two tone effects. It is very smart for coat 
suits and separate wraps, and is to be had in 24-inch width 
at $1 a yard and in 36-inch width at $1.50 a yard. This 
tussah should be made up in rather tailored effect and will 
not require a great amount of trimming to make it very 
dressy. Fora coat suit a long shawl collar of the same color 
or black in dull-finished or corded silk, with silk-covered 
moulds as buttons, and large frogs will be all the decoration 
required. 

The homespun weaves in all the popular shadings can be 
had in 27-inch width at $1.25 a yard and in 36-inch width 
at $1.75 a yard. There is a heavier weight, thirty-six inches 
wide, which retails at $2.50 a yard. These silks are espe- 
cially good for tailored suits and dresses. 

A coat suit made in any of the coarser silks averaging in 
width from twenty-four to twenty-eight inches—the 27-inch 
being the popular width for coat suits—will require 


12 yards of suiting fabric, at $1.25 a yard $15.00 
4 yards of silk forlining,at$r1ayard . .. . 4.00 
SPOONS ME BECKER, 6. 6. Gs als sow 8 8 3.00 

$22.00 


HERE are many two-tone, changeable and ombre 


Black, while always acceptable, is The Day 
especially desirable this season regardless of the fact that | Of the Loud Color 
it is generally considered an autumn and winter color. is Over 


But even in the light shades there are no vivid tones, the 
colors being soft and mellow with a touch of gray in twilight effect, rather than 
the bold brilliance of noonday, such as we are accustomed to look for in the spring. 

In cotton fabrics never before have so many exquisite shades been shown, and 
in all these fabrics a high mercerized luster which has been given to the cotton 
makes it almost impossible not to mistake it for silk when made up. The same 
colors that are shown in the worsteds and silks are beautifully executed in these 
cotton fabrics both in the heavier and light-weight materials. 














The Lovely New Cottons 


GREAT many different varieties of cotton fabrics will 

be used during the spring and summer, for both women’s 
and children’s clothes. Women have awakened to the 
advantage of wearing washable dresses, and are wise enough 
to select those fabrics which can go to the tub frequently 
and still retain their beauty and color. 

No past season has shown lovelier or more serviceable 
fabrics in cotton than can be seen this spring. As has been 
said before, all the weaves which prevail in the worsteds and 
silks are to be found in cotton, and there are, besides, many 
printed effects in cotton which are quite distinctive. 


A Return to the Tailored Shirtwaist 


HE large variety of rather heavy shirtings which are 

displayed would indicate that we are coming back to 
the plain, mannish tailored shirtwaist of several seasons 
past, although this does not mean that the lingerie, lace 
or embroidery trimmed waists will be entirely discarded. 
Some very beautifu effects in white shirtings show fancy 
stripes and fine cord effects, and there are white grounds 
with fancy stripes in color. 

A tailored shirtwaist will require 


3 yards, 27 inches wide, at 25 centsayard . . . $0.75 
8 buttons, at 25 cents a dozen . - 17 
$0.92 


Good News for the Busy Woman 


HE madras weight will, no doubt, have first choice, but 

there are many heavier effects on the piqué order which 
will make up most attractively and will be very serviceable. 
Even in the light-weight shirtings or lawns and batistes 
which are designed for shirtwaists there is a strong tendency 
toward fancy effects in flower and shadow stripes: these are 
especially welcome to the busy woman, as she may make up 
a lingerie waist without the aid of lace application except for 
a little edging at the collar and sleeves. 


The Silk-and-Cotton Mixtures for Girls 


ILK-AND-COTTON materials are to be seen in an almost 

endless variety of colors and patterns. There are fabrics 
resembling fancy mohairs which are excellent for dressy cos- 
tumes or suits; then there are lighter weights in fancy stripes 
or flowered effects for dancing dresses, reception gowns and 
other dressy occasions. 


If You Want a Coat for Motoring 


OR motoring and traveling coats there are some splendid 

materials in heavier weight which have many advantages 
over worsteds and silks. They are inexpensive and can be 
as readily sent to the tub as a cotton dress. These heavier 
fabrics are in the crash weave, and there are also excellent 
examples of butcher’s linenin all shades. Heavycottons,such 
as are used for coat suits and for one-piece dresses for girls 
and boys, average in width from thirty-two to thirty-six 
inches. The prices vary from fifteen to thirty-five cents. 


rc ee — — 





| What the Cottons Will Cost in a Suit 


COAT suit such as will be worn this season in 
cotton suiting will require 


12 yards, 27 inches wide, at 19 cents a yard $2.28 
14 dozen pearl or bone buttons, at 50 cents a 

GOZO ne See ie ee ee ee ee «86a 
2 pieces of mercerized cotton tape for seam 

binding, at ro cents a piece . . . . . .20 

2 spools of cotton thread, at 5 cents a spool . 10 

$2.83 


No linings are used for these cotton coat suits, 
but the seams should be neatly bound with tape. 


A child’s Russian blouse dress will require 








5 yards, at 15 cents a yard ty La ae ee $0.75 
1 dozen pearl buttons, at 25 cents a dozen . a5 
$1.00 
The motoring or traveling coat will require 
6 yards, at 30 cents a yard bh tela , er Ns $1.80 
1 piece of fancy cotton braid for trimming, at 
ae CORIS A BIOCE. kG we a5 
1 dozen buttons, at 50 cents a dozen : .50 
$2.55 | 
A dress in silk-and-cotton material will require 
12 yards, 27 inches wide, at 50 cents a yard $6.00 


| ¥4 yard of all-over lace for yoke, at$2ayard. . 1.00 
| 1 yard plain silk for pipings, at 75 cents a yard Bi 
| $7.7 
Cotton poplins and mercerized cotton reps are 
| excellent for suits, children’s dresses and separate 
skirts to be worn with lingerie or tailored shirt waists. 
Both these materials are twenty-seven inches wide 
| and retail for about nineteen cents a yard and may 
be obtained in white and colors. 
A separate skirt—a plaited model which will 
again be in favor—will require 


an 


6 yards, 27-inch poplin or rep, at 1gcentsayard $1.14 


A simple one-piece dress having broad box-plaits 
in the front and back, for a girl of eight years, will 
require 

5% ares, 27-inch poplin or rep, at 19 cents a 
yar . e ° . ° ° ° . ° ° e . . . 


$0.98 
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in the Best American Shops 


New Dress Accessories for Early Spring 






































DRAWN BY V. BARRICK 
nost 
rics 
cOos- oo ge 1 i a? ba INCE the accessories of dres i ¢ i ashi . 
: ‘ f i « S 1e accessories of dress go hand-in-hand with fashions 
pS te Pi gL x | S they should be accorded the same consideration as that 
and given to gowns or hats, and these designs suggest some 
becoming finishing touches for different costumes. 

For the tailored shirtwaist there is nothing more suitable than 
the linen collar and tie, and of these there is an endless variety 
of styles becoming alike to the girl who has a slender neck and 
to the one with a rather full throat. 

Separate collar and cuff sets in contrasting colors with white 
still afford delightful possibilities for varying the style of plain 
waists. The rolling collar and jabot, too, are favorites among 
present fashions, either in embroidery or lace designs. The 
very full jabot like the knife-plaited one should be worn with 
the blouse rather than the shirtwaist. 

Two of the best models in long jabots for street wear are 
presented in the lower left-hand corner and show the contrasting 
styles of the straight and the side plaited effects. 

A very dainty jabot for a crépe, pongee or silk blouse is shown 
in the group below on the right, modeled of white satin ribbon 
and €cru lace. The lace and silk stock next to it is a happy 
combination of the tailored and the dressy neckpiece, and would 
be especially pretty to wear with a wash-silk striped blouse if 
the silk edge matched the stripe. 

Quite a new idea is introduced with the chiffon scarf. The 
rows of corded shirrings across the center hold the material in 
soft folds and prevent the scarf from slipping down. 

In separate belts the styles vary greatly. They may be 
braided, stitched, plain or plaited, and for materials there are 
linens, silks, suéde, satins or ribbon. 

And there is a smart black bow—-shown near the lower 
right-hand corner of this page—with a very new wrinkle. 
Instead of being tied it is drawn into shape by a corded casing. 
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HE NEW FOULARDS FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER are more beautiful than ever, 


and any woman who buys Cheney 


“Shower-Proof”’ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Foulards 


may rest assured that she is securing Fashion's pre- 
ferred fabric for modish Spring and Summer wear. 


‘‘ Shower-Proof”’ Foulards are especially adapted 
to the close-fitting styles still so popular; they accen- 
tuate the clinging effect and drape gracefully. 

The latest shades and tones, the latest French 
effects, new and original patterns as well as the 
familiar polka dot in its infinite variety, are all to be 


found in “‘Shower-Proof”” Foulards. 

Ask for them by name. Do not accept goods 
offered under similar titles. Get the genuine 
‘*Shower-Proof”—and be sure you see the name 


“CHENEY SILKS” on the label before you buy. 
CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers 








The Queen of 
WHITE GOODS 


These are the original and only fabrics 
which possess a linen finish that is absolutely 
perfect and lasting. 

For Spring and Summer Frocks, Lingerie, Gowns, Bridesmaids’ and Com- 
mencement Dresses, Shirt Waists, Children’s and Infants’ Clothes, and a thousand 
other uses, FLAXON is ideal. But you must make certain to get the genuine. 
The remarkable beauty of these fabrics and the permanency of their finish are insured 
only by seeing “*FLAXON ”? in red on the selvage of each yard. 


Refuse imitations; they are certain to disappoint you. 


In Checks, Stripes and Fancy Weaves—32 in. wide; 19 to 50 cents a yard. 
Plain White—30 to 36 in. wide; 12/2 to 50 cents a yard. 


Also made in dainty Printed Patterns and Solid Colors. 


All Dealers. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO., 
39-41 Leonard St., New York City 


Flaxon is a Product of the Makers 
of the Famous “SOIESETTE.” 




















ais HAIR os 
approval 


send you 


Quoted prices mean little until you see the quality of the hair. 
are many grades. 
America. 


Made of 28 in, Selected) Wavy Hair, 3 Separate Stems, $9.95 frame for Turban Braid. . .50c 


: 


\ ask for estimate. Write for our new 19/0 catalog, 


THE SWIRL and quotes prices below competition. This book also 
Ancthey sel efect = CONtRING valuable instructions for the Proper Care of 
obtained with the a ps 2 
Turban Braid. the Hairwhich every woman wants. Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO. Pet: 12: 209 STATE STREET 







Our unusual values, always up-to- 
date styles, and liberal methods 
have built up for us the largest 
business of its kindin the world. 
It is to convince you that our 
goods are the best values 
you can get anywhere that 
we make this unusual 
offer. 


Goods listed below are extra 
short stem and splendid quality. 









20z.,20in. Switch ... . $ .95 
20z.,22in.8witch .... 1.25 
2) oz.,24in. Switch .. . 2.25 


20 in. Light Weight Wavy Switch 2.00 
24in. Wavy Switch : 3.9 
26in. Wavy Switch. .. . 4.95 
3 0z.,30in. Wavy Switch. . 5.95 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22 in., Natural Wavy . - 4.95 
Fluffy Ruffer, Natural Curly . 5.00 
Chignon Coiffure, full back piece, 

curly hair, dressed in 14 puffs 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . . . 50c. to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . $2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s 
$5.00 to $50.00 


TURBAN TRIPLE BRAID Turban Crown, a covered 


When Ordering send long sample of 


your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send prepaid Ox 


peculiar and gray shades are a little more expensive; 


64 pp., beautifully illustrated. Shows all the latest 
Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


There 
Some from Europe, much from Asia, a little from 
Our many long years in the hair business have established 
connections for importing the best hair at prices usually 
charged for much cheaper qualities. Our stocks are 
enormous, enabling us to match with greatest correctness. 





Approval. Tf you find it perfectly satisfactory anda — gjows Beautiful effect with 


P oH : P > . * our New Coronet Braid 3% oz. 
bargain, remit the amount. If not, returntous. Rare, er yey ey Hain, $4.56. 
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MRS. RALSTONS 
EPARTMENT OF CLOTHES — 





Making the Best of What We Have 


A Chat by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


O OFTEN we are tired of dresses which are far too good to 
discard and which could give us real satisfaction if we only 
knew how to alter them. 

How many of us have a dress with kimono sleeves which seems 
almost hopelessly out of style! It’s so full and the silhouette, as it 
were, is all wrong. But the fact that it is full will help you mate- 
rially, as the fullness may always be cut away or distributed in a 
different manner. Sucha dress, for instance, as the first small picture 
on the right has possibilities. First, however, rip off the trimming 
and put the material itself in as good condition as possible, spong- 
ing and pressing it if necessary. Often the main part of the lining 
is good but the transparent lining of the yoke is soiled or pulled 
away. Therefore, fit a new yoke and collar—mousseline de soie is 
the nicest material—and renovate the lining before attempting to 
do anything with the outside material. You will probably find it 
best to recut your old waist by the new pattern shown on the 
first figure in the larger drawings below. If the yoke of your old 
dress is deeper than the new pattern the deficiency may be over- 
come by a trimming band placed across the front, slipping it under 
the edges of the box-plaits on each side. If you already have a 
panel front and like it you may leave it as it is or cut the waist and 
skirt separately and place a strip of the trimming at the belt-line. 
The material for the sleeves would have to come out of the skirt, 
as there would not be enough in the waist; or if this doesn’t give you enough make sleeve- 
caps of the material, cut from the kimono sleeves, with undersleeves of chiffon cloth. 
Lay clusters of tucks in the material for the undersleeves before cutting it by the pattern, 
as the pattern is plain. Patterns (No. 4989) for this waist with removable chemisette 
come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards of 42-inch 
material without nap. 

The front panel of the skirt may remain as it is, and if the upper part of the skirt fits, 
leave it also as it is, cutting the sides of the skirt apart at yoke depth: use the pattern for 
this. There will probably be enough fullness in the skirt to lay an inverted plait in on each 
side, using deep band trimming to give the length taken up in seams. Or, in remodeling a 
skirt place the trimming band to simulate a yoke, in reality leaving the skirt as it is. The 
back is laid in a box-plait, the skirt opening under it. Patterns (No. 4990) for this skirt 
with panel front and back come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires four yards of 42-inch material without nap. 





OATS are steadily growing shorter and the collar and lapels wider. So for those of us 

having long coats it is quite a simple matter to cut them off at the new length, and, 
if necessary, to take the fullness out of the sleeves as well. Altering the lapels is a little 
more trouble, but the result is quite worth it. If your coat is one you may roll low you 
may find you will have to make a new collar as well as lapels, but the chances are that 
the new lapels may be joined to the old 
collar. A false lapel may be set under the 
edge of the old one, with the broad braid 
acting as a trimming, as shown in the 
illustration. Perhaps you can do this by 
facing your old collar and lapels, first, 
however, removing the old buttonholes and 
darning them together. Or you may cut 
new lapels by the pattern from the lower 
part of the coat you have cut off. In using 
the pattern find the place where the front 
is marked by eyelets for the roll, and cut 
the new lapels just a little deeper on the 
inside edge, to allow for the seaming of 
the new lapels to the coat. This seam 
should be just at the roll so that it will not be 
noticeable. Roll your coat according to 
the new pattern and cut away the old 
lapels, again allowing a seam’s depth for 
joining. Place a band of braid around the 
edge of the collar, to give it width, and 
down the lapels. This band is a trimming 
placed over the lapels: the pattern is not 
with two lapels, but with a wide collar 
and lapel. Patterns (No. 4988) for this 
semi-fitted coat with long lapels come in 
Six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and._three- 
quarters of 42-inch material without nap. 

The skirt worn with this coat is a plain 
seven-gored model, with less fullness than 
the plain skirt worn with the long coat—a 
model on which you could probably recut 
the old skirt. Patterns (No. 4145) come 
in seven sizes: 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, 33 and 
35 inches waist measure. Size 25 requires 
four yards of 44-inch material without nap. 









4989-49990 











Old Dresses Which May be Altered 






4988-4145 


[wo Pretty Dresses and a Coat Which May be Made From Last Season’s Clothes 


HE long, full, bell sleeves shown in the last small sketch on the 

left look ‘‘queer’’ this season, but the waist is otherwise good. 
Now, what you may do is this: cut the full sleeves into close-fitting 
sleeve-caps, as shown in the last larger illustration below. Buy half 
a yard of double-fold chiffon cloth of the same shade to make the 
loose puffs. Divide it on the fold, giving half a yard for the length 
of each puff and about twenty inches for the width. Gather this 
puff to the undersleeve, under the sleeve-cap, and again at the 
wrist into a three or four inch cuff. The sleeve lining should be 
tight, full length and of a transparent material, with the sleeve- 
cap, puff and cuff mounted on it. The sleeve-cap and lining should 
be sewed into the armhole together. 

If you have had a round yoke you may make it square by 
placing a bit of trimming across the bottom and piping the edges 
of the rest of the yoke to match. An especially pretty trim- 
ming which you may make yourself is to take a scrap of net or 
Valenciennes lace and darn the design with floss in colors which 
tone with the dress. On a blue dress, for instance, you may com- 
bine light blue, rose and gray-green, using cotton floss and a 
regular darning stitch. The piping around the edge may be of 
colored silk or of a bit of the chiffon cloth from the sleeves, and, 
by-the-way, place a piece of the chiffon under the darned lace to 
give it a little body. Use the same trimming on the edge of the 
sleeve-caps and in the corners of the front panel of the skirt. The yoke, you will notice, 
is not tucked, so if your old one is worn out drape white chiffon over a mousseline founda- 
tion, or, what is even newer is chiffon over a transparent yoke of silver or gold net. 
Patterns (No. 4987) for this waist—a guimpe lining and an overblouse with sleeve-caps— 
come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires for the guimpe two yards 
and a half, and for the blouse two yards and three-quarters, of 36-inch material without nap. 


Fi gers NG the skirt depends, of course, on its cut, but many of you, I know, have either 
a plain gored skirt with the fuller bottoms of two years ago, or one of the semi-fitted 
raised skirts of last year, opening at the side-front. In altering the latter the chances are 
you have little or no material you can combine with it, so some trimming must be added to 
give it a different appearance. In a raised skirt cut it off to the normal waist-line and fit it 
over the hips. Any buttons which may have been used remove and finish the opening by 
folding the edge back or by facing it, fastening it with hooks and eyes invisibly. Extend 
this opening only to the length of a hanging panel—or just below the knees—and place a 
corner of the trimming used on the waist at the side. To continue the appearance of a 
panel use a cord braid across the skirt and up the other side. The lower part of the skirt 
and sides may be left as they are, but some of the fullness of the inverted plait at the 
center-back may be gathered and spread across the back. Last of all, should you have 
any material, make a bias fold—facing it with soft silk—and place it around the skirt just 

: above the lower edge of the panel. Ora 

broad braid may be used if you have no 

saliva material. This gives the flounce-line which 
A is so new. You will hardly know your old 
1: 

4 ) difficult to make. 

3 A fuller gored skirt—such as the illus- 

3 tration above indicates—should have the 
fullness around the bottom taken out. If 
the skirt is plain and fits you over the hips 
leave it as it is here and from the hip-line 
down take in each seam to remove some 
of the flare. In this you will have to use 
your own judgment. In a plain skirt I 
doubt if you could open it down the front, 
as you would scarcely have enough mate- 
rial even to face it in tuck effect, but a 
narrow flat fold could be used to make a 
continuous line from the yoke; this, as 
well as the fold around the skirt, may be 
cut from the material you have taken out 
of the bottom. In a skirt with a few 
plaits you will have the material to lap 
the upper part of the front gore, and face 
it to give the line of opening. If the seam 
runs all the way to the hem make it incon- 
spicuous below the panel effect. Trim 
the panel with darned net and braid as 
in the illustration on the left. Keep the 
skirt plain over the hips and spread some 
of the fullness of the plaits across the back, 
and lay the rest either in an inverted plait 
in the center-back or take out in a seam. 
Take out enough material if possible, how- 
ever, to make the fold across the sides and 
back. As this is made on the bias and 
faced it will not require much goods. 


skirt with these alterations, which are not 
Zam} 
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YATTERNS (including Guide 
Chart) jor the numbered designs 
hown on this page can be supplied 
at fijteen cents for each number, 
post-jree. The amount of material 
| required for the various sizes 15 


printed on the pattern envelopes 
Order jrom your nearest dealer in 
patterns; or by mail, giving number 
oj pattern, bust measure for waists 
and coat, and waist and hip measures 
jor skirts, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


Fixing Over Party Gowns 


By Helen Koues: With Drawings by M. E.Musselman 


—the gowns themselves recall all the good times we have had in 
them and fixing them over holds the promise of pleasure to come. 
No gown, no matter how well made nor how pretty, looks well if it 
is not fresh. Above all things, girls, daintiness and cleanliness are 
attractive. Therefore, whatever dress you may have, don’t remodel 
it unless the material is clean or may be 
washed. Many stuffs besides ‘‘wash mate- 
rial”? may be washed, however; .just good 
white soap and water and an old-fashioned 
thing known as “elbow grease”’ are the very 
best things I know to accqmplish wonders in 
this direction. I have found that all cotton 
and silk material, such as organdy, silk- 
organdy, China silk and messaline, wash 
beautifully. Perhaps you are afraid to wash 
any silk material, but haven’t you often 
washed ribbon? It was successful, wasn’t it? 
Well, you may wash silk, satin, lace and even 
chiffon if you are careful. Use warm water 
and good soap, and press the material before 
itis quite dry. Never let it dry entirely and 
then sprinkle it and iron, as this is not satis- 
factory. Laces should not be ironed, but 
stretched on clean 
linen, fastened with 
pins and allowed to 
dry. Then pull them 
gently. I speak from 
experience in all this, 
girls, and I don’t think 
you need be afraid to 
wash almost any cotton or silk material if you 
are reasonably careful. In colored material 
use only lukewarm water. Inany wool mate- 
rial use soap-bark, for which I will gladly send 
you directions. 
Don’t you think the first dress is pretty? 
A bertha is usually becoming—it need not be 
quite as deep as this—and the little overskirt 
is attractive and may cover a multitude of sins. 
These are the new parts of the dress if new 
material is needed. Assuming you have a baby 
waist with a round neck, and one of the skirts 
worn a few seasons ago—rather full and shorter 
than you now want it and possibly worn around 
the hips—what you may do is this: use the 
old waist as a foundation and drape a bertha 
of new material over it. Simply lay the mate- 
rial in plaits at the shoulder and tack it in place, 
dropping it as much or as little as you like on the shoulders. A long 
shoulder-line with this drooping effect is one of the newest features of 
the season and is very becoming to slender figures; for fuller figures it 
should not drop quite somuch. Catch the fullness in at the center- 
front above the girdle. In the back cross the bertha and make it flat. 
Use lace for the yokes in the front and back, and, if you have enough, 
make small, elbow-length, tight sleeves to match. Or the sleeves may 
be of the material edged with lace. 


Y ‘HERE is almostan air of festivity about fixing over party gowns 





Beitha and Overskirt 
Covering an Old Dress 





The Back is Slightly 
Draped 


ENGTH may be given the skirt by a short yoke lining of the same 
material if possible—and get some new material which will com- 
bine with the old for the overskirt. This need not be of the same 
color or material: on a white organdy, flowered organdy may be used; 
or on silk, chiffon or crépe either ina plain or flowered material would 
bepretty. Infact, a chiffon scarf may be used for the bertha, buying 
some material to match for the overskirt. By laying the overskirt in 
soft plaits at the waist the yoke lining will not show through. If the 
back of your skirt is not worn make a wide box-plait from the waist 
to the hem (over the yoke) and drape the over- 
skirt into it. If you have to piece this box- 
plait to get length, then place the sash ends 
in the direct center to cover the piecing. And 
this reminds me: make the girdle of satin, 
but the ends may be of the material of the dress 
or of the overskirt, edged with little tassels. 
This same trimming or a little thread fringe 
may be used on the edge of the bertha. You 
will need about two yards for the bertha of 18- 
inch material, or one yard of wide material; 
cut this in half on the length for each side. 
The overskirt will require two yards of either 
a Narrow or wide material, as it could not be 
divided on the length as in the bertha. You 
may have two old dresses which you may com- 
bine inoneinthis way. The bertha and over- 
skirt, remember, may be of a different material from the rest of the 
dress. If you are uncertain what you may combine write me and I’ll 
gladly help you. In party gowns for young girls a collarless neck is 
both pretty and appropriate, so leave the neck open if it is becoming. 





Just Odds and Ends 
of Lace are Used 


OME of you, I know, have dresses where the waist is worn or old- 

fashioned while the skirt is still good—or would be when cleaned. 
So above is a suggestion for renovating the waist of a party frock. 
A silk dress with a nicely-fitted bodice or girdle leave as it is: remove 
the old trimming and make a square hanging collar of lace shallower 
in the back than in the front. Look in your 
scrapbag and see what you can combine for this. 
Cut a paper collar the size and shape you want, 
then pin the lace on it, fagoting or blind-stitching 
the pieces together as the case requires. Heavy 
laces would, perhaps, be prettiest, but any sort 
would be admissible. As the edges will probably 
be unfinished bind them with a bias fold of the 
material of the dress, or, if you have none, use 
on yereht the same ade. ‘Keep the Souache Bri to 
back flat, but th nts may be yim a Lace Yoke 
drawn together and a tassel placed at the point. 
Finish the neck with a sheerer lace than that used in the collar if 
possible, to give contrast. A net or Valenciennes edging would be 
pretty set in without fullness and mitered at the corners. The sleeves 
I’m sure you will like. The under part is of the material shirred at 
the inside seam and at the outside edges, while across the top of the 
arm are rows of narrow Valenciennes lace mounted on a strip of net, 
which is set under the shirred edges of the sleeve itself. Then just to 
add an airy, partylike touch, a bow of the material, made from a bias 
strip, is placed at the bottom of the sleeve, finished with a tassel. 





A pretty way to renovate a lace yoke in a 
high-neck evening gown is to place rows of rat- 
tail or narrow soutache braid applied in some 
simple design as shown in the last illustration in 
the first column of the page. Here the Greek- 
key design is used, worked in delicate blue on 
white lace. The dress being a silvery-gray 
it made a charmingly delicate color scheme. 
Then, too, the braid will serve to cover lace 
which may be partly worn. This is a sugges- 
tion which may be useful for older women, as 
light-colored braids may be used on white 
yokes to relieve dark dresses. 


ND, speaking of yokes, I think you will find 
that one of the shape shown in the illustra- 
tion on the right is most useful. It not only 
will alter a dress which is worn around the 
neck, but as it runs down the front it answers 
as avest as well. Ina dress which has become 
too tight it would be invaluable, as it may be 
mounted on a lining and let in rather than set 
on. All sorts of laces are used, but rows of narrow net or Valenciennes 
lace would be lovely for either light or dark material. On an 
amethyst shade of cloth, for instance, deep cream Valenciennes 
insertion over a cream lining of mousseline gives the most delicate 
coloring. To make a yoke of this sort successfully it should be 
mounted on a well-fitted lining—the heavy lining being cut away and 
mousseline substituted when the rows of lace have been overhanded 
together. Foran unlined dress this shape should be cut in paper and 
the insertion arranged on the paper. To give the slight curve at the 
neck the inner edge of the insertion should be slightly drawn up, using 
the thread which is in the edge of all laces. Then, when shaped, 
mount it on a mousseline lining which should run to the throat. Set 
the tucked net under the top row of the lace, which should be of edging, 
not insertion. In arranging this tucked yoke tuck the material 
and then cut it by a yoke pattern, or, if you have no pattern, by the 
top of a plain shirtwaist which fits you. As a softening touch 
use narrow Valenciennes edging around the out- 
side of the lace yoke, falling over the material 
of the dress. The cuffs should be a band of the 
lace lined with white, set under the sleeve-cap (on 
the lining), and also finished with a narrow lace 
edging. If you happen to have a dress with the 
wide kimono sleeves the chances are it could be 
altered in this way. First pin the under-arm seams 
to give this tight-fitting effect, then if it seems 
satisfactory cut away the superfluous material and 
run the under part of the seam of the sleeve and 
the under-arm seam in one. This plain shoulder- 
line is in extremely good style and is an excellent Flat 
way to alter one of the fuller styles of two years 
ago. If necessary the sleeve-cap may be shorter. 
A skirt which you feel is much too full and which you want to 
change may be altered by the use of one of the pretty, short over- 
skirts shown in the sketches above. This freak of fashion is the 
most useful thing, as it may be adapted to all sorts of needs. In a 
full skirt take out enough material in the lower part to make this yoke 
or overskirt and lay the plaits in the skirt itself, arranging the over- 
skirt between them. Make the overskirt fit 
at the waist and over the hips in cloth, laying 
a few soft folds across the lower edge. These 
folds should not give a clumsy look, as there is 
nothing full about them. They are tacked 
flatly to the underskirt and will be becoming 
to any but a very short, stout figure. The 
bit of braiding shown on these plaits I would 
omit, as it should be used only to conceal a 
seam when you have to piece the plaits. 





A Pretty Yoke and Vest 
of Lace and Net 





Overskirt to 
Lengthen a Skirt 


HEN a skirt is too short or worn at the 

top again lengthen it with a false yoke. 
In this case the overskirt may be of another 
material, such as silk of the same color with a 
wool material, or chiffon or net with silk goods. 
If possible, in using a new material, find some 
simple way to trim the waist with it also. In 
the skirt however, as the plaits running over 
the yoke give the length which is generally 
becoming, use enough of the material you have 
cut from the upper part of the old skirt to piece 
the plaits, and use the braid design to cover the seam. The upper 
edge of the overskirt in a soft material may be slightly gathered into 
the waist. You may cut this overskirt by using the top of a skirt 
which fits you as a pattern, allowing a few inches of extra length at 
the bottom for the crosswise folds. 

Sometimes a dress is still in good style but rather nondescript or 
perhaps we are a little tired of it as it is. Have you adress like this? 
If so, shown above is a simple arrangement 
which may be made of ribbon or silk which 
will transform it.. Almost the only making 
about it is the girdle, which should be 
well fitted and boned. The silk is tacked 
to the front bone in soft folds, while at the 
back the ends are cut longer than the waist 
measure and crossed above the girdle, as 
shown in the illustration of the back. Of 
course the silk is tacked to the bone, but 
instead of tacking it at the direct center- 
back do it an inch from the center on each 
side. Then each end is gathered into a 
small rosette and hooked to an eyelet in the 
waist of the dress. The broad bands—of silk 
or ribbon—which pass over the shoulders 
are tacked under the girdle at the sides and 
looped—not tied—in the back in a careless 
fashion. Place one end under the girdle in 
the back, carry it over the shoulder, under the girdle in the front 
and down the side, sloping to the back where it is tied. You will 
require four yards and a half of ribbon for this and the girdle. And 
before I finish I want to tell you the short sleeves of this dress are 
just straight pieces of lace with the edges on the top of the arm made 
shorter and gathered to give this pretty “ripply” effect, and held by 
a loose tack. 

This is all, girls, but if I can help you with your party dresses or 
any other kind of a dress write me quite frankly of your difficulties. 





An Attractive Ribbon 
Arrangement 


The Crossed Loops in 
the Back are Pretty 
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Skinner's 
Satin 


(27 and 36 INCHES WIDE) 


Practically every day 
there may be seen in the 
newspapers the advertise- 
ment of some Dry Goods 
or Department Store read- 
ing as follows:—‘‘ The 
above garments are of the 
finest possible material and 
workmanship, and are lined 
throughout with Skinner's 
Satin.”’” Be sure that the 
lining is Skinner’s Satin 
by looking for the Skinner 
Guarantee Label. 


4p 


This label should be 
sewed on all garments lined 
with Skinner’s Satin. We 
guarantee that if a lining 
does not wear two seasons 
we will re-line the garment 
free of charge. A sixty-two 
years reputation is back 
of this guarantee. 


At your Dry Goods 
Store ask for Skinner's 
Satin and always look for 
the name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in every inch of the 
selvage. If your dealer 
does not handle it send to 
us for samples, or submit a 
sample of the cloth you 
wish to match. 


William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. G, 107-109 Bleecker St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Mills Philadelphia 
Chicago Holyoke, Mass. Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1848 





The Satin Lining 
inthis garment is 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS 


MANUFACTURED BE 


William Skinner Mfg, Co. 
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your last year’s tailored suit in making a one- 

piece gown like the illustration. Such a dress will 
be useful for the early spring days without a coat, or 
suitable to wear with a separate top coat at the close 
of the winter season. I have chosen an all-around 
side-plaited skirt and a double-breasted coat in 
semi-fitting lines of medium length to be remodeled, 
as this is a type of suit which nearly every one has 
had within the last couple of years. If your skirt is 
laid in single box-plaits, and each box-plait is not cut to form a single 
gore, you may still be able to use this pattern. If it is a double box- 
plaited skirt you should have no difficulty, as it is wider. 

In making over dresses, as one pattern has to be made adaptable 
for recutting different styles, it is often necessary to piece the gores. 
In this case piece the material 
at the under turn of the plaits, 
if possible, and not in the center 
of the front, back or side portions. 
It will first be necessary to rip 
apart the coat and remove the 
lining and all interlinings. Rip 
off the collar, take out the sleeves 
and snip the seams of the coat so 
that you can recut by the new 
pattern. Sleeves are smaller this 
season, and in a dress they should 
fit more closely than ina coat. It 
may not be necessary to rip the 
seam in the coat running from the 
shoulder to the lower edge at the 
front and back unless your coat has 
been fitted over a haircloth bust 
pad or form. In this case it 
would be better to open the 
front seam and reshape by the 
pattern in order to secure a flatter, 
less exaggerated appearance. The 
side seams will need to be fitted 
closer to the figure, as the lines of 
a coat, being a looser garment, are 
straighter. Lay the side-fronts of 
the coat on the pattern and cut 
away the lapels and the wide 
double lap. 


| AM sure you will be glad to know how to utilize 





VEN if your coat happens to 
be single-breasted you may be 
able to cut away the front edge 
back to the buttonholes, as a 
coat is usually made with a wider 
lap than is a dress. If you have 
outgrown the coat so that this 
would be impossible, and the but- 
tonholes are too large to be pretty, 
do not make all of the buttonholes 
large, but sew together the ends of 
the ones already in the coat, and 
make the new ones to correspond. 
Then trim or bind each buttonhole 
with soutache braid, making them 
all of an even length. 

For dresses of this character, if 
your material is of worsted or 
serge, use small buttons of the 
cloth, oron broadcloth modest dull 
metal buttons. The lower edge of 
the long bodice is slightly longer 
at the front panel, sloping gradu- 
ally upward toward the back. 











A One-Piece Gown From Last 
Year's lailored Suit 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 





fhe Gown Made From a Tailored Suit 


The skirt is cut in six gores, and, like most of 
the newer types of plaited skirts, it is only moderately 
full, measuring four yards at the lower edge in a 
medium size. This will make it easy to cut over an old 
plaited skirt, as it is doubtless much wider. You may 
be puzzled as to the best way of cutting the new, plain 
back panel from a skirt which in all probability has an 
inverted plait, like most of the old-time styles. If the 
skirt is cut with many gores you may be able to use a 
side gore which is left over for the back panel. Again, 
as this newer skirt is not as long as the old one, the back panel may 
be cut out of one of the center-back sections by placing the pattern 
lower down on the gore. If neither of these suggestions suits your 
particular case do not hesitate to use a center seam, which may be 
pressed out flat, so that it will not have a “‘made-over” look. 

Another point I want to tell you 
about: if possible turn a new hem. 
There is no part of a dress, except 
the collar, which wears out and 
looks shabby so quickly as the 
hem, and for this reason try to recut 
your skirt with an allowance for a 
new one; then you can be sure that 
your dress is as fresh and new in 
appearance as it can be made. 





HEN joining the bodice to the 

skirt use a flat seam, which 
may be pressed open on the wrong 
side, or welted; by this I mean 
turning under the raw edge at the 
top of the skirt and stitching it to 
the bodice on the right side of the 
garment with one or two rows of 
stitching. Bands of satin of the 
same shade or a darker contrasting 
color would be lovely for the shoul- 
der-bands,thecollarandthenarrow 
cuffs. If your dress is a marine 
blue you could use black satin 
bands with a simple design in 
rat-tail braid. In making the 
band, whichextends overthe shoul- 
ders and under the arms, line the 
shoulder portion, as this should be 
stitched to the bodice only at the 
inner edge, allowing the outer edge 
to be free and to extend over the 
gathers of the sleeve. If you are 
inclined to be hollow where the 
front of the armhole comes you 
will like this better than if the 
band were stitched flat, as it will 
cover the wrinkles. Where the 
band passes under the arm stitch 
both the upper and lower edge. 

Attach the yoke and stock collar 
toa plainly-fitted, sleeveless lining 
of longcloth, buttoning down the 
back and separate from the dress. 
If you expect to wear this gown 
also for an occasional “best” 
frock plan to have two guimpes, 
one of washable lace, and another 
of soft draped tulle. 

Patterns (No. 4986) come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires five yards 
and a half of 44-inch material 
without nap. Price fifteen cents. 
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Cutting Down Clothes for Little Children 


By Mrs. Ralston 


The material which is to be used, however, should be in good condi- 
tion or the remodeled dress will not be worth the labor put on it. 
It is frequently possible where there are a number of children in a 
family to cut over the clothes of the older ones to fit the younger ones. 
This is often because the children grow so fast that the material is only 
partly worn. For instance, a reefer jacket for a boy or girl of four may 
be cut from the loose box-coat which a sister of twelve or fifteen has 
worn. Spring coats for the children must now be thought of, and 
last spring’s coat may be outgrown but not worn out. You will find 
the fronts of a reefer—for a child of four or five—may be cut from 
the front of a coatof a twelve-years-old childso that the old buttonholes 
may be cut away altogether. This may be done, as the large coat has 
more width. Worn buttonholes are always to be avoided, as they 
look shabby, but if new ones can be made the recut garment has a 
look. The plain back, as well as the one-piece coat sleeves, may 

€ cut respectively from the backs and fuller sleeves of the larger coat. 


|: IS amazing how well clothes may be cut down for little children. 


MANY of the reefers have sailor collars, which may be cut from left- 
1” over pieces of the lower part of the fronts and back of the coat. 
If there is a piece of material wide enough and in good enough condi- 
tion to lay the collar on the fold in the center- 
back do so, of course; otherwise, place a seam 
in the direct center-back. In fact, a sailor 
lar may be made of a contrasting material, 
such as a finely-ribbed silk of the same color. 
Or, if you haven’t enough material for a collar Y 
and don’t wish the expense of buying silk, 
make the coat collarless. Then make a sailor Z 
collar of white piqué if you wish a stiff one, or 4 
of batiste edged with a gathered ruffle if you A 
want a softer style. These collars may each 


ys 
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be finished with a band in which buttonholes are worked, and fastened 
to buttons sewed to the coat around the neck on the under side. 

A boy’s or girl’s one-piece Russian suit with bloomers may be cut 
from a woman’s seven-gored skirt quite easily. The two fronts and 
sleeves should be cut from the two back gores: there is enough length 
in a forty-inch skirt to do this if the skirt is faced. The back gores, 
having an inverted plait in them, are wider than the other gores, and 
the material which has been turned under to form this plait is in 
better condition. From the side-back gores cut the backs—you will 
have to use a seam down the center—and the backs of the bloomers or 
knickerbockers. From the side-front gores cut the fronts of the 
knickerbockers, and the belts, collar, etc. Do not use the front gore, 
as it is apt to be more worn than any other part of the skirt. Or if 
some parts of the skirt cannot be used cut the suit from the good parts, 
and make the bloomers of gingham of the same color. 


Lee may make pretty tucked yokes for the children’s dresses of 
sheer lawn, or even of linen, from the tucked fronts of a shirtwaist 
which is worn around the neck and armholes in such a way as to be 
past mending for yourself. Frequently I have found the fronts and 
back below the yoke-line good. By placing the yoke pattern of a 
child’s dress on the tucked waist so that the 
tucks run bias the prettiest sort of a yoke 
with a bias seam in the center may be made. 
The diagram shows how the pattern should 
be placed on the material and the sketch 
shows the resuit. Or again, the embroidered 
fronts of a waist may be used, joined in the 
center with a little narrow lace. You will 

ii} be surprised at what you can do with parts 
Yoke Made From a of old blouses—using them in some such way 

Tucked Blouse as this, or in making collars and cuffs. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the design on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents, post-jree. The amount oj material 


required jor the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving 


number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER 1910 


Write for FREE Copy TO-DAY 


‘| ee 160-Page Book is the most 
Complete and Authoritative 
Publication on New York Styles 
for Spring and Summer 1910. 


New York’s Leading 
Fashion Catalogue 


faithfully illustrates and fully describes 
everything to wear for 


Women, Misses, Girls, Boys and Babies 


Tailor Made $Q00 t $ 4 520 
Suits = ene 
Also Dresses — Skirts — Coats — Under- 
wear— Hats (Trimmed and Untrimmed) — 
Millinery — Hosiery — Shoes — Gloves— 
Handkerchiefs — Laces and Embroid- 
eries—Neckwear—Jewelry, etc., etc. 


At Money-Saving Prices 


The lowest ever quoted for reliable merchandise 





With this book before you, you will be 
sure to know what the correct and latest 
New York Styles are — 

You will be able to intelligently make 
comparisons as regards QUALITY and PRICES 

You will find a broad and liberal busi- 
ness policy back of each transaction, pro- 
tecting the customer always—affording you 
the same shopping pleasure, safety and 
satisfaction as if you visited us personally. 


FURTHERMORE——— 

We Prepay Postage or Express- 
age to any part of the United States 
and Guarantee Satisfaction or Re- 
fund Money. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


To receive full value for your money you 
cannot afford to be without a copy of this 
valuable Fashion Book and Shopping Guide. 


A Copy is FREE. Write TO-DAY 
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Remodeling Last Year's Coat 


By Mrs. Ralston 


HE coats with the wide collar 
| lapels rolling in double- 
breasted effect nearly to the 
waist-line are not only pretty and 
becoming, but they are new as well. 
Another nice thing about the 
style is that it is possible to imitate 
it in remodeling an old coat—all 
styles are not so obliging. But this 
season even the home dressmaker 
may change the small collar and 
lapels and the big sleeves of last 
year’s coats into the wide cellar and 
lapels and the plain sleeves which 
will be worn this spring and summer. 
The first thing to consider in 
your old coat—which is probably 
like the illustration on the left— 
is whether it will be necessary to 
add new lapels or whether the old 
ones may be rolled lower satisfac- 
torily. Put your coat on and roll 
the right side to just above the 
waist-line, giving the double- 
breasted effect of the coat on the 
right; if this makes good-sized 
revers your work will not be heavy. 
In this case you will find the old buttonhole will come in what is 
now the lapel, so clip the threads and gently remove them, darning the 
old buttonhole together. Now sponge, and press the revers out flat 
to remove the old crease. Next mark with basting thread where you 
wish the new roll to come, turn on this line, dampen and press. 
To cover the mark of the old crease and the darned buttonhole a 
facing is used, and these facings, by-the-way, are quite as much a 


feature of the new styles as the wide lapels. 





Last Season’s Coat With 
Small Collar and Lapels 


Choose satin or moiré either in black or in 
the color of the suit. Cut it the shape of the 
lapels and deep enough to extend to the edge 
of the front facing of the coat on the inside. 
The collar is cut just to fit around the inside 
of the neck. Allow half an inch to turn under 
on the outer edges of the collar and lapels, and 
then turn under and hem down by hand at the 
extreme edge. Do this hemming very care- 
fully, taking fine stitches on the right side 
and longer ones underneath, so that the man- 
ner of applying the satin will not be notice- 
able. Make the first new buttonhole just 
above the waist-line, the second at the waist, 
and the third below it. These buttons and 
buttonholes are only on the left side of the coat and should be rather 
large. Use plain bone buttons in black or a shade which harmo- 
nizes with the color of the material. 


HEN you try your coat on, if the lapels look small when rolled to 
the waist-line you will have to add new ones. This is a little more 
trouble. Mark with a thread where you wish to roll the coat, and make 
a foundation collar and lapels of soft canvas to be attached to the coat 





The Old Sleeve Cut Down, and the Proper Placing 
of Fullness at Armhole and Elbow 


at this line, cutting away the mate- 
rial after the canvas is stitched to 
the coat and the seams pressed 
open. Then place satin or moiré on 
the right side of the collar and 
lapels, turning the outer edge over 
on the wrong side of the canvas 
and extending the inner edge of 
the satin to the edge of the coat 
facing on the inside of the coat. 
This will leave the under side of 
the canvas uncovered; therefore 
this will also have to be lined with 
the satin, neatly hemmed down 
both at the outer edge of the lapels 
and the collar and at the inside 
where the canvas joins the coat. 
In cutting the new collar and 
lapels use the old ones as a guide, 
only making them broader where it 
is necessary. If you can make the 
alteration in the way first suggested 
do so; if not you will not find the 
second way difficult to follow. 


How the Coat May be 
Remodeled Using New Silk 


x the sleeves is very 
simple: the diagram shows a 
fairly large one remodeled. The new, smaller-topped sleeve is laid over 
the old one as shown in the second and third illustrations. Cut a 
large sleeve down in this way, reducing both the upper and under 
sections. You cannot satisfactorily alter a sleeve by taking it in all 
in one place. It must be done throughout or the balance of the 
sleeve is liable to be spoiled. In recutting, be careful to keep the 
straight of the goods in the same relative position. If you recut by 
a new pattern be sure to place the notches in 
the material, then in sewing up the sleeve 
match them exactly. Though padding is 
frequently used across the top of the sleeve by 
tailors I do not advise it, as coats in these 
days should be soft and natural, rather than 
exaggerated. Then, too, padding would be 
difficult for an inexperienced person to handle. 

Setting the sleeve properly is most im- 
portant and not a difficult thing to learn to 
do well. Place the inside seam forward of 
the under-arm seam of the coat, so that the 
seam of the sleeve comes on a line with the 
thumb when the arm is held out. Before 
sewing in the sleeve pin it at the inside seam, 
at the top of the armhole and at the side- 
back. The straight of the goods should come at the top of the arm 
and in line with the shoulder-seam. Ease the sleeve across the under 
part of the armhole and at the sides in sewing it in, and what little 
fullness there is distribute across the top, so that it is not noticeable. 
If you wish it to be entirely without fullness take it to a tailor and 
ask him to shrink it out and also to give the coat a final pressing. 
This may be done at small cost and you will find you have a very 
good-looking coat which seems like new. 


Altering Sleeve Patterns 


By Helen Koues 


garment is spoiled, as no other one thing makes so much difference 

in the general appearance. If they are fuller than the style of the 
season demands, or if the fullness is in the wrong place, it makes the 
garment look old-fashioned. Then, too, a pattern may be in good 
style, but not a good fit for the person using it, making the sleeve 
clumsy or out of proportion. It is of these points and how to alter 
patterns for different purposes before cutting out the material that 
I want to tell you. In each case the alterations are simple and the 
result is quite marked. The illustrations, perhaps, will be of even 
greater help than anything I can write, as they show you just what 
to do, but it is also important to know the “why.” 

The first illustration shows how to shorten the pattern of a two-piece 
sleeve by laying in a tuck across the pattern at what would be the 
elbow. This is a very simple alteration to 
make, but you must be careful to find out just 
how much to shorten the pattern. To do this 
measure the length of the inside seam of a 
comfortable sleeve and compare this measure- 
ment with the pattern; then lay in the tuck 
accordingly. When this alteration is needed 
and not made the sleeve is cut too long for 
the arm and is almost impossible to fit properly, 
as the allowance for the elbow is in the wrong 
place and the sleeve is heavier in the lower part 
than it should be. Especially in a sleeve with a 
full-gathered top is this the case. Therefore 
it always pays to alter the pattern before 
cutting the material. On the other hand, if 
you find the pattern is too short after compar- 
ing the measurements, lengthen it by cutting 
it apart at the elbow and separating the two 
pieces an equal width at each edge, in laying 
on the material, to give the necessary length. 


|: THE sleeves are not right in a dress, a waist or a coat the 


SLEEVE cut in two-pieces, even when 

the pattern is of the right proportions, 
often requires a little fitting, especially below 
the elbow. Be careful to keep the notches 
together to bring the fullness for the elbow at the right place, as 
this prevents twisting. To make the sleeve smaller at the hand and 
below the elbow, however, take up the outside seam of the sleeve, 
and perhaps the inside seam as well, as occasion demands. Most of 
the fitting, though, should be done at the outside seam. The illustra- 
tion of the wrong side of a sleeve—the last in the top group of three 
—shows how this should be done to keep good lines. The dotted 
lines mark the seams. 

A one-piece sleeve pattern may be shortened or lengthened in the 
same way. If you wish to make it smaller throughout a tuck may 
be laid through the center from the shoulder to the wrist, as in the 
middle illustration in the three lower diagrams. The widths of shirt- 
waist sleeves vary, and this is a simple alteration to make in a 





Showing How Sleeve Patterns May be Short- 
ened, Lengthened, Made Fuller or Smaller 


pattern which is a little large, but otherwise right. A pattern which 
is small for the prevailing styles may be cut through the center from 
the shoulder to the wrist and the two pieces separated an equal dis- 
tance the entire length to make the necessary allowance. 


R AGAIN, perhaps you may wish to add fullness only to the top 

of an old sleeve pattern. In this case split the pattern from the 
shoulder to the wrist, and this time place the two pieces together at 
the wrist, laying them apart at the top a greater or less distance 
according to the fullness you wish to have in the top. This you will 
see in the first of the three lower illustrations. Two inches make 
quite a little difference in the top of a sleeve. 

When you wish to make a sleeve smaller at the top you split it in 
the same way, but overlap the two pieces at the top as in the last 
illustration. In doing this, however, you make 
the top of the pattern slightly pointed, and as 
this would make the sleeve stand up straight 
from the shoulder when sewed in the armhole 
the pattern must be trimmed off at the dotted 
line shown in the illustration. All this, you 
see, is quite simple to do, and when a pattern 
is once corrected it is easy to cut the sleeve 
satisfactorily. 

On the other hand, should the style demand 
that a little fullness be added to the lower edge 
—above a two-inch cuff, for instance—a one- 
piece pattern should be split its entire length 
and the pattern spread at the lower part to 
give the needed width. If you wish to adda 
little puff, as well as fullness, shape the 
lower edge just as the top of a sleeve is shaped. 
Remember, though, that the curve across the 
lower edge is greatest in the center, diminish- 
ing equally on both sides, while in the top of 
a sleeve the under side is hollowed out to fit 
around the upper part of the armhole. Ina 
two-piece sleeve fullness may be added by 
straightening the outside edges of both the 
upper and under sections of the sleeve. A puff 
at the lower edge may be allowed for in the same way as in a one- 
piece sleeve. This is only used, however, when the sleeve is to be 
completed with a cuff, and ina one-piece rather than a two-piece sleeve. 

Still another alteration or cut of sleeve which is required is a full- 
topped sleeve which is close-fitting from the elbow to the wrist. A 
one-piece sleeve pattern may be used for this, by splitting the lower 
part through the center. Then the two edges given by this split 
should be shaped just as the edges forming the outside seam of a two- 
piece sleeve are shaped. Either of the two-piece sleeves above will 
give you an idea of this shaping, except, of course, that the angle 
formed runs to a point at the elbow. 

If there are any points you don’t understand I shall be glad to help 
you by letter if you will write me of them. 
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GRAPE 
MINT CUP 


Arrange sprigs of mint in tall 
glasses, filltwo-thirds full of cracked 
ice, then fill with the following: 
Add to one quart of Walker’s Grape 
Juice the juice of two lemons and 
sugar to sweeten. Serve with straws, 

Z 

s 


Pure Grape 
Juice is Food ¥ 


Rich in grape sugar, which 
is hearty enough for the most 
robust system and dainty enough 
for a year-old babe. 

Grape sugar is pre-digested 
food, ready for assimilation. It 
builds up nerve and tissue. 
Makes rich, red blood. 

So grape juice is the greatest 
food-drink in the world. It is 
the food that builds body with- 
out burden—the drink that re- 
freshes without stimulating. 

But it must be PURE and } 
CLEAR — it must be iq 


alker's 


} 
GRAPE JUICE | 
‘‘ The Brand that Raised the Standard’ \f 
It is clear —hold it up to the light 4 
and see the difference. The grapes , 





are pressed less than in any other 
grape juice. No pulp, no ground-up 
seeds or skins, no astringency. 

It is rich —the finest grapes in the 
best vineyards of the Chautauqua 
Grape Belt are used in making 
W ALKER’S — not made from the 
left-over grapes after the finest clus- 
ters have been picked, as are some 
other brands of grape juice. 

It is delicious —none of the acrid, 
puckery taste. WALKER’S is 
sweet. Everybody likes it. The 
more you drink, the more you want 
—and the better for you. It is the 
greatest health drink in the world. 


yc eG 


Walker’s Grape Juice is sold by druggists 
and grocers everywhere. Send us the names 
of your grocer and druggist and we will 
mail you our booklet of recipes for un- 
usual desserts and beverages. It is well Hi 
worth having. 


The Grape Products Co. § 
North East, Pa. f 
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When You Buy a Piano 


you want to know you are 
getting the best for your money 

















real merit, are 
unexcelled. 


Send For The 
New 
CORNISH 
BOOK 


The most beauti- 
ful piano cata- 
logue issued — it 
explains things 
that you ought to 
know whether 
you buy from us 
or elsewhere, The 
book is yours for 
the asking. Write 
for it now. 


ORNIS 


Sent To You For A Year’s Free Trial 


Cornish Pianos, for 


CORNISH CO. 


When you buy a 
*“CoRNISH”’ you 
get full piano 
value — nothing 
added for the pro- 
tection of dealers. 





Three Years’ Credit, If Needed, 
On This BABY GRAND 


Must prove their 
superior value 
over all others by 
home tests or we 
pay the freight 
20th ways. We will 
place a piano in 
yourhome, freight 
paid if you wish, 
at rock-bottom 
factory price, 
upon terms of your 
own choice, giv- 
ing you 1 year to 
test the instru- 
ment before you 
need decide to 
keep it and we 
give youa Bond of 
Indemnity which 
holds us to this of- 
ferandalsoinsures 
instrument against 
defect for 25 years, 


Save One-third—Buy On The 
CORNISH PLAN—Easy Terms 


Washington, New Jersey 
Established Over 50 Years 


Spring Style Book, which illustrates 
90 newest models; also for samples 
selected from our stock of over 300 
dainty new Spring fabrics—all sent 
Free 





35 Cents Per Yard. 


27 Inches Wide. 75 Shades and Colors. 


This Wonderful Wash Fabric Has Been the Sensation of the Year, 
Possessing as it Does the Brilliancy, Character and Beauty of 
the Richest Rough Silks at About One-Quarter of Their Cost. 


Himalaya Cloth was developed after years of experiment 
in response to the demand for a fabric which would be as 
beautiful as the real Rough Silks, yet would have great du- 
rability, would not wear fuzzy and would stand all the tests 
of the laundry. 

Its success was as immediate as it was deserved. Nothing 
that can be said about Himalaya Cloth, however, is so con- 
vincing as an inspection of the cloth itself. Then it will be 
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Which are 


The same mill 
makes both 


ansdowne 


Which is perforated 


every 3 yards on the selvedge 


and over 50 Weaves of 
All Worsted 


Dress 


Goods 


stamped 


READS FABRICS 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 








evident that it is no over-statement to say that an expert can 
hardly distinguish between ‘‘ Himalaya”’ and silks that cost 
$1.00 to $1.50 per yard. It is ideal for Suits, Coats, Evening 
and Automobile Wraps, Evening Gowns, Shirt Waists, 
Children’s Dresses and for every purpose where real silk is 
desirable. 

Do not accept anything which may be represented as like 
‘“Himalaya,”’ or the same as ‘‘ Himalaya.’’ Such fabrics 
may be goods which are imperfect and rejected as unworthy 
to be stamped ‘‘ Himalaya,” or cheap imitations. See the 
word “‘ Himalaya” for yourself on the selvage. 


Ask for Himalaya Cloth at the wash goods counterof your 
dealer. If it is not in his stock, write us giving his name. 


FRED. BUTTERFIELD & CO., 


725 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BRADFORD, ENG. 








ments from home-taken measure- 





Spring Styles 


Tailor Made 


Write today for our handsome 





We tailor to order dressy gar- 


A 
ments. Youmay A.M. Hoffheimer 
order models just as shown or com- 
bine jacket of one style with 

skirt of another. You may make 
, changes by taking off oradd- 
: ing details; inshort,youmay 
order your garment made 
just as you want it. We 
guarantee fit and satisfaction. 


Tailored Suits 
$600 to $3350 


One and two piece dresses $7.50 
up. Rain Coats $8.50 up. Separate 
skirts $3.50 up. 

We also offer choice selections of 
ready-made wais‘s, Lingerie Dresses, 
Tub Suits, etc., at attractive prices 
quoted in Style Book. 

We Prepay Express Charges 

We guarantee fit and satisfac- 
tion or prompt return of money. 

This guarantee (published in this 
and other high grade magazines 
for seven years past) has sever once 
been broken —sufficient proof that 
we do as we Say. 

Our simple, plain instructions en- 
able anyone at home to take your 
measure. Fearno mistake. You 
take no risk. If we fail to fit and 
satisfy you, we will refund your 
money without question or delay. 


Our Free Style Book 
Explains Everything 

It is crowded with fashion infor- 
mation; tells how to select model 
and material most becoming ; howto 
take measures, etc. Every woman 
interested in improving her per- 
sonal appearance should have a 
copy. Write and we will send it 
free, together with samples of new- 
est goods— ALL SE. 

Albert M. Hoffheimer, Pres’t, 


The Ladies’ Tailoring Co. 
400 Power Building, Cincinnati, O. 

N.B.—We will make up your 
own materials. 
































H. Altman & Cn. 


FIFTH AVENUE, THIRTY-FOURTH AND THIRTY-FIFTH STREETS, NEW YORK 





WILL ISSUE THEIR CATALOGUE FOR THE 
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No CLASPS 


NO STRINGS - NO 





For the Slender Woman 


PERFECT FORM 
“CORSET COMBINED 






—= Wy, = 
nosey (C 





conor" 


No HOoxs - pat -NO EYELETS 


HEAVY STEELS 


For medium, mediumtall or tall fig- - 
ures. Madeinwhiteordrabcoutille, 
ilsowhitebatiste. Giveactualwaist , 
measure, bust measure desired, / 
length from armpit to waistline. 
Medium style $1.00. Long 
hip $1.50. Postage 14c. 


é Jor our interesting free fashion booklet 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY 
1326 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 


Theonlygarment 
hat, without 
padding or inter- 
lining, produces 
the stylish high 
bust, straight 
waist and long 
hip. No pressure 
on heart, lungs or 
stomach. Braces 
theshoulders,ex- 
pands the chest 
naturally. 

Ask your dealer for 
‘““SAHLIN,” and 
look for the name, 


whichis your guaran 
tee. Order from us 
if he cannot supply 
you Money re- 


funded if not satis- 
factory. 





SPRING AND SUMMER SEASONS 
ABOUT FEBRUARY FIRST, 


WHICH WILL BE SENT FREE ON REQUEST 





For Home Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 




















FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “‘just as good”’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 
Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N. Y. City 






































Best & Co. 


Remedial Shoes for Children 
= a \ \ OZ 



































We Trust You 


10 Days 
$1.85Each Send no money 


Write today for this 


B handsome 14-inch, beau 


tifully curled, carefully 
selected Ostricli Feather, 
anycolor. If you find it 
a big bargain remit $1.85 
each, or sell 3 feathers 
and get your own free 
Enclose 6c postage. 
Write for catalogue. 
Anna Ayers, Dept. 112 
21 Quincy 8t., Chicago 











the ““BEST” “TOE-IN” SHOE, which is so constructed that this tendency is checked natura//y. 
The last is built into a regular shoe, and does not make the child’s feet conspicuous. Another fre- 
quent defect in children is “ Bow-leggedness,” which is relieved by our specially designed shoe, without 
recourse to brace or bandage. 
We also offer “ Best”? Instep and Arch Supporting Shoe, “ Best’? Ankle and Arch Supporting Shoe, 
“ Best” Orthopedic Shoe, “Best”? Arch Prop Shoe. 
Complete illustrated catalogue of all children’s wear, containing full information about both remedial 
and regular shoes, sent free upon request. Please address Department 1. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York City 


? | SHE awkward habit of “ Toeing in,” a common fault with children, is effectively overcome with 





for the sakoal REE 


1. Samplesof Niagara Safety 
Pins, Hooks and Eves and Snap 
Fasteners. 
2. A coupon redeemable at your own 
dealer’s for 10¢ worth of Niagara Goods. 
3. An interesting illustrated Booklet. 


aw ae raga te heats 
Rust Proof 


Safety Pins, Hooks and Eyes, and Sna 
Fasteners, are specially made by a process which en- 
ables them to stand hard pulls and sudden jerks and 
last longer than any other brand, they 
being rust and perspiration 
proof. You will always use 
them when you have seen 
how superiorthey are. That 
is why we offer to send you the 








above articles postpaid, abso 
lutely free. Write us now, 
giving the name and address 


of your dealer 


FRANCIS MFG. CO. 
Dept. F,NiageraFalle,N.Y. 














Mark Your Linens 


Any name Interwoven with Py 
- . . ‘Ss 
fine white cambric tape as A & 
the tape is being made, in oS 
guaranteed washable Ay 
color. You would have o> 














to ravel the entire eee 
fabric to get the sp" for 
name off. Accept this 


; ee 
no substitute. +o 
Ordersfilledina %¢9 
week. Orders ~ : 








filled at 
your 
store pe 
Any : ‘ 
>%° his name and apace mann 
Pg $1.25 for 6 doz. Tapes, full name 
Y $2.00 for 12 doz. Tapes, full name 


75c. for 6 doz. Tapes, 3 initials only 
$1.20 for 12 doz. Tapes, 3 initials only 

















J. & J. CASH, Limited 
Established in England over half a century 
Writet (ry American factorte 








= 
218 Chestnut Street South Norwalk, Conn 
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| Making Over If the FIRST CUP of 
_ Shirtwaists and Blouses Postum 


By Mrs. Ralston 














Net blouses are another sort of waist we often 
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HERE are many ways of fixing over shirt- 
‘T waists and blouses which not only cut 

away the worn parts, but alter the waists 
in a new and pretty manner as well. 

In the first waist on the right an embroidery 
panel down the front, which had become worn, 
was replaced by a plain panel of the material 
set over the edges of the side-fronts and stitched 
three-eighths of an inch from the edge. An 
attractive new touch 
was given bythe plaited 
frill edged with a band 
of dark-colored batiste. 
Frills down the side- 
fronts are used more 
than ever, and by edg- 





wish to remodel: it is amazing what may be 
accomplished with a little colored embroidery — 
just simple stitches—on what has been a non- 
descript white or écru net waist. The group 
at the bottom of the page give a number of 
suggestions which almost speak for themselves 
and which may be worked in the mercerized 
cottons. These now come in such fine qualities, 
textures and colorings 
as to defy criticism. 
The average home 
dressmaker will find 
these embroideries easy 
to do. 

It is not necessary 
to have these simple 
motifs stamped in any 








in place of coffee is 
not quite up to the 
mark try again. 
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: =f) ing them with a color t= 
a @ oe | to match the skirt with ix 
¥ | which the waist is most i 


set design. They may 
likely to be worn a 


be used in repetition 


Insist on having it 















The Needle 


< 

Which Can’t Be # 

Put in Wrong 

HE needle of The FREE fe 
Sewing Machine is the 
Needle of all Needles — ’ 

—as The FREE is the Ma- 1 

chine of all Sewing Machines. 4 

It is not only a self setting 


needle, but it is so made that it 
can not be put in wrong. 


So long as you place it in the 1 
socket it is simply bound to be in f 
the right position. ‘ 
It can be in no other. | 
M 
Pa oa ‘ 
* i 
» * \j 
HIS is only one of the many ' 
features that should interest ff 
-. . rr . er . 
: you in The FREE. It is 


one of the improvements on The 
# = =FREE which made Siegel Cooper 
Company say in the New York 
American, October 24, 1909, 

“We Believe The FREE Will 
Revolutionize the Sewing Machine 
Business.”” 


HE FREE is ‘SINSURED ”” 
for five years against Break- 
age! Wear and Tear! Fire! 


Tornado! Lightning and Water! 
Think of it! 


Se Oe 


we 


; This insurance means that no 
matter how The FREE is de- 
stroyed or how many needles you 
break, how many belts you wear 
out, or how many attachments 
you destroy—they will all be re- 
placed to you free of charge for 
five years. 


sae aN ied 
Saag 


— 


No other sewing machine com- 
pany ever issued such a guarantee. 


And it is in addition to the 
warranty against imperfection for 


life. 


UT it surpasses human power 
to pack into this space words 
adequate to ever make you 


realize what a Masterpiece of per- 
fection The FREE is. 


It is because I want you to real- 
|i ize this that I have written that 
: interesting and beautiful booklet 
**In the Day’s Work’? which ex- 
plains everything. 


ayt hae, 
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given. Make a new collar and repeat the 
colored band, using one at the top and another 
through the center. Last, embroider in colored 
floss to match the batiste some dots the size of 
a nickel. As the collar and around the base of 
the collar usually wear out first this is a useful 
way to renovate such a waist. The panel in 
the front may be made a little broader if neces- 
sary. The cuff of the sleeve of 
the old waist was probably 
narrow, so there is a way to 
lengthen it by inserting two bands 
of the colored batiste: separate 
the middle section of the cuff 
and fagot the edges together 
with the colored floss used in 
embroidering the dots, and finish 
the edge with a plaited frill. 

The other waist at the top of the page shows 
bands of dotted lawn let in a white waist at 
the center-front and on each shoulder. This 
is very pretty and will enlarge a waist which 
has become too small. Then, too, waists 
trimmed or embroidered in color will be worn 
more and more, making a delightful change 
after so many white ones. A band of the dotted 
material is used at the top of the 
collar and to edge the frill which is 
set under the edge of the center 
box-plait. 


N A COLORED waist of silk or 
net a novel as well as a softening 
touch is to set folds of white net un- 
der the edges of any plaits or tucks 
which may be used. The illustra- 
tion on the right of the cuff will 
show you just what I mean. This may also be 
used in two shades of a color: that is, on an 
amethyst waist of silk or crépe, for instance, a 
more delicate shade in net may be used. 

Sheer blouses are even harder than. shirt- 
waists to renovate, as they wear in little places 
all over, especially across the shoulders. But 
here is a happy idea which any one may follow. 
Use an embroidered, a 
hemstitched or a_ lace- 
trimmed handkerchief, as 
the case requires, for a 
new yoke, putting it in 
the top of the blouse as 
shown in the illustration. 
The handkerchief is 
folded diagonally from 
point to point, bringing a 
corner to the center-front 
and on each shoulder. 
It is then cut in the back 
and faced, but there is 
no shoulder-seam. The 
back of the yoke may 
form a point or be cut 
across to form a shallow, 
square yoke. Either is 
pretty. As in the picture, the 
daintiest way to apply the yoke 





i i y . Me DN 
is with narrow Valenciennes lace ; kl stn’, 
whipped to one edge of the hand- Shae XS RT DLS 


kerchief and to the rolled edge of 
the blouse. It isalso pretty to allow 





Attractive New Trimmings 











Colored Floss Couched on Net 


MM EE 





An Easily-Made Border 


cuffs; indeed, separately or profusely, according 
to individual preference. 


HE satin stitch is simply an over-and-over 

stitch, as plainly shown in the first working 
detail and developed in the second motif—in the 
group of three—in a simple little design which 
may outline a yoke. An outline for a border 
or design on net is easily obtained 
by ‘frunning” a row of silk in and 


time, alternating the under and 
over stitch, asin darning. In out- 
lining on linen, stem or outline 
stitch may be used as in the second 
working detail. In both in- 
stances, as in the motif of squares 
shown last, satin stitch may be employed to 
fill the center spaces. The couching stitch— 
third working detail—may be used very effect- 
ively to join the set figures or to outline bands. 
The ordinary buttonhole or blanket stitch has 
been used for the first motif in the group of 
three, while in the third one the broad chain- 
stitch is worked in simple figures. 


: out, coarsely and boldly, return- 
F ing over the same course a second 





SOR collar and cuffs especially the 

couching stitches are attractive. 
On net couching may be worked 
easily and accurately, since the 
coarse mesh is regular and the 
holes may be counted. In the col- 
lar, which is of a delicate shade of 
catawhba, the couching thread is of 


TheYoke is aHandkerchief the same shade of catawba, while 


the four body strands are many 
shades lighter, but blend well with the darker 
shade. The couching stitch in this case is 
diagonally placed and holds the body strands 
in position with only a single passing. In other 
words, it is simply an over-and-over stitch 
worked diagonally and covering an entire hole. 
The three front bands of net may be slightly 
graded in length, the smallest being placed at 
the top to give shape to 
the collar. The cuffs 
should be made in the 
same way, with the 
smallest band, however, 
at the wrist. These illus- 
trations are simply 
intended to suggest at- 
tractive finishing touches 
in altering net waists, 
and a collar of this sort 
may be attached to the 
waist or made separate 
to wear over a plain silk 
collar. The bands, how- 
ever, may be omitted 
altogether and the collar 
made straight if it is to 
be attached to a waist. 
But when used as a turnover collar 
the bands give a pretty contrast. 





NOTHER attractive use for em- 
broidered net bands in remodel- 
ing a blouse is to make bretelles to 








: * » fe | pretty harmony in the Dark-Colored Bands Used in Remodeling for bandings and boiled according to 
ewing ACNUIMNE ied | costume as a whole is borders, for collar and 


directions on package 
—that’s easy. 


The SECOND cup 
of Postum (when di- 
rections on package 





are followed ) is a rev- 
The flavour 


is similar to mild, 


elation. 
high-grade Java — 
many lovers of coffee 
being unable to dis- 
tinguish the difference 
in taste. 


The THIRD cup 





—made just right— 


is usually the begin- 
ning of a happy habit. 


Postum contains no 
caffeine, nor any other 
injurious substance, 
but being made of 


wheat it is rich in the 






















‘In the This Style Book is mailed, postpaid (including a fifteen-cent LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL pattern), to any address upon receipt of thirty-three cents. Order 
from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price, to the 
| Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Free Sewing 
Machine Co, 
Chicago 





Battle Creek, Mich., 
U.S. A. 
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4 the points which come on the shoulders to drop be passed over the shoulders. These may be of f rhy 
¥ o : op assed | i s. These may ood elements which 
: Get My Book Free over the sleeves. The edge of the handkerchief new net of the same shade, embroidered in two 
This 1 k 7 — should be sewed firmly to the sleeve and then or three shades of floss, either blending with Nature uses in build- 
E Ms 00 clet is a beautiful the top of the sleeve may be cut away. The the waist and skirt or forming a sharp con- 
7 The. age It tells all about usual twelve or thirteen inch ladies’ handker- trast. As little or as much work may be put ing up mental an d 
. ne a EE, fancy work and chief may be used, selecting a quality which on them as desired, but even two rows of couch- : z 
things about sewing and embroid- will combine with the waist in which you wish ing inside an inch-wide hem forms a pretty bodily vigor. 
3 ery in general. It’s worth 50c to to use it. The collar may be of lace and the trimming. Or again, floss may be couched over . 
; - pangs A the, good yg material of the waist combined. the sewing line of tucks in a plainer waist. 
Hi : you nothing. NO agent wi re éé ’ 9? 
\j sent to annoy you. We sell The There $a Reason for 
i i FREE through the best dealer in i ——— ———— = 
\ ‘ each town only, on easy pay- 
it ments and at a reasonable. T i , 
LH ( “Me : Nes he Spring Style Book 
bit { price. Won’t you fill outand oe ~ pring ly 
th ‘ -_ wasee 2 eee ies > i ™ = . " . 
fii J return coupon at once gacneios HE new Spring Style Book is more helpful than usual as it contains about one 
. 0 pan ~ . . . 
full # Yours sincerely, Dept.7 hundred and fifty illustrated pages of fashions shown in the most helpful and 
iH + Chicago, Ill, practical form for the home dressmaker. It is planned to suit her needs in every 
1 ‘ st ite ona eet. eg way, not only for herself but also for the family generally. Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
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This Centerpiece 
tele GIVEN 


Colonial 
Art Cloth Write For It 
Today 








We will send you free and postpaid this large 
beautiful Stamped and Tinted 22 x 22-inch Colo- 
nial Art Cloth Centerpiece — your choice of five 
new designs — 


American Beauty Roses, Poppies, 
Carnations, Violets or Daises 


with a diagram lesson showing exactly how to embroider it— 
if you will send_us 30 cents to pay factory cost of 2% yards 
Lace and Four Skeins Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery 
Silk to trim and start embroidery on the Centerpiece. The 
I .ace is the beautiful and popular Old English Ecru, 3% inches 
deep, and is worth more than we ask for entire outfit. 


This is the Biggest Offer 


we ever made. We do it to convince every woman that 
Richardson’s is the best Embroidery Silk. Your money 
back if not more than satisfied. You get free with the outfit 
our big new mium Art —s illustrating all the 
latest things in Embroidery. te today, enclosing 30 
cents, stamps or coin. and state fn wanted. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., Clerk 1762 
220-224 Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 





No Buttons r No Trouble 


A Word to Sete: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may Say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from birth 
to any age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of in- 
valids or others who are delicate. “The Rubens Shirt 
is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), 
wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at Dry Goods 
Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘‘ Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Try it! 








Don’t Argue— 


60 nights at our risk 


Not like any other mattress. You 
didn’t know there was such a 
buoyant, restful bed. Just try it! 









Not tufted 


Guaranteed 20 years 
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Half a million people have slept 
on Sealy Mattresses, and without ex- 
ception they say it is a marvel of 
comfort. 


We want you to try it for in no 
other way can you understand what 
a remarkable bed the Sealy is. 


So we offer to let you sleep on it 60 
nights without obligation to keep it if 
you are not enthusiastic at the end of 
that time. 


It is made of pure, long-fibre cotton 
—not linters. This cotton is light, 





Write for our cloth-covered book on mattresses. 
It is full of interesting facts. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO., Dallas, Texas. 
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“The Mattress that puts them all to sleep” 


clean, and very elastic, while linters 
are soggy, inelastic and dirty. 

Not stuffed or laid in layers. 

The cotton is formed by a patented 
pneumatic process into one light, 
fluffy mass, with just enough ‘‘struc- 
ture’’ to hold it together without tuft- 
ing or tying. A vast improvement, 
for tufting ties down and limits the 
elasticity of a mattress. 

It is remarkably elastic. It is not 
packed down, and it will not pack 
down. You can try it atour risk, and 
it is guaranteed for 20 years. 








START A MILLINERY 


BUSINESS 
For $50°° or $100°° 


Here’s an opportunity to establish yourself in an 
independent millinery business of your own, with 
the brains of one of the largest millinery houses in 
the world to back you. One of ‘the most successful 
branches of this immense concern is the selling of com- 
plete stocks of trimmed millinery. We will furnish a 
complete stock of the very latest city styles in Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s TRIMMED HATS for $50.00, 
or a larger line for $100.00. 


YOU DO NOT NEED A TRIMMER; ALL 
THE HATS ARE COMPLETELY 
TRIMMED AND READY FOR WEAR. 


The minute you receive the stock you can besin business. 
Millinery pays a big profit and a $50.00 or $10 
investment now should be turned over many toeaae 
a season. Thousands of men and women have started in business 
with our famous complete millinery stocks and are now making 
money. Many of them, Lats. unable to secure a 
separate store location, rented space from a general 
store that did not handle millinery. 


ON APPROVAL: To responsible people who 
e send us satisfactory references 
we will send either of the above stocks and allow them to pay for 
the goods ten days after receipt, or ship Cc. O. D., express pre 
paid, providing 10% of the bill accompanies the order. Now 
the time to prepare to start. rite immediately for 
a list of what our $50.00 and $100.00 Spring and 
Summer stocks contain. Ask for itemized list No. 50. 
postal card will bring it. 


Chicago Mercantile Co. 
106-108-110-112 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 




















uJ Wonderful Offer! 


Send one dollar bill or 
ry money order and you | 
will receive these two 
beautiful Baby Dresses by return mail. 
Made of fine, soft nainsook: full 30 inches 
long. One has dainty yoke of baby tucks 
and lace insertion. Other is Bishop style: 
neck and sleeves finished with hemstitched 
ruffles. Correct shape. Splendidly finished. 
Write today. Money back if wanted. 

You can buy everything baby needs from 
Stuart Baby Shop 
it money saving prices. J 
Free deliveries every 
vhere. Send stamp for 
52 Page Catalog (300 
illustrations). 

STUART BABY SHOP 
509 A Sth Ave., N.Y. 



































TRADE MARK _— 


Stork Pants 


FOR BABY Fh 2g spine oO 


per. Keep baby’s dresses dry and clean. 
Save washing. Adjustable, will not slip down. 
Price 50c. Made from STORK SHEETING, 
waterproof, rubberless, white, soft, odorless, 
hygienic. Easily cleansed. Will not irritate skin. 
Best for baby, sick bed, and all household pur- 
poses. Per yard, $1.00 and $1.50. 

CAUTION: Be sure goods you buy bear word 
STORK, our registered trade mark. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will. 

: For dealer's name, a 

Baby Sponge Bag made of 

Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. 


a 2 The Stork Co., Dept. 1-E 
Boston, Mass. 

Makers of Stork Absorb- 

ent Diapers,etc. 




















STORK 








[ IMPROVED l 


uery Size 


REGISTERED TRADE» MARK 


Maternity Skirt 


The Maternity Skirt 


FOR FASTIDIOUS WOMEN 
The refinement of modesty; graceful yet 
comfortable. Absolutely not binding. Adapt- 
ed to general use and may be worn on all 
occasions, The gracefullines remain through- 
out the ENTIRE WEARING PERIOD. 
Stylishly tailored,and made in every desirable 
shade and material. Simplicity itself, skirt 
is adjusted to waist measure d¢/orve putting 
iton. You can never know the pleasure and 
comfort of the improved ‘‘ EVERY SIZE”’ 
Maternity Skirt until you give it a trial. 
Recommended by every user and leading 
physicians. Cost nominal — $6.00 up, but best 
at avy price. The improved patented features 
of this skirt make it superior to any garment 
made for the p Irpose. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed Money back within 15 days of pur- 
hasé if you are not Satisfied. Sold by better 
class cloak, suit and dry goods stores 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
Tf your dealer will not supply you, write 
twtonce for booklet [particu ir x Z 
your order and we wt i fitit DIRECT, 
prepaying allexpresschargestoyourd : 
Elite Manufacturing Co. 
20 West 21st Street, NEW YORK 








E are experts in the art of dainty deli- 
cate laundering. We make a specialty 
of it. Lacy lingerie, embroidered shirt 
waists, cobwebby collars, infants’ hoods, maids’ 
caps will be laundered and returned to you 
beautifully finished. 
We pay expressage both ways on orders of 
$5 or over. 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 


French Cleaners and Dyers 











17th and Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia 








Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24% oz. 22-in. short stem 
fine human hair switch to match If you find it 
a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 
and get your switch free. Extra shades a little 
more. Inclose 5c. postage. Free beauty book 
showing latest style of hair dressing —also high 
grade switches, pompadours, wigs, etc 
Anna Ayers, Dept. 599 
17 Quincy 8t., Chicago 










_ ye Buys This Pure 
Taffeta Silk Petticoat 


All Mail or Express Charges Paid By Us 


This Beautiful Pure Taffeta Silk 
Petticoat we are offering at about 
one-half the price you would pay for 
it at retail; the same quality of rus- 
tling taffeta is never putin a petticoat 
except one which would sell foramuch 
higher price. Full flare ruffle, twelve 
inches deep, asillustration shows, with 
two wide tailor clusters of shirring 
and cordings. Finished with extra 
Sateen dust ruffle. If it’s not the 
greatest value in a Pure Taffeta 
Silk Petticoat you have ever 4 
seen, you can return it at ourex 
pense and we willrefund your 
money. Colors, black, white, 
wistaria, Champagne color, 
navyblue,lighttan, brown, 
dark red, dark yreen, 
plum or raisin color,also 
changeable cerise and a 
green, red and black, 4 
blueand green, brown ¥ 
and black, green os 
and black, < ‘i 





























Our special 
price, 


$3" 


No. of Skirt 25 L 224 


We Write 
ieee’ BELLASHESSS.© 2“ 
Branch for 
Houses, Our 


BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS 


Avent. NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. cise 




















KEITH'S No. 125 or 





Dur latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


100Small Cot. andBung. .50 | 226Cs $2000 to $2500$1.00 
ase Catg. $800to$1200 150 | 191 8 350 to$3000 1.00 
ins ‘ $1200 to$1600$1.00 | 207 “ $3000 to $4000 1.00 

$1600 to$2000 1.00 |*172‘' $4000andup’d 1.00 








| THE KEITH CO., Architects, iisecspais Mins. 


able little Cook Book A 
What a Cook Ought to Know 
about Corn Starch’? with 168 of 
the best recipes you ever tried. 
© Mail a post card today. 
© We'll send the book 

tree. a 
T. KINGSFORD & SON 
Oswego, N. Y. 

pec} 








VEN Sister Bess can 


make good desserts—cus- 
tards, creams, puddings—if she 
gOes by the book and uses Pr 


Kingsfords Corn Starch & 


© Successful housewives from nearly every 
State in the Union tell us how they 
Kingsford’s to improve their cooking. 


use 


@ You'll find the recipes in our remark- 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 





, A Revolutionary Dress Silk . 
Offer From New York 


“From the Silk Mills Direct to You” 


SILKS 


WE give the retailer’s profit on dress silks 
to you instead of to him. Do you realize that 


this is from 40% to 50% of the wholesale price? 

Tell us what kind of a gown you are thinking of ;— 
evening, street, dinner, or any wes *r use you have for ex- 
ellent, pure silks and we will imme diately send you sam 
ples and pen es — generous samples from which you can 
judge we t, texture and color You can buy fron S 
in thi Seas balaw eis prices demanded in the retail 


In case of any dissatisfaction we ahaciubely 
agree to instantly return your money. 

Samples are sent free. Money must be sent 
only with your order. 

We manufacture all our domesti ilks in our own mills 
-Id, J 
it t direct all our fore “ign sille from France, Ger- 
many, England and the Orien We carry in stock every 
kind of silks Be to date All ha Saahionabte weaves 
and shades Save ‘almost half the usual cost by 
buying silks for any purpose from us, 


ROYAL SILK MILLS COMPANY 

















Retail Salesrooms 47 West 34th St., New York 
aneuternse (Mills at Plainfield, N. J.) ns? 








“For Safety Sake”—demand 


C4RBONAy 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1, at Drug and Department Stores 
BEWARE of dangerous benzine, n: iphtha, gasoline, 
and explosive cleaning fluids. 
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Part Five 


previous lessons are now completed except the sewing on of the 

buttons and the making of the buttonholes. To learn how to do 
this part of the work correctly will be the next step. The. making of 
a good buttonhole is one of the essential parts of good sewing. It 
requires careful work and attention to the details. A well-made 
buttonhole should be flat and firm when finished, with stitches 
evenly made one after another, without any break or ragged edges. 


ii garments which we have been learning how to make in the 


Buttonholes are Always Worked Upon the Right Side of a double 
thickness of material. The outside end of the buttonhole is round 
and the inner end square. The round end gives room 
for the shank or stem of the button, and the square or 






A Dressmaking Class 


By Mrs. Ralston 


together by passing the needle through the purl on the opposite 
side. This end of the buttonhole is the square or barred end. 

To make this bar the end of the buttonhole must be stranded 
several times to make it strong, extending the strand threads at 
least two or three threads beyond the slit. Then buttonhole-stitch 
over the strand threads, bringing the purled edge of the bar on an 
even line with the outside edge of the buttonhole stitches as in the 
illustration of the finished buttonhole. Fasten the thread on the under 
side of the material, for a well-made buttonhole should look as neat on 
the wrong side as on the right. If properly made without being 
stretched both edges of the buttonhole should be even. 

In working buttonholes use as fine a needle as the 








barred end serves to keep the inner side or end of the 
buttonhole closed, and not only prevents the button- 
hole from stretching, but the button from slipping out 
aswell. It is most important that the slit for the 
buttonhole should be carefully cut in a perfectly 
straight line by a thread of the material. Each cut 
should be measured evenly, not only to keep the same 1 








thread and material will allow. For a fine quality 
of muslin or longcloth Numbers 60 and 7o cotton 
are used; for batiste or fine handkerchief linen Num- 
bers 80 and go cotton are the best to use. In working 
on heavier grades of material, such as children’s 
heavy linen, duck or denim suits and dresses, use 
Number 4o or 30 cotton, as a strong buttonhole is 
required for such materials. Muslin and Canton- 








distance between each buttonhole, but also to keep 
an even distance from the edge of the material. A 
line may be marked with chalk on dark material or 
with a thread on white goods before cutting. Button- 
hole scissors adjusted to the exact length of the slit are of help to 
beginners. The size of a buttonhole is determined by the size of the 
button. The slit for a flat button should equal in length the diame- 
ter of the button. A round button requires a longer cut to allow 
for its thickness. In cutting always end the slit at the thread of 
the material, never cut more than one slit at a time and finish one 
buttonhole before going on with the next. 


_ In Working the Buttonhole make a line of running stitches around 
the ends and down each side of the slit just inside the raw edge, as in 
the first illustration in the group of three above. 


This is called “‘ barring” a buttonhole and helps to keep mr 
++ + + 


it straight and firm while working upon it and also 
strengthens the edge. You will see just exactly what 
I mean by the illustration. Hold the material so that 
the buttonhole slit will come in a slanting line across 
the forefinger of the left hand and begin the sewing 
at the inside end farthest from the edge of the material. 
Keep the barred slit firm; now “strand” the edges by 
making a long stitch from one end of the buttonhole to 


| 


the other, taking the stitches as close as possible to the The Needle and Thread 


raw edge without fraying the material and making not 
more than two or three stitches on a medium-size 


buttonhole. This will keep the buttonhole slit straight aeennnnnnn 
and also prevent it from stretching, besides adding ac 
strength and firmness to the raw edges for the final sewing. | 

When Working on Heavy Woolen Materials a heavy, 


twisted silk should be used for the stranding; on cotton 
materials a double thread or coarser cotton is required 
than that used for the final sewing. As the material 
used for a buttonhole is always doubled the two raw edges must 
be protected and held together by a few overcasting stitches. These 
stitches are taken over the stranding stitches. The second illustra- 
tion in the group above shows this. In overcasting the raw edges 
do not make a deep stitch—only two or three threads of the mate- 
rial, just sufficient to prevent the raw edges from fraying—or the 
stitches will either show beyond the buttonhole stitch when finished, 
or else make it necessary to take too deep a stitch, giving the button- 
hole a heavy appearance. When you have proceeded this far the 
slit is ready to be finished with the buttonhole stitches 
in the final sewing. 





In Beginning a Buttonhole try to take a thread long 
enough to complete the sewing, as it is difficult to joina 
thread neatly so that it will not make a break at the purled 
edge. Begin by inserting the needle close to the inside 
end of the slit farthest from the outer edge of the 
material—as in the preliminary work—on the under side of the 
opening, pointing the needle toward you. Take up in the depth 
of the stitch enough material to prevent the raw edge from raveling. 
When working on muslins and other fine white materials from three 
to four threads are usually sufficient. Woolen materials require 
deeper stitches than cottons, as the fabric is more likely to fray. 
The depth of the stitch, too, is determined by the length of the 
buttonhole, as small buttonholes should have smaller and neater 
stitches than longer ones. Use only a single thread in working a 
buttonhole. Point the needle through the material, but do not draw 
it through until you pass the double thread at the 
eye around the needle from the right side to 


The “Barring,” Overcasting, and 
the Finished Buttonhole 





in Position 





Fan and Barred Ends 
of a Buttonhole 


LULU 


Tailored Buttonhole With 
Rounded End 


flannel night-drawers and bands on petticoats require 
the same weight of cotton. ‘‘TD”’ silk is most gener- 
ally used for woolens and heavy cloths. 


In Making Tailor-Made Buttonholes on cloth, glue is often used 
on the heavier materials to hold it solid and firm, being permitted 
to dry before cutting the slit. It must be carefully put on through 
plates or forms which are made for this purpose and which prevent 
the glue from spreading or marking the material except where it is 
required. Tailors usually have a punching knife for the cutting of 
buttonholes, which may be regulated like buttonhole scissors to 
cut any length desired. This knife may also be used to shape the 
rounded end of the buttonhole by removing a triangle of a few 
threads. Tailors often form this rounded end, however, by piercing 
an eyelet hole at the end of the buttonhole, as shown in 
the illustration of the tailored buttonhole. As tailor- 
made buttonholes are, as a rule, made on heavy mate- 
rials, care must be taken to catch the stitches well 
through the cloth. To give additional strength, “bar” 
the buttonhole on both the upper and under sides 
of the material, and on material which easily ravels 
use two rows of barring stitches. Tailors work 
buttonholes from right to left. Often they use a 
fine cord or narrow gimp braid around the edge 
of the slit, over which the buttonhole stitches are 
worked, in place of the stranding stitches, as the 
cord makes a heavier and firmer finish at the edge, 
more suited to the weight of the material. If you find 
it necessary to take a new thread while working a button- 
hole fasten the old thread off on the under side of the 
slit and insert the new thread through the purl of the 
last stitch. After buttonholes are worked they should 
be well pressed with a heavy iron, with the material 
placed between slightly-damp cloths until perfectly 
dry. In beginning this work it would be better to prac- 
tice the buttonhole stitch on a piece of soft canvas or other loosely- 
woven material which will form an easy guide for the stitches. 


' | 


The Sewing On of the Buttons requires equally as much attention 
as the making of the buttonholes. Buttons may be divided into 
three different classes. First, buttons pierced with holes, like most 
of those of mother-of-pearl, used for underclothes. Second, buttons 
with shanks, as shoe buttons. Third, buttons without either holes 
or shanks, as linen and cloth buttons. Buttons are sewed on the 
right side to a double fold of material. If, however, 
they are sewed when the material is not doubled, a “stay 
tape” or light fold of other material is put under the 
button to hold it more firmly. To mark the place where 
the button is to be sewed, lap the two edges of the gar- 
ment together and stick a pin through the outer end of 
the buttonhole where the fan of stitches has been made, 
as the marking for the placing of the buttons must be 
made to come directly under the buttonhole. Before taking away 
the pin make a cross of stitches to hold in place the two folds of the 
material where the button is to be sewed. Sew the button with a 
double thread, fastening it first on the right side of the material and 
placing the button over the knot. Buttons with four holes are sewed 
with the thread carried from one hole to another, forming crosses or 
squares on the upper side of the button. The cross stitches should 
be taken running with the warp and woof of the material, first placing 
a pin across the face of the button over which the stitches may be 
made, as shown in the illustration of the first two buttons. This 

lengthens the thread and prevents it from being 











the left under the point and from you. This is 
shown in the illustration—a detail of the stitch 
with the needle in position. The buttonhole slit, 
however, should be held in a slanting line, not 
straight over the forefinger. Now draw the needle 
through the material directly out in front away 








drawn tight and holding the button too closely to 
the material, in which case it would easily pull or 
tear out the material where it was sewed. When 
sufficient stitches have been taken remove the pin 
and twist the thread around the stitches between 
= the button and material several times. This is 
done to make a stem or shank to the button, lifting 








from you, so that the “twist” or “purl” of the 
stitch will be drawn out directly on the edge of the 
slit. As each stitch is made draw it up tightly to make 
it strong and firm. Each stitch should be upright and 
each succeeding stitch exactly the same depth as the 
preceding one. Many prefer to put the needle under- 
neath and through the loop formed with the thread to 





it slightly above the material and giving space for 
the buttonhole to fit easy and flat around the 
button. Fasten the thread off on the under side of the 
material, knotting it securely. 


In Sewing On Buttons With Shanks take the stitches 
over and over the shank. They should be taken so 





make the purled edge, finding this method easier than 
passing the thread under the point of the needle. It is 
quite as correct and either method may be used. 


When the Opposite End of the Slit is Reached, which is the round 
end, it must be turned by making a “fan” of stitches with spaces 
between the ends. This is shown in the illustration of the finished 
buttonhole. An uneven number of stitches will be required on 
each side so that one stitch will come directly at the center in a 
straight line with the slit. Seven or nine stitches are used in rounding 
the end. After this is finished continue down the other side of the 
slit to the end where the first stitch was taken. Draw the two edges 


Sewing on Hole, Shank, 
and Linen Buttons 


that the wear of the buttonhole will fall on the shank 
and not on the stitches—the third button in the group of 
three. Linen and cloth buttons are sewed on the same 
way as hole buttons, but it is necessary to make a longer 
stem on buttons of this kind or they will easily pull off. Tailors sew 
flat cloth buttons on to the material in several ways: First, a circle 
of running stitches may be used in the center, as shown by the circle 
of dots in the last illustration above. Second, a double star of crossed 
stitches—shown on the button in this illustration. Third, a bar of 
buttonhole stitches—shown just below the circle of dots. All of 
these stitches are made in the center of the button, and should be 
done carefully and firmly to be durable. 





Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Dressmaking Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 


The Ladies 
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BELDING 
SILK’ 


Insures Long Wear 
Clothes and Linings 


There’s a Pure Food Law 
for your Table and a legal 
value-standard for gold; 


but there is no law for silk. 


‘“‘BELDING” the Karat 
Mark protects you against poor 
silk, protects you against artifi- 
cial silk, and protects you against 
cotton that masquerades as silk to 
defraud you. You can’t expect 
good value from bad material. 


The Belding kind of silk is 
precious, not only for its beauty ; 
it’s the service, the long wear, 
the economy, which no other 
known material can ever give. 


“BELDING” the Karat 
Mark insures to you linings 
that wear longer and cost less 
per year than any other linings. 
As long as they are worn they 
give you more satisfaction, more 
pleasure, more happiness in 
your raiment than you can 
otherwise have. The name 
“*Belding’’ is on the selvage of 
every yard. 


The Belding GuaranteeTags 
on ready-made garments insure 
the service of the seams or lin- 
ings. Read the tags. Refuse 
imitations, or you cannot get 
BELDING QUALITYorthe 
FULL Belding guarantee. 
There is no lawto prevent anyone 
from copying our Tags,but noone | 
else can use the name‘ Belding.”’ 
That is your protection. 


Send for our booklet, “The 
Precious Fibre.” It shows 
why silk is economical and 
why cotton is extravagant. 
It will help you to buy silk 


safely. Sent Free. 


The Belding Guaranteed Silk 
Products Are: 


Satin Linings, Embroidery Silks, Sew- 
ing Silks, Buttonhole Twist, Crochet 
and Knitting Silk, Darning Silk, 
“Motor ” Scarf and Tie Silk. 


DenncilK 


FOR THE TEETH. Cleans 
where the brush can’t. A post 
card brings you A SAMPLE 
FREE. 








THISe TAG 
INSURES 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 


SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN~ 
SATISFACTORY WEAR. RETURN THE 
GARMENT TO US, EXPRESS DREPAID, 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 


“Pa Ge sin 


GUARANTEED NOT age) 


BELDING BROS & CO. | im 


WILL RE-UINE WITHOUT CHARGE 
BELOING BROS. & CO., 
Silk Manufacturers 
526-528 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 








This tag on a garment 
means that it is sewed 
throughout with Belding Silk. | 
It means that the seams are 
means that it is lined with guaranteed—that they will 
Belding Satin Lining, made lie flat and not pucker — that 
safe to buy through the FULL the garment will shape itself 
Belding Guarantee. It smoothly to your form and 
means that the lining will out- will hold that shape as long 
wear all other linings. Per- as worn. If you do not find 
mit no substitute to get your this tag it is probably sewed 
money. with cotton. 


Address all correspondence and requests foi 
samples to the New York Office, Department N 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 





This tag on a garment 


New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Paul Baltimore 
Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 








BELDING 4 
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Guaranteed 
Yanda? 


Swings 21-00 per yard 
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illinery Class 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Part Five 

HE first model wire frame, as I said in the last lesson, will be a 

round, medium-sized, sailor shape—the brim to be made of 

equal width at the front, sides and back. In making wire frames 
the wire is held toward you. All the work is done on the upper side 
of the brace-wires. Cut four wires, each one twenty-seven inches 
long, using light, cotton-covered frame-wire. These first wires cut 
are called the ‘‘ brace-wires,’’ from which the ‘‘crown,” the “side- 
crown” and the “brim” are formed. Place the wires together in even 
lengths. Hold them with the thumb and forefinger of the left hand in 
the exact center, which will be thirteen inches and a half from the 
ends of each wire. Then take a piece of tie-wire and tie the wires 
securely together in the center, tightening the knot by pressing with 
the pincers. Pinch down securely the ends of the tie-wire with the 
pincers in crossing and fastening them. Next open the wires by 
swinging them apart from the center, the tie-wire 
fastening acting as a center pivot as in the first illustra- 
tion in the group in the center of the page. 

Measure on each wire four inches and a half from the 
center crossing of the wires and bend downward each 
wire sharply at this point. Be careful to bend each 
wire in an even line with the next one, or the crown 
will be uneven in height. Use the pincers to bend the wires. 
See first bending of the wires—marked ‘“A”—in the illustration 
showing the scale of measurements just above on the right. Three 
inches and a half below the first bending of the wires bend the wires 
outward into a straight line. 

From the second bend to the end of the wire should measure 
five inches and a half. See the second bending of the wires— 
marked ‘‘B” in the illustration. At the end of each wire bend the 
tip upward a quarter of aninch. See the third bending of the wires 

-marked “C” in the illustration. This little upward bending at 
the end of each of the brace-wires is needed to work with in 
fastening it securely to the edge-wire. ‘The wires now show the 
skeleton construction of the foundation framework. 


472 1N 


BRIM 
5S’ 1N 


The “ Head-Size” Wire is the next one to cut and put into place. 
This wire is usually from eighteen inches to twenty inches and a half 
inlength. This depends upon the size of the head, and, in some cases, 
the shape and style of the hat. Cut the head-size wire at least two 
inches longer than the measurements, to allow for lap- 
ping. Always remember, when working with wires in all 
kinds of millinery work, to allow one inch to two inches 1 
for overlapping in the joining and finishing of wires.  — 

The head-size wire is placed directly at the base of the 
crown, fitting around into the notches of the second 
bend of the brace-wires. (Marked ‘B” in the illustra- 
tion of the scale of measurements.) Bend the wire into 
the proper size to fit around the brace- 
wires of the frame, overlapping the 


CENTER 
'4A1N 
IN & 
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The Scale of Measurements 


— —— 


Measuring the Diameter 


of a Frame 


The “Edge-Wire” is Now Placed around the outside edge of the 
brim—fifth illustration. In many cases a heavier wire is used for 
this especial purpose, but quite as often two wires of the same kind 
as those used in making the frame are fitted around the edge of the 
brim. When two wires are used they are wrapped closely together 
with tie-wire and put on around the brim edge as one wire. The 
length to cut the edge-wire is three times the diameter of the frame. 
To find the diameter of the frame measure from the exact center of 
the front brim across the crown to the center of the back brim. In 
the frame we are making the diameter is twenty-one inches. Measure 
three times this amount plus two inches for lapping and finishing. 
This will give you a piece of wire sixty-five inches long. To make 
the edge-wire double around the brim, twice this length will be 
required, making the total length of the edge-wire one hundred 

and twenty-six inches or three yards and a half long. 
x The allowance for overlapping and finishing need not be 
; doubled. A two-inch extension is sufficient when a 
double wire is used. The edge-wire is placed around the 
outside brim edge of the frame. The upturned end of 
each brace-wire is bent back over the edge-wire, pressing 
the ends of the brace-wires with the pincers firmly over 
the edge-wire. Fasten the edge-wire to each brace-wire with tie- 
wire, winding the tie-wire firmly around the two wires at each joining. 
Strengthen the fastenings by pressing with the pincers. To make all 
the joinings as flat and smooth as possible overlap the two ends of the 
edge-wire where they meet in the center-back and wind them closely 
together with tie-wire. To strengthen the brim—especially in wide- 
brimmed hats—extra wires are inserted between the head-size at the 
base of the crown and the edge-wire. In a frame of the size we are 
now making one or two extra wires added to the brim would be quite 
sufficient. These should be placed between the head-size wire and the 
edge-wire, attaching the wire in the same way and cutting it on the 
same measurements as the edge-wire. Single wires are always used 
for these “‘in-between” wires to strengthen frames. The last of the 
six illustrations showing the principal steps in frame-making has 
two such wires in place. 

This finishes the making of a simple wire frame. All frames are 
made on these same principles; the chief difference lies entirely in 
the measurements. 


c 
Z| BRIM 
5% IN 


A List Telling Where to Take Measurements was 
| given in the last lesson. For instance, to make a large 
J = hat with a wide, rolling brim on the left side, with a 
: narrower brim at the center-back and the right side, it 
is absolutely necessary for a beginner to have a scale of 
measures from which to cut the first wires in order to 
make a well-proportioned and well-balanced hat. In 
a hat with a brim of unequal width and 
shape, such as I have just spoken 





two-inch extension allowed for at each 
end, and fasten with tie-wire. The 
ends of the head-size wire should be 
fastened before placing it around the 
brace-wires at the base of the crown. 
Fasten the head-size wire to each 
brace-wire where they cross with tie- 
wire, tightening each fastening with 
the pincers and carefully concealing 
every end of wire. This is shown in ie 
the second illustration in the first group. i 


The Next Wire to Place is the crown- 
edge wire. This wire is fitted around 
the first bend of the brace-wires 
which is the outer edge of the crown. 
(Marked ‘“‘A” in the scale of measure- 
ments.) The length of the wire is 
always measured and cut according to 
the width of the crown. The usual 
rule is to cut the wire three times as 








long as the width of the crown plus 











of, the brace-wires are cut in varied 
lengths, according to where they are 
\ to be placed in the frame. The suc- 
ceeding wires forming the frame are 
fitted on to the brace-wires to fit the 
measurements required to shape the 
frame. : 


French Milliners in making wire 
frames begin with the head-size wire 
and work out from that as a starting 
point, the brim and crown being made 
separately. The wires are known by 
them as contour-wire (head-size), fork 
wire (brace), border-wire (edge). Addi 
tional wires are crown-wires (forming 
the crown), and crown-circle wire (the 
wire at base of crown). First they bend 
the head-size wire, which is called the 
contour-wire, into a circle of the needed 
size—usually from sixteen to eighteen 











a two-inch allowance for overlap and 
finish. The width of the crown in the 
frame which we are making measures nine inches. The crown-edge 
wire should, therefore, be cut twenty-nine inches long—this length 
including the necessary two inches to be lapped and fastened. The 
wire is bent into a circle to the size of the outer crown edge and 
the two ends are joined and fastened exactly in the same way as the 
head-size wire. The crown-edge wire is attached around the first 
bend of the brace-wires by wrapping the crown-wire to each brace- 
wire with tie-wire. To make the crown-edge wire firm wrap the 
tie-wire two or three times around the brace-wires, overlapping and 
fastening securely. Last wind tie-wire over the lapped wires to hold 
them firmly. The overlapping of the wires should come in the back 
and side-back of the frame. The third illustration shows this wire 
in place. 


Two More Wires are Required to Complete the Crown, one on 
the top of the crown between the center of the crown (the point where 
we began the frame by fastening the four brace-wires together) and 
the outer crown-edge wire which we have just finished. This wire on 
the top of the crown is not always needed, and it depends 
entirely upon the size of the hat and the material with 
which it is to be covered. When used it is placed midway 
between the exact center-top point of the frame and the 
outer crown-edge wire—fourth illustration. The measur 
ing for the length of the wire is the same as for the 
vn-edge wire, both wires being fitted and joined to 
brace wires in precisely the same way. 

lhe second wire for the crown is placed half-way between 
the crown-edge wire and the head-size wire (which is the 
Wire at the base of the crown)—also shown in the fourth 
illustration. This wire is to strengthen the side-crown of 
the hat. Asa rule it is better to use it, although many 
milliners use but two. For tulle and lace hats this is at 
tmes sufficient, but a firm, well-made frame is an indis- 
pensahle part of a successful hat. One or two additional 
wires will not add any weight if you use light wires, but 
they will add to the durability of the hat. 





Showing Six of the Principal Steps in Frame-Making 


A Crown and Brim 
Made Separately 


inches and a half—overlapping and 
finishing the ends. Then, to find the 
diameter of this circle they divide its 
circumference into two equal parts, marking one point as the direct 
center-front and the other as the center-back. ‘Take the center of 
each of these semi-circles and mark, then again the center of each 
greater division. This will give you a circle divided into eight equal 
parts. At each one of these points are fastened wires which are called 
forks, radiating toward the brim edge, answering the same purpose as 
brace-wires. These fork-wires are ‘‘crocheted” to the head-size wire 
by interlacing and pinching the wires together and fastening them 
with tie-wire. The border-wire, or edge-wire, of the brim is next 
fitted around the circle formed by the fork or brace wires. The 
shaping of the brim depends upon the fitting of this border-wire to 
the fork-wires. Then crochet with pincers and tie-wire each fork-wire 
at the desired length to the border-wire. According to the fashion the 
hat will be larger in front, sides, or perhaps in the back. The length 
of each fork-wire must thus necessarily be regulated by its position 
in the frame. This finishes a skeleton frame such as is shown below. 
iixtra wires may be added if desired to strengthen the brim. The 
crown is made by a circle of wire slightly larger than the contour or 

head-size wire, measuring from seventeen inches and a 

half to nineteen inches and a half in circumference. 

Mark off eight equal divisions on this circle as on the head 


J size wire. Crochet a wire to the center-front point and 
< carry it to a point in center-back, then do the same with 
_- another wire from side to side, and two other wires between 
s : these points, making four wires in all, joining each crown- 
- a wire to cgown-circle wire securely, as the fork-wires were 


joined to the contour-wires. These wires must be cut 

sufficiently long to allow them to be bent for a high or 

a low crown, as you wish, the length to cut the wires 

depending upon the height the crown is to be made. 

When the wires are bent to form the crown a circle of 

} strengthening wire is placed, joining it firmly to the 
J crown-wires at the bend. 

\In the next lesson I shall tell how to cover wire and buck- 

ram frames. This you must know how to do before you 

can complete the French frame by joining brim and crown. 





Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Millinery Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 
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portance 


Knowing 


ere are no better | 
silks than the = 
Suskana Silks 


27r mornin 


evening or a“%ter 
noon wear. You 
can know them 


not b the eel 


nor by thé looks 
but by the os 


name z= 


Ouskana 


Reg U.S. Pat. OF 


enyou buy 


Dress Silks, Silks, Lin- 
ing Satins, look for the 
word ‘“Suskana” and 
quality name on_ the 
selvage. 


When you buy Ready- 
to-wear Silk Dresses, 
look for the Suskana 
label in gold on the 
waistband. 


When you buy Ready- 
to-wear Coats, look for 
the Suskana Lining 
Satin Guarantee Tag. 


When you buy Silk 
Neckwear, look for the 


Suskana Label. 


If you SEE the name Suskana 
you are safe on quality. You can 
then satisfy your preference for 
color, pattern and weave. 


18 Samples 
| OK Silk 
will be sent free with the Suskana 


Spring Booklet. Write for it to-day. 
It will help you in your silk buying. . 





Susquehanna Silk Mills 


| 
| 16 West 18th St. 
| New York 
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HE Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


HOUSANDS of women who 

once felt they could wear 
silk hosiery only on special 
occasions now wear McCallum 
Silk Stockings all the time, 
for they are as economical as 
lisle. 

No silk stocking is richer in 
effect than our No. 113, in black, 
and No. 153, in colors. Beauti- 
ful in texture, as durable as lisle, 
and at almost the same price. 
Our 


GUARANTEE 
ENVELOPE 
with every pair, 
contains match- 
ed silk thread for 
mending. Do 
not accept the 
stockings with- 

out it. 

Nearly all high-class dealers sell 
them. If yours does not, tell us his 
name and we will see that you are 
supplied. 

Send for interesting booklet 

“Through My Lady’s Ring,” 

which tells the McCallum 
Silk Hosiery Story. 


—I McCALLUM HOSIERY CO. 


Northampton, Mass. aie 


Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery 
inthe World oe ra 
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W indow-glass 
lamp-chimneys 
are cheap, as 
paper-soled 
shoes are cheap 
— cheap to buy, 
but dear to use. 

Macbeth on a 
lamp-chimney 





means it is made 





ee ie ty 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


clear as crystal and that it won't 
break from heat. 








of tough glass, 
s" § 


Best grocers and lamp stores 
sell Macbeth Chimneys. 


My lamp-chimney book insures your getting 
the right chimney for any lamp. It is free. 
Address 


Mac BETH, Pittsburgh. 




















For Book-Lovers—Old ond New 


Here is a style of Bookcase—built, too, on the unit idea—that will 
appeal to those who are seeking new and attractive quarters for the books 
they already possess, as well as to those who are engaged in the delight- 
ful task of just planning a new library. 

Those who have expressed a preference for a Globe“Weenieke Bookcase 
with doors that slide from side to side, instead of from front to back — 
Those who prefer a combination of sections that are not all alike, in size 
and style —yet a combination that will harmonize perfectly with the furnish- 
ings of anyroom, will find this new Mission style to meet their ideas fully 
whether their present library numbers twenty books or four hundred. 


Globe=Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 


Are built in sections or units that interlock and can be built up into stacks 
of any desired height or width. You can purchase one unit for the 
books you now have and add additional units as your books increase. 4” 

Look for the GlobeSWernieke trade-mark. It is your guarantee of .”,¥', 


quality—your protection against inferiority—your assurance .” 9° -* 


of being able to obtain duplicates—at uniform prices, J. op 

reight prepaid everywhere — at any future time. oS EF 
freight id h t any fut t Ye A 

. o. 

Handsomely Illustrated Book of Designs — Sent Free -. il s 


Merely tell us where to send our catalogue of 25 original designs 0 » 
for home libraries — describing the distinct styles and finishes of oes 
Glube“Wernicke Bookcases; quoting prices on every style and finish 4¢ Spl 
made —and _ it, together with lists of the 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 od er 298 
‘“World’s Best Books’’—will be mailed without cost. Simply vw avd 
sign and mail the coupon below. aS 


C4 
o” 40 
The Globe“Wernicke Co, Cincinnati, U.S. A. “ye fe 
Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway. a - ~ me 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. ra ES ss ae” ae”? 
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The Weak 


Build Up Quickly 


on 


Grape-Nuts 


Delicious flavour; a concentrated 
maker of Brain and Nerve Stam- 
ina, and powerful constructor of 
Bone and Muscle. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 








Battle Creek, Mich., U. S..A. J | 

















FOUR 
SHARP 
BLADES 
DO THE 
CUTTING 


They revolve 
against the inside 
surface of the per- 
forated steel plate 
so that the 


“Enterprise” 
Meat and Ch opp er 


Food 

—@ actually cuts whatever goes 
through it—meat, fish, 
vegetables, fruit, etc. 
The ‘* ENTERPRISE” 
won't break — cannot 
rust. Made in 45 sizes 
and styles for hand, 
steam and electric pow- 
er. No.5, small family 
size, $1.75; No. 10, large 
family size, $2.50. 
For Sale by all dealers 


The ** Enterprising House- 














cae over B00 recipes, Sent 
$1.75 anywhere for 4 a ents 
N ‘ in stamps. 

$2 on THE ENTERPRISE MEG. (0. OF PA. 


Dept. 1, Philadelphia, Pa. 















The Finishing Touch 


to dinner or luncheon is best sup- 
plied by the delicious cream candy 


|  *U-Aleke~NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


As aconfection, they are supreme; 
inequalled in flavor and purity. 





Sold in air-tight tins by grocers, confec- 
tioners and druggists. If not at your 
dealer’s send 10 cents for a liberal box. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Sole Makers, 447 N. 12th Street, Philadelphia 


























“Desserts 
of the 


World” 


The most beautiful recipe book 
ever published. Scenes from life 
in Arabia, India, Japan, France, 
Russia, the Hawaiian Islands, 
and other countries, have been 
reproduced in it in ten colors and 
gold by a great artist. 


Any woman can make 


JELL- 


desserts (one can be made in a minute) 
without a single recipe, but every woman 
likes to serve new dishes frequently, and the 


new Jell-O Book will tell her how to do it. 
It will be sent to every woman who 
writes for it, enclosing 
four cents in stamps. 
Fill out and mail to 
us the coupon below 
and get this beautiful book. 


Remember all grocers sell 
JELL-O, 10 cents a package. 


Flavors: Strawberry, Orange, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Cherry, 
Peach, Chocolate. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 









THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y.: 


Please send me the beautiful new JELL-O Book, 
“Desserts of the World.” 


Name 





Address 


— Over Half on 







tence FURNITURE «.-~ 

It’s all QUARTER 
Sawed WHITEOa 

rich in beau- qa 

tiful flake and 
grain. Comes 
in completed 
sections, easi- 
ly fastened. 
Choice of 
seven stains. 


* 





$15 with cushions. 


Over 100 other 
splendid pieces for 
Dining Room, Bed 
Room, Hall and 
Library in our 40 
page catalog, mailed 
$8 free. Write now. 

COME-PACKT FURNITURE COMPANY 

216 Edwin Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 















Purest, best and 
most econom- 
ical for you. 
Polishes the 
teeth and keeps 
them white. 
Tones up the 
gums and keeps 
them healthy. 
Buy a tube today. 


25c everywhere. 


{] 0TH] PASTE 











Complete 
one Stencil Outfit 
for $1.00 


qb 
Nd 
¢ aye & This outfit contain 


1 CUT Stencil (shown above) actual size 7’ x 4in. 50 
2 Stencil Colors (Leaf Green and Golden Brown) . 30 
2 Herrick Stencil Brushes (No.8 and No.9) .. a 
12 Thumb Tacks to fasten Stencil ...... 10 
1 HERRICK DESIGNS Book of Instruction. . . 25 
$1.42 

Thiscomplete outfitwill besentpostpaidfor$1.00(moneyorde! 
You can stencil your own curtains, table runners and 
with this graceful maple-leaf pattern in beautiful colors on ary 
material: cheese-cloth, unbleached muslin, scrim, crash, 
burlap, etc., ata Very small cost. THE HERRICK DESI‘ 
Book shows how patterns are applied; suggests color sche 
and materials; illustrates articles already decorated and g 
valuable stencilling information. Over 60 illustrations of cut 
Stencils are shown. Send 25c to-day for the Book and 
may deduct this amount on any future order of $1.00 or 
We specially recommend the above outfit for begin 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 247 Michigan Avenue, CHICA GO | 
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’ EAT LIFE FOOD |} 


The Phosphoric or Life germ of wheat makes Ralston = 
Breakfast Food the greatest strength-giver. It is four /f 
times more easily prepared than oats, much more nour- i 
ishing than ready-cuoked foods. Expands five-fold in S 
cooking. Send to your grocer for a package. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 
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RIBBOW DENTAL CREA™ 


TRADE MARK 







































































One Nursery Problem Solved 


Your children need not be urged to brush their teeth with Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. Not only is it pleasant in flavor, but it 


cleanses thoroughly and antiseptically, prevents the growth of decay germs, and 











counteracts the effects of injurious acids in the mouth. 








Also takes care of your gums— 
makes them firm and healthy; 
and your dentist will tell you how 
important it is to have healthy gums. 


Antiseptic 





Just as Colgate’s efficiency acts as a 
bodyguard against disease; so its delicious 
flavor—that leaves your mouth cool 
and wholesome — disproves the theory that 
a “druggy” taste is necessary to efficiency. 


Delicious 


Trial Tube sent for 4 cents. 


», Lent. H, 55 John St., New York. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


Announcement of the Winners in the Colgate Prize Contest will be found on Page 29, Column 4, of this Magazine. 





